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"Relations Between the United States 
and Latin America Since 1898 


By CHARLES WILSON HACKETT 4 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE c i 2 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS ; 


1—OUR POLICY IN SOUTH AMERICA 


C INCE the close of the Spanish-Ameri- address of Secretary of State Root in Rio’ 
_, scan War the United States Govern- de Janeiro on July 31, 1906, in President 

— ment has had no single policy for ee Wilson’s statement of policy toward Latin 
ihole of Latin America. It has had, America on March 12, 1918, in his Mobile 


stead, distinctive sets of regional police address of Oct. 27, 1918, and in his message 
one for the South American countries, to Congress on Jan. 22, 1917, in President. 4 


another for the weak countries of the Car- Harding’s address at the unveiling of the 
ibbean area and another for Mexico. As monument to Bolivar on April 19, 1921, in 
regards its policies toward the South two notable addresses by Secretary of State 
American countries, the United States Gov- Hughes in 1928 on the Monroe Doctrine, 
ernment has, since the independence of and in a somewhat less positive manner in 
Panama in 1903, been content with endeav- President Coolidge’s address of welcome to 
—oring to allay the fears which those coun- the delegates of the Pan-American Con- 


j 


4 tries entertain of Yankee imperialism and gress of Journalists in Washington on 
4 hegemony, with promoting inter-American April 8, 1926. 

: _ cooperation and friendship and with uphold- In promoting cooperation and friendship 
P ing mediation and arbitration as means of among the South American countries the 
settling international disputes. United States Government since 1903 has 


Some of the highest officials of the played a commendable and active role. Of 
United States Government during the last the four Pan-American conferences of the 
two decades have persistently sought to twentieth century, three have assembled in 
convince Latin Americans in general and South American capitals. At all these 
- South Americans in particular that they conferences the delegates of the United 
- have nothing to fear from their powerful States have cooperated whole-heartedly in 
northern neighbor. Concrete statements to the promotion of practical, while opposing 
this effect are contained in the well-known political, Pan-Americanism. At the last 
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SOUTH AMERICA’S 


7,300,000 SQUARE MILES 


With the exception of three colonies (British Guiana, Dutch Guiana and French Guiana) 
this vast continent is under the Government of republics, the largest being Brazil, with 
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»275,510 square miles. The estimated total population of South America is over 70,000,000 
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RELATIONS BETWEEN THE U. S. AND LATIN AMERICA 


- conference at Santiago de Chile in 1923 the 
United States very generously agreed, in 


the interest of harmony, to two important 
changes in the organization of the Pan 
American Union, which are designed to 
make it more thoroughly international in 
character and more independent of the 
United States. In addition to the general 
Pan-American conferences, the United 
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the United States Senate in 1921 of the 
treaty by which the United States Govern- 
ment endeavored to right the wrong it had 
done to Colombia when Panama seceded in 
1903 by paying her $25,000,000 has justi- 
fied President’s Harding’s prediction that it 
“would be very helpful * * * in promoting 
our friendly relationships.” 

Arbitration and mediation have been con- 


Map of Central America 


States has participated in numerous special 
Pan-American congresses, the majority of 
which have also assembled in South Amer- 
ica, thereby enabling the United States 
Government to demonstrate to the South 
Americans more concretely than to other 
Latin Americans its spirit of cooperation in 
Pan-American matters. 


A very positive advance in Pan-American 
cooperation was made in 1915 when the rep- 
resentatives of five South American coun- 
tries accepted the invitation of Secretary of 
State Lansing to help decide whether Villa 
or Carranza merited recognition as the head 
of the de facto Government of Mexico, the 
outcome being the recognition of the latter 
by the United States and eight associated 
Latin-American States. The ratification by 


. sistently upheld and endorsed by the United 


States Government in its relations with 
South Amcrican countries during the last 
quarter of a century. President Roosevelt 
in 1908 exerted sufficient pressure upon 
the German Kaiser to cause him to yield to 
the proposal to arbitrate a dispute concern- 
ing German claims against Venezuela that 
had led to a blockade of the Venezuela coast. 
In 1903 all pending claims of United States 
citizens against Venezuela were referred to 
a mixed Claims Commission for adjudica- 
tion. Six years later certain claims arising 
out of the decision by the umpire of this 
commission were referred by the United 
States and Venezuela to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 


Agreements for the arbitration of spe- 
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cific claims were made by the United States 
between 1898 and 1909 with Peru, Chile and 
Brazil. General arbitration conventions 
were signed with Peru in 1908 and with 
Ecuador, Uruguay, Brazil, Paraguay and 
Chile in 1909. In 1902 the United States 
and eight South American republics signed 
a treaty providing for the arbitration of 
pecuniary claims; in 1906 and again in 1909 
similar conventions were signed by the 
United States and nine South American re- 
publics. 

The United States cooperated with Argen- 
tina and Brazil in 1910 in diplomatic action 
that prevented a threatened war between 
Peru and Ecuador. The following year the 
United States received from Great Britain 


a favorable arbitral award in an important — 


and extended controversy with Chile which 
had its origin in a breach of contract be- 
tween Bolivia and an American corpora- 
tion—the Alsop Company-—doing business 
in what was originally Bolivian, but which 
later became Chilean, territory. During 
1915 and 1916 the United States ratified 
treaties with seven South American repub- 
lies which stipulated that disputes which 
cannot be settled by diplomacy shall be sub- 
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mitted to an international commission. In 
April of the following year, during the crisis 
in the dispute between President Wilson and 
President Huerta of Mexico, the United 
States Government promptly and gladly ac- 
cepted the good offices and mediation of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile. 


Finally, the United States, in its efforts 
to bring about the settlement of disputes 
to which a South American nation was a 
party, has frequently mediated or played 
the role of arbitrator in these disputes. 
Secretary of State Hughes in 1924 mediated 
in the feud between Colombia and Panama, 
which dated back to the independence of 
Panama. As a result diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were established 
and a boundary convention between them 
was signed. The same year Peru and 
Ecuador submitted an old boundary dispute 
to the arbitration of the United States. 
The following year Brazil, Colombia and 
Peru accepted a solution of a boundary dis- 
pute which they had previously submitted 
to Secretary of State Hughes. 

Especially significant have been the ef- 
forts of the United States to settle the long- 
standing Tacna-Arica dispute between Peru 
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and Chile. These efforts were begun in 
January, 1922, when Chile and Peru were 
inyited to send delegates to Washington to 
settle, if possible, the dispute, and if not 
successful in this to arrange for its arbi- 
tration. The outcome was that on Jan. 16, 
1923, the President of the United States 
was formally requested to serve as arbi- 
trator of certain phases of the dispute. 
Over two years later, on March 4, 1925, 
President Coolidge handed down his award 
as arbitrator. This provided for the hold- 
ing of a deferred plebiscite to determine 
the future ownership of Tacna and Arica 
and laid down the conditions for the hold- 
ing of the plebiscite. The opening session 
of the Plebiscitary Commission, composed 
of one Chilean, one Peruvian and one 
American, was held in August, 1925. Soon 
afterward, however, hostile feeling be- 
tween Chile and Peru began to impede the 
work of the commission and finally culmi- 
nated in the abandonment of the plebiscite 
after a majority vote of the commission had 
placed the responsibility for this action 
upon Chile. Since then efforts of the 
United States to settle the dispute on 
other bases have proved futile. A recent 
investigator, Professor Graham Stuart of 


Map of Mexico, showing the States into which the republic is divided 


Stanford University, has expressed surprise 
that the arbitrator ever decided that the 
deferred plebiscite was feasible. He is of 
the opinion that its abandonment “has been 
a blow to American prestige.” 


2.—_CARIBBEAN POLITICAL AND 
FINANCIAL PROTECTORATES 


The new interests which the United 
States acquired in the West Indies at the 
_close of the Spanish-American War, the 
Panama Canal Treaty,.the construction of 
the canal and the growth of American in- 
vestments in the Caribbean area have been 
responsible for the policies of the United 
States toward that area being quite differ- . 
ent from those which it has pursued toward 
the countries south of Panama. That the 
United States recognizes the necessity of a 
distinctive set of regional policies for the 
Caribbean area was admitted by Secretary 
of State Hughes in a public address on 

Aug. 30, 1923. 

With four of the countries of the Carib- 
bean area—Cuba, Panama, the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti—the United States Gov- 
ernment has treaty arrangements that have - 
given it considerable latitude in its recent 
relations with them. Two of these coun- 
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latter part of 1906 the United States pro- 
claimed a provisional Government in Cuba 
and maintained it in power until early in 
1909. Secretary of State Lansing in 1917 
warned rebellious Cuban Liberals that the 
United States would not recognize a Gov- 
ernment set up by force; soon afterward 
400 American marines landed at Santiago 
and assisted in the suppression of the re- 
bellion. President Coolidge in 1924 ma- 
terially aided the recognized Government of 
Cuba, then engaged in the suppression of 
internal disorders, by selling to it a consid- 
erable quantity of war materials and by 
maintaining an embargo of several months 
duration against the shipment of arms and 
munitions to the island. Notwithstanding 
the stabilizing effect upon Cuba of the 
Platt amendment the strength of national- 
ist and anti-American sentiment in the 
island was recognized by President Machado 
in May of this year when he admitted that 
on his recent visit to the United States he 
had proposed to the United States Govern- 
ment that there should be a further sever- 


United States: 
The treaty which Panama made with the 


: 

: Keystone 
* MARCELLO DE ALVEAR 

a President of Argentina 

: 

: tries, Cuba and Panama, entered into such 
a treaty agreements upon acquiring their in- 
dependence. 


4 Cuba was left in the military possession 
of the United States at the close of the 
Spanish-American War, and was permitted 
to govern herself only after agreeing in 
1901 to certain conditions embodied in the 
Platt amendment. These conditions re- 
: stricted the right of Cuba freely to make 
treaties or to contract debts; obliged her 
: to continue the sanitary program begun 
during the military occupation by the 
‘United States and to grant to the United 
States coaling and naval stations; and au- 
thorized the United States Government to 
intervene in the island at its discretion “for 
the preservation of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate for 
the protection of life, property and indi- 
vidual liberty,” and for discharging certain 
obligations with respect to Cuba that were 
imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the 
United States. 

Three outstanding incidents suffice to Kadel & Herbert 
illustrate the effectiveness with which the 
Platt ame-dment has been applied. In the 


JOSE SERRATO 
President of Uruguay 


anace of the bonds that bind Cuba to the. 
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“United States, upon acquiring independence 

in 1903, obliges the United States to main- 
tain this independence. It also gives to the 
United States the police and sanitary con- 
trol in the cities of Panama and Colon and 
authorizes the United States to use and oc- 
cupy any lands and waters in the Republic 
of Panama that might be necessary for the 
construction, operation or protection of the 
canal. Thus Panama, while being recog- 
nized as a sovereign and independent State, 
has been since 1903 virtually a protectorate 
of the United States. 

The right of the police and sanitary con- 
trol outlined in the treaty of 1903 has been 
effectively and harmoniously exercised by 
the United States. Panama protested, how- 
ever, when the United States took control 
of. the island of Taboga, near the Pacific 
end of the canal. Panama also felt deeply 
aggrieved in 1921 when the United States 
forced her to accept an unfavorable arbitral 
award in a boundary dispute with Costa 
Rica., A new treaty between the United 
States and Panama was signed in July, 
1926. Its most notable provision forces 
Panama to consider herself in a state of 
war “in case of any war in which the 


Keystone 


ELIGIO AYALA 
President of Paraguay 
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HERNANDO SILES 
President of Bolivia 


United States should be a_ belligerent.” 
Public sentiment in Panama has repudiated 
this treaty, with the result that early in 
1927 further consideration of it was indefi- 
nitely postponed by the Panaman Assembly. 
This action represents the climax to date 
of a spirit of opposition to the United States 
which has been developing in Panama since 
1920. 

Financial difficulties of the Dominican 
Republic and Haiti have resulted during the 
last two decades in treaty arrangements 
that have forced them into financial, and 
to a lesser degree, into the political receiver- 
ship of the United States. President Roose- 
velt in 1905 resorted to an executive agree- 
ment by which the entire collection and the 
application on the foreign debt of 55 per 
cent. of the customs revenues of the Domini- 
can Republic were assumed by the United 
States. Two years later this agreement 
was incorporated in a convention. This 
convention granted the United States no 
political rights in the Dominican Republic, 
but chronic internal disorders in that coun- 
try prompted the United States to send 
commissions on three different occasions be- 
tween 1912 and 1914 to endeavor to bring 


order out of chaos; on another occasion the 
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AUGUSTO B. LEGUIA 
President of Peru 


United States Minister mediated between 


rival political factions. 


Internal conditions did not improve, and 
in 1916 United States Marines were landed 
to maintain order and to protect life and 
property. On Nov. 29 of that year, after 
the Dontinican Government had refused to 
sign a new treaty which enlarged the pow- 
ers of the United States, a proclamation 
was issued by United States naval officers 
which declared the Dominican Republic to 
be under the military administration of the 
United States. This military administra- 
tion was maintained until 1924, although 
President Wilson in 1920, and President 
Harding in 1921, stipulated conditions for 
its termination which were unacceptable to 
the Dominicans. In 1924, after the Domini- 
can Government had agreed to ratify all 
the financial acts of the American military 
administration and to sign a new treaty 
providing for the collection and disburse- 
ment of Dominican revenues by a United 
States Receiver General until all loans, in- 
cluding a new one not to exceed a total 
of $25,000,000, shall have been paid, the 


United States Marines were withdrawn. A 
Dominican Government headed by President 
Vasquez was installed on July 12, 1924, and 
with this Government the United States 
signed a treaty in December, 1924, which 
contains the demands exacted as a condition 
for the termination of the military adminis- 
tration. Thus the Dominican Republic re- 
gained its right of self-government; it still 
remains in the financial receivership of the 
United States. 

Financial difficulties of the Haitian Goy- 
ernment led the United States in 1914 to 
propose a convention similar to the 1907 
convention with the Dominican Republic. 
This proposal was refused by the Haitian 
Government. The following year internal 
disorders in Haiti resulted in the landing 
of United States Marines and the taking 
over by the United States naval authorities 
of the Customs House and other public 
services at Port-au-Prince. On Sept. 16 
of that year a treaty was signed which 
virtually established Haiti as a protectorate 
of the United States, The Haitian Senate 
was virtually coerced by United States 
naval authorities into ratifying this treaty 
on Nov. 11, 1915, and it is still in effect. 
Under its provisions there has been estab- 
lished a Haitian receivership of customs 
under the control of the United States; a 
United States financial adviser has assisted 
in fiscal, financial and commercial matters; 
all revolutionary forces have been disarmed 
and a native constabulary under the com- 
mand of United States officers has been 
organized. Moreover, Haiti has guaranteed 
not to cede any of her territory to any 
nation other than the United States, and 
not to make any new loans or changes in 
her tariff without the consent of the United 
States. Thus Haiti, while remaining equally 
with the Dominican Republic in the finan- 
cial receivership of the United States, is to 
a greater degree than its neighbor, a pro- 
tectorate of the United States. The aim 
of the United States in her Haitian policy 
was declared by Secretary of State Hughes 
in 1923 to be none other than “to establish 
peace and stability.” 


38—SUPERVISION AND INTERVENTION 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


The necessity of prvtecting the Panama 
Canal and the right which it has acquired 
to construct the Nicaragua Canal have 
caused the United States Government to 
feel a peculiar interest in and responsibility 
toward the five Central American republics 
north of Panama. This was admitted by 
President Coolidge on April 25, 1927, when 
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-ing out the terms of the loan contract. 
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he said that toward those cnnenee Swe 


feel a moral responsibility that does not 
attach to other nations.” This new interest 
and responsibility have constituted the jus- 
tification of our Government in supervis- 
ing and even in intervening at its discretion 
in the affairs of the Central American re- 
publics, despite the lack of treaty arrange- 
ments authorizing such action. 

The policy of supervision and intervention 
in Central America is best exemplified in 
the relations of the United States with 
Nicaragua, but additional evidence is not 
lacking. In 1917, because the Tinoco Gov- 
ernment in Costa Rica was disposed to 
grant oil concessions to British interests, 
the United States Government refrained 
from recognizing it, thereby hastening, if 
not assuring its downfall. The Acosta Gov- 
ernment, which came into power in 1919, 
was promptly recognized by that of the 
United States after it had cancelled the ob- 
jectionable British concessions. 

El Salvador in October, 1923, negotiated a 
loan with New York bankers. An inter- 
change of diplomatic notes between the 
Governments of El Salvador and the United 
States, with reference to the loan, resulted 
in El Salvador giving assurances that she 
would cooperate in every respect in carry- 
The 
United States took cognizance of the terms 
of the loan contract, and under certain con- 
tingencies is to authorize the Secretary of 
State to carry out certain of its stipulations. 
Furthermore, matters in dispute concerning 
the loan contract are to be referred to the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States “for decision, and his decision 
shall be final and binding.” 

In 1924, during a revolution in Honduras, 
‘American warships were sent to both coasts 
of Honduras; marines were frequently land- 
ed to protect life and property and to main- 
tain order, and neutral zones were estab- 


lished at various places, including Teguci- 


galpa, the capital. 

The United States has supervised or in- 
tervened in Nicaraguan affairs almost con- 
stantly since 1909. In the latter year the 
United States lent its moral support to help 
overthrow the notorious Liberal President, 
Zelaya, and then materially aided the Con- 
servatives by refusing to permit the Lib- 
erals to bombard a Caribbean port. -With 
the newly established Conservative Govern- 
ment the United States in 1910 entered into 
an agreement which, in part, provided for 
the establishment of a Claims Commission, 
with two-thirds of its membership either 
nominated or appointed by the Government 
of the United States. The Conservatives 


_~emies- of Diaz. 
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were in the minority in Nicaragua, and in 
1911 the Conservative President, Adolfo 
Diaz, confessed his inability to insure “last- 
ing and stable peace, order, economy, moder- 
ation and liberty.” The following year, in: 
response to a request of Diaz that the 
United States protect the lives and prop- 
erty of her nationals and extend this “pro- 
tection to all the inhabitants of the repub- 
lic,” President Taft sent a detachment of 
marines to Nicaragua. The avowed purpose 
in doing this was “to. keep open communi- 
cations, and to protect American life and 
property,” to discountenance “any revival of 
Zelayaism” and to lend the moral support 
of the United States “to the cause of legally 
constituted good government for the benefit 
of the people of Nicaragua.” Marines sub- 
sequently were stationed at various places 
in Nicaragua and before the end of 1912 
even engaged in hostilities against the en- 
For thirteen years there- 
after the Conservatives were maintained in 
power by United States naval forces. 

With a minority Conservative Govern- 
ment, thus protected by United States 


Keystone 


ISIDRO AYORA 
President of Ecuador 
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1926—acts in themselves illegal because of 
the illegal character of the Congress itself— 
after which the resignation of the President 
was accepted. This cleared the way for 
the election of Chamorro, who remained in 
power until Oct. 30, 1926, despite the refusal 
of the United States and the other Central 
American Powers to recognize him. After 
Chamorro’s resignation the eighteen ousted 
Liberal Congressmen were authorized to 
take their seats, although there appears to. 
be some question as to whether they did so. 
At all odds, this Congress, recognizing as. 
valid the resignation of the Constitutional 
President, but ignoring the fact that the 
Constitutional Vice President had been 
deposed by an illegally constituted Con- 
gress, chose Adolfo Diaz as President in 
November, 1926. Five days after his elec- 
tion Diaz appealed to the United States for 
aid against the rebellious Liberals, and two 
days later he was recognized as the Con- 
stitutional President of Nicaragua. ; 


The narrative of events in Nicaragua’ 
during the past ten months need not be re- 


Wide World 


MIGUEL A. MENDEZ 
President of Colombia 
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marines, the United States in 1916 made 
the Bryan-Chamorro treaty. By © this 
treaty Nicaragua, in return for $3,000,000 
to be spent under the supervision of the 
United States, granted to the United States 
the exclusive right to construct the Nica- 
yagua Canal, a ninety-nine-year lease of 
the Corn Islands and. the right to establish 
a naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. 


Free and general elections, supervised by 
United States electoral experts, were held 
in Nicaragua in 1924, and, as a result, a 
coalition Liberal Party came into power on 
Jan. 1, 1925. But the Liberals had rough 
sailing. In August, 1925, the marines were 
withdrawn, and less than three months later 
the Conservatives restored themselves to 
power by a coup d’état, engineered by Gen- 
eral Chamorro. The Constitutional Pres- 
ident was at first retained as a figure- 
head, but the Congress was illegally consti- 
tuted when eighteen Liberal members were 
unseated and as many Conservatives seated 


a their stead. By this illegally constituted Ree ees 
ongress the constitutional Vice President 

: : C . HORACIO VA EZ 
Sacasa was deposed and exiled in January, ee the ee ia Republic 
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told ‘here. Suffice it to say that by March 
of this year over 5,000 marines were either 
in Nicaragua or en route there and fourteen 
United States warships were in Nicaraguan 
waters. Diaz again has been maintained 
in power by armed forces of the United 
States, and one of the immutable bases for 
the negotiation of the recent agreement be- 
tween Mr. Stimson, the personal representa- 
tive of President Coolidge, and the Conser- 
vative and Liberal leaders of Nicaragua, 
was that Diaz should be retained as Presi- 
dent until 1928, when regular elections will 
be held under the supervision of the United 
States. Furthermore, 1,500 marines are to 
be kept in Nicaragua for permanent duty. 
The United States Government has fre- 
quently endeavored to promote among the 
Central American republics arbitration and 
inter-American cooperation, and to demon- 
strate its readiness to offer friendly coun- 
sel or mediation. Between 1900 and 1909 
the United States entered into agreements 
for the arbitration of certain claims with 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, E] Salvador and Cos- 
ta Rica. In 1902 the United States and 
the five Ceneral American republics signed 
a treaty providing for the arbitration of 


RODOLFO CHIARI 
President of Panama 
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ADOLFO DIAZ 
President of Nicaragua 


pecuniary claims; in 1906 and again in 1909 
similar conventions were entered into by 
the same signatories. 


Mediation between Guatemala and El 


. Salvador was effected in 1906 by President 


Roosevelt, in cooperation with President 
Diaz of Mexico; the outcome was a general 
treaty of peace and amity to which all of 
the five Central American republics except 
Nicaragua were signatories. The follow- 
ing year the good offices of the United 
States were three times proffered, twice 
in cooperation with Mexico, to the warring 
republics of Nicaragua, Honduras and El 
Salvador. The first proffer was refused. 
The outcome of the second proffer was a 
treaty of peace between El Salvador and 
Nicaragua. The outcome of the third prof- 
fer was the Central American Confer- 
ence at Washington in 1907, at which the 
five Central American republics, Mexico and 
the United States were represented. The 
most significant achievement of this confer- 
ence was the signing of. a convention pro- 
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LAZARO CHACON 
President of Guatemala ~ 


viding for the establishment of a Central 
American Court of Justice. This arbitral 
court was formally installed on May. 25, 
1908, and functioned until March 17, 1918. 
Unfortunately, the occasion for its dissolu- 
tion was the refusal of the United States 
and Nicaragua to accept its decision to the 
effect that Nicaragua in having signed the 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty had violated a 
treaty of peace and amity signed at Wash- 
ington in 1907, and also had violated cer- 
tain rights of Costa Rica and El Salvador. 

The United States continued after the 
Washington conferences of 1907 to favor 
the arbitration and mediation of Central 
American disputes. As a result of the 
friendly mediation of the United States, a 
convention for the arbitration of a boundary 
dispute between Panama and Costa Rica 
was signed at Washington on March 17, 
1910. President Taft in 1911, at the re- 
quest of President Davila of Honduras, 
intervened as arbitrator in a civil war; 
the outcome was the establishment of a 
provisional government and the restoration 


of peace. Beginning in 1913 the United 
States signed treaties with all the Central 
American republics which stipulated that 
disputes which cannot be settled by diplo- 
macy shall be submitted to an international 
commission. In 1922-1923, in response to 
an invitation extended by the United States, 
the second Central American Conference 
was held in Washington. This conference 
adopted twelve treaties and conventions, 
and three protocols. The United States 
participated in the conference, but could ap- 
propriately become a party to only the con- 
vention for the establishment of interna- 
tional commissions of inquiry. 

The most significant achievement of this 
conference was the signing of a general 
treaty of peace and amity which provides 
that the Governments of the signatory 
States “will not recognize any other Goy- 
ernment which may come into power in any 
of the republics through a coup d’état or a 
revolution against a recognized Govern- 
ment so long as the freely elected repre- 
sentatives of the people thereof have not 
constitutionally reorganized the country.” 
By this treaty the Harding Administraticn 
induced the Central American States to ad- 
here to the Wilson policy, first applied in 
Mexico, of maintaining orderly constitu- 
tional Governments as opposed to revolu~ 
tions and dictatorships. 

Finally, in 1924, in response to the invi- 
tation of Secretary of State Hughes, the 
Governments of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Guatemala participated with 
the United States in a conference at Ama- 
pala, Honduras, the object of which was to 
mediate between warring factions in that 
country. The outcome was the signing of 
a convention and the official restoration cf 
peace on May 5, 1924. 


e 


4.—CORDIAL RELATIONS WITH MEX- 
ICO, 1898-1910 


Varying conditions in Mexico have made 
for varied relations between that country 
and the United States since 1898. In no pe- 
riod in the past, however, have the rela- 
tions between the two countries been more 
cordial than from 1898 to 1910. During 
those years there was splendid cooperation 
between the two Governments for the elim- 
ination of the border problem which had 
many times endangered relations and had 
even threatened to provoke war between the 
two countries. In the same period four 
conventions concerning the water boundary 
between the two countries, two extradition 
treaties, and one convention providing for 
the equitable distribution of waters of the 
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Rio Grande for irrigation purposes, were 
signed. 

The two Governments also had frequent 
recourse to arbitration. In 1902 they 
signed the protocol of an agreement by 


which the claim known as the Pious Fund- 


of the Californias was settled by the Per- 
manent Court at The Hague in 1904. Three 
treaties providing for the arbitration of 


pecuniary claims were signed by the United 


States and Mexico between 1902 and 1910, 
as were a general arbitration convention in 
1908, and two years later, a convention and 
a supplementary protocol for the arbitra- 
tion of the controversy over the ownership 
of a tract of land near El Paso, known as 
the Chamizal case. This question was sub- 
mitted to a mixed commission in 1911, but 
the award was indecisive, and the question 


_has frequently been the subject of diplo- 


matic negotiation since 1911. The achieve- 
ments of Presidents Roosevelt and Diaz in 
mediating between the warring Central 


American States in 1906 and 1907 have al- 


ready been noted. 

At the same time that relations between 
the Governments of the United States and 
Mexico were so extremely cordial, between 


1898 and 1910, American investments in 


Mexico increased enormously. In the dec- 
ade preceding 1912 approximately $500,- 
000,000 of American money was invested 
and in the latter year between 40,000 and 
75,000 Americans were living in Mexico. 
The official and public opinion held of 
Mexico in the United States was well ex- 
pressed by Secretary of State Root in 1907 
when he said that the Government of Mex- 
ico had attained a “high standard of states- 
manship. * * * There has grown up 
and is continually developing between the 
people of the two countries a knowledge of 
each other, an appreciation of each other, 
a kindlier feeling toward each other.” 


5.—RELATIONS WITH MEXICO DUR- 
ING THE REVOLUTION, 1910-1917 


During the revolution against Diaz (1910- 
1911), and the later turbulent adminis- 
tration of Madero (1911-1913), President 
Taft, while endeavoring to secure guaran- 
tees for the safety of American lives and 
property in Mexico, twice mobilized thou- 
sands of soldiers along the international 
frontier and also sent warships to Vera 
Cruz. In each instance Congressional and 
public opinion in the United States strongly 
opposed his apparent intervention program. 
President Taft turned over the unsolved 
Mexican problem to President Wilson .on 
March 4, 1918—twelve days after the 


coup d’état of the reactionary Huerta, and 
ten days after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Madero. 


Wilson’s policy toward the usurper 
Huerta evolved gradually. From the be- 
ginning he refused to recognize him on 
the grounds that he had obtained power 
“by treachery and violence.” In the Sum- 
mer of 1913 he intervened indirectly in 
Mexico when he sent John Lind to Mexico 
City with instructions looking toward the 
elimination of Huerta and the restoration 
of peace through a fair election. Lind’s 
mission was a failure, but before the end 
of 1918, in three celebrated public utter- 
ances," Wilson made it clear that he did 


not intend to intervene with armed forces 


to oust Huerta, but that the entire moral 
force of his position would be put behind 
those in Mexico who were opposing Huerta. 
In keeping with this policy, Wilson early 
in 1914 placed an embargo upon the ship- 
ment of arms to Mexico. Soon afterward 
Huerta’s hostile attitude and particularly 
his refusal to salute the American flag after 
it had been insulted at Tampico, induced 
Wilson to intervene with force in Mexico. 


PIO ROMERO BOSQUE 
President of El Salvador 


interception of arms 
designed for Huerta followed, resulting in 
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PLUTARCO ELIAS CALLES 
President of Mexico 


The occupation of Vera Cruz and the 
and munitions 


the severance of diplomatic relations, the 
mediation of the A B C Powers and the 
Niagara Falls conference. By this confer- 
ence little was accomplished toward paci- 
fying Mexico, but the successful mediation 
of the A B C Powers helped to dispel Latin 
American fear of the United States and 
prepared the way for Wilson, in due course, 
to withdraw gracefully the troops from 
Vera Cruz. 

Out of the turmoil of civil war between 
the Liberal leaders that followed the over- 
throw of Huerta, Carranza emerged as the 
dominant Mexican chieftain. Accordingly, 
he won on Oct. 19, 1915, the recognition of 
the United States and of eight associated 


Latin American nations as the head of the 


de facto Government. This success piqued 
his rival, Villa, who, by way of retaliation 
started upon a career as an audacious ban- 
dit and murderer. The Santa Ysabel mas- 
sacre, the Columbus raid and the Pershing 
expedition sent into Mexico to capture 
Villa were but the outstanding incidents in 


the deliberate attempt of Villa to embarrass 
Carranza by involving him in serious diffi- 
culties with the United States. That Villa 
did not succeed in all his ulterior designs 
was due most of all to the forbearance of 
President Wilson. Furthermore, as the Per- 
shing expedition recrossed into the United 
States early in 1917 a new Constitution was 
promulgated at Queretaro. In generalizing 
upon significant developments between 1913° 
and 1917 it may be said that from the 
standpoint of the Mexican revolution the 
historic mission of Wilson had been to help 
prevent a permanent Conservative reaction 
under Huerta and to make possible, under 
the leadership of Carranza, the incorpora- 
tion into the Mexican Constitution of the 
socio-economic aims of the revolution of 
1910. 


6.—RELATIONS WITH MEXICO EN- 
DANGERED BY 1917 CONSTITUTION 


The constitutional provisions embodying 
the socio-economic aims of the Mexican 
revolution which have resulted in straincd 
relations between the United States and 
Mexico relate to agrarian reforms, the na- 
tionalization of subsoil deposits, and the 
limiting of land, particularly agricultural 
land, which foreigners may own in Mexico. 
As regards the agrarian reforms, the pay- 
ment in bonds, instead of in cash for a just 
value thereof, to American land owners in 
Mexico for lands expropriated under the 
authority of the agrarian provisions of the 
Mexican Constitution, was largely responsi- — 
ble for strained relations between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Mexico 
between 1917 and 1920. This was partially 
responsible for the refusal of the United 
States to recognize Obregén after he be- 
came President in 1920, and for a diplomatic 
deadlock between the two Governments be- 
tween 1921 and 1923. In a Joint Confer- 
ence in 1923, however, it was agreed that 
thenceforth Mexico would limit the amount 
of land belonging to Americans that might 
be expropriated on the basis of payment in 
bonds and that all claims of Americans re- 
sulting from the carrying out of the agra- 
rian program of the Mexican Government 
should be adjudicated, as is now being done 
by the General Claims Commission at 
Washington. A Special Claims Commis- 
sion has also been created to pass upon 
claims resulting from damages incurred by 
Americans in Mexico as a result of revolu- 
tionary conditions between 1910 and 1920. 

Nationalization of subsoil deposits was 
not one of the primary aims of the Mexican 
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revolution in 1910. Provisions authorizing 


such action, however, were incorporated in 


the Constitution of 1917, and executive ac- 
tion taken by Carranza to put them into 
operation before his death in 1920 resulted 
in a concerted but futile effort in ‘the 
United States to bring about intervention in 
Mexico. Carranza’s death relieved the dip- 
lomatic friction, but the inability of the 


‘United States Government to secure from 


Obregon, as a condition for his recognition, 
what it regarded as essential guarantees for 
the protection of American property rights 
in Mexico against the enforcement of the 
constitutional provisions authorizing both 
agrarian reforms and the nationalization of 
subsoil deposits, made complete the diplo- 
matic deadlock of 1921-1923. In the Joint 
Conference of 1923 the Mexican Commis- 
sioners agreed, with respect to the petro- 
leum controversy, that their Government 


‘would recognize the right to the subsoil 


deposits of all owners of the surface who 
before the promulgation of the Constitution 
had performed a positive act indicative of 
their intention to exploit the subsoil. With 
respect to owners who, before the promulga- 


tion of the Constitution, had not performed 


such a positive act, the Mexican Commis- 


sioners, without repudiating their contention _ 
‘that in principle such owners had forfeited 
their rights to the subsoil, recognized the 


right of the United States to make “any 
reservation of or in behalf of the rights” 
of such nationals before an arbitral claims 
commission. 


After the recognition of Obregon, accord- 
ed on the basis of the understandings 
reached by the Joint Conference of 1923, 
and after the creation of the General and 


~ Special Claims Commissions, relations be- 


tween the United States and Mexico were 
very cordial until November, 1925. As proof 
of this, mention may be made of the very 
generous material and moral support which 


the Government of the United States lent 


to the Obregén Government during the de 
la Huerta revolution of 1923-1924, and its 
very positive acts of hostility toward the 
revolutionists. 

Serious friction again develuped between 
the two Governments in the latter part of © 
1925 when the Mexican Congress passed 
legislation putting into operation the pro- 
visions of the Constitution relating to the 
nationalization of subsoil deposits—which 
provisions thereto had been put into opera- 
tion only by executive decree—and also 
passed legislation putting into operation 
the constitutional provisions limiting the — 
amount of agricultural land which foreign- 
ers may own in Mexico. It is the conten- 
tion of the United States Government that 
both laws are retroactive and confiscatory 
in character and in violation of the under- 
standings reached with the Obregén Goy- 
ernment before its recognition by that of 
the United States. In a final note termi- 
nating a voluminous correspondence on the 
probable effect of these laws, Secretary of 
State Kellogg, on Oct. 30, 1926, notified the 
Mexican Government that the United States 
did not expect it to take any action that 
would deprive Americans in Mexico of their 
property rights. 

Meanwhile the land law, as a tesait of 
its having been accepted by many aliens, 
including Americans, offers some prospect 
of provoking no further serious diplomatic 
friction between the two Governments. As 
regards the controversy over the petroleum 
law, a lull has developed since the aggrieved 
petroleum companies have appealed to the 
Mexican Supreme Court against its alleged 
retroactive and _  confiscatory features. 


Should the Supreme Court rule against the 
petroleum companies, and should the Mexi- 
- can Government take steps to enforce the 
law as it is now regulated by Executive 
decree, the diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Mexico would probably 
again become very strained. 
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ica are a product of the twentieth 

century. Before 1900 American capi- 
talists and industrialists had penetrated 
into Mexico, Cuba, Central America, and 
even into South America, but the move- 
ment was a sporadic one and of little mo- 
ment. The domestic demand for funds and 
the consequent high rate of interest here 
made the export of capital unprofitable. 
But in the last twenty-five years we have 
become the Latin-American investors par 
excellence in the Caribbean area, and even 
in South America. These financial ventures 
have both an economic and a political phase 
which deserves attention. 

We turn first to the economic side of the 
matter. At the outset it should be made 
clear that we have not invested money in 
Latin America because we wanted to con- 
trol Latin-American politics or economics. 
Money is not so magnanimous as to serve 
political interests first. Capitalists demand 
interest rather than intervention. We have 
invested in Latin America since 1900 be- 
cause it was a better place to invest than 
in the United States. Capitalists are greedy 
—like everybody else. Since 1900 the United 
States has produced more capital than 
could be employed here at high rates of in- 
terest, hence some of it—the most daring 
part—sought lucrative investment abroad. 
Secondly, we reached. a point long before 
the World War where our 100,000,000 peo- 
ple could not consume all we made. Pro- 
duction outran population. We needed for- 
eign markets for our factories if they were 
to run at capacity. To secure foreign mar- 
kets we had to invest in them. Consumption 
of goods, services and capital tend to lag 
behind production. The capitalist class, 
therefore, which is in control of modern 
business, constantly demands new markets 
and new opportunities for investment. For- 
merly it may have been true that “trade 
follows the flag’; the twentieth century 
motto is, “trade follows investment.” We 
invested in Latin America extensively since 
1898, because it was the best and most logi- 
cal place for surplus funds and products. 
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At the beginning of the present century 
our holdings abroad totaled approximately 
$455,000,000, distributed as follows: 


MexiCotecwi nar ned wee eee $185,000,000 
Canadas. cca ato i cues 150,000,000 
CUubar Pino eee oe ee 50,000,000 
Other Latin-American republics 55,000,000 
FOURO DOSS tacsgerctericts geese tem nae 10,000,000 
OLienGe yee cscs ears BU eee 5,000,000 


Our investments abroad had risen to 
$1,500,000,000 some time before the World 
War, but we owed to foreign nations 
$6,500,000,000. We have now become a 
creditor nation to the extent of $22,000,000,- 
000. The Controller of the United States 
Treasury summarized “our contributions to 
financing the outside world” from August, 
1914, to August, 1922, as follows: 


American securities repur- 

chased abroad ia. sce. fee $3,000,000,000 
American Government loans..10,000,000,000 
Interest accrued on the above. 2,000,000,000 
Commercial credit extended 


abroad 2a ee ae 3,000,000,000 
Dollar securities bought 
abrOaGrxiagt ones Samakeraees 2,731,000,000 
Foreign money securities sold 
ELE Othe Serena: fer eaten 620,000,000 
Foreign currencies bought by 
AM OriGa crew Meu stent eee 500,000,000 
TOtalipe ce soticte ee $21,851,000,000 


Some $10,000,000,000 of the above consist 
of Government loans to Europe for war 
and post-war purposes. This may therefore 
be dropped from consideration; more than 
one-half of it has already been canceled. 
Of the remaining $12,000,000,000, more than 
one-third is invested in Latin America. On 
Dec. 31, 1925, the Department of Commerce 
estimated that the total investments of the 
United States in Latin America amounted 
to $4,240,000,000. Of this amount, $910,000,- 
000 was in Government securities or in 
Government-guaranteed obligations and 
$3,330,000,000 in industrial-and other pri- 
vate securities. During 1926, about $1,000,- 
000,000 additional foreign investments were 
bought by United States citizens, and of 
this amount $354,989,700 went to Latin 
America. About $70,000,000 of the 1926 
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investments went to private industrial 
and commercial corporations. The remain- 
___ der was borrowed by national Governments, 
: States or municipalities, and was largely 
destined for the construction of railways. 
highways or other public works. A more re- 
3 cent estimate by the Department of Com- 
‘* merce (June 30, 1927) placed our Eatin- 
American investments at $4,800,000,000. 


INTERESTS IN CUBA 


Among the Latin-American republics, 
Cuba now leads in the amount of American 
investment, with more than a quarter of 
the total. The Department of Commerce in 
1924 estimated that $1,360,000,000 of money 

- was invested in that island. Of this sum 
$110;000,000 was in Cuban Government 
bonds and the remainder in the following: 


$750,000,000 


Sugar properties............. 


a Railroads ....... Ay eee 110,000,000 
Publiertitilities, ao. es:08ek vee 110,000,000 
Hotels, office buildings and 

other real estate...... See 80,000,000 
Tobacco and cigars.......... 50,000,000 
Miscellaneous factories..... = 40,000,000 
Mining properties...... eaten 35,000,000 

be Merchandise ...............- 30,000,000 

Sg Agricultural land other than 

sugar and tobacco land... 25,000,000 

fe MSAD AIT Soe oT es Re are sete eee 20,000,000 

7” Independent docks, ware- 

: houses and terminal facil- 

: Mele SeL et feta tty, ea ae rk ae 10,000,000 

"Potala cicdestanteies ..ee.-$1,250,000,000 


By Nov. 30, 1926, American capital in- 
vested increased to $1,470,500,000. 
That Cuban railroads should be the prod- 
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uct of American money and American en- 
gineering seems a natural concomitant of 
our economic and political interest in the 
Pearl of the Antilles. Telephone and tel- 
egraph companies, power companies, mining 
interests in iron, copper and manganese, 
newspapers, oil, meat packing, cement and 
fruit growing consume many millions of 
dollars of American capital. So extensive 
are the Cuban holdings of Americans that 
it may truly be said that the “business life 
of Cuba is dominated by American money.” 
The National City Bank, with twenty-four 


branches in Cuba; the American Foreign 


Banking Corporation, the Trust Company 
of Cuba, organized by Norman H. Davis in 
1905; the First National Bank of Boston 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
have played a large part in the financial 
and commercial activities of Cuba since the 
Spanish war. 

Mexico stands second to Cuba in the 
amount of American capital. 
Andrew D. Barlow, an American consul in 
Mexico, stated after a careful estimate: 


“Five hundred million dollars of gold is, in ~ 


round numbers, the American capital in- 
vested in Mexico.” The year 1912, perhaps, 
represented the maximum investment period 
for American funds in Mexico. Revolution- 
ary disturbances after 1913 lessened all 
economic activities in oil and mining prop- 
erties, the two fields of special interest to 
American capitalists. During December, 
1926, at the request of the State Depart- 
ment, the American consuls in Mexico re- 


A view of Buenos Aires from the tower of the Prensa Building 


In 1902, Mr. 
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ported to that department the value of 
American holdings in Mexico as follows: 


EVUT ALS PLOPELey « siie cis cera. e viele $166,047,000 
Wrbans propert yess. 225 0. cies 35,771,000 
MOTIBIATIOS! Aig motels sake toe os bis dene 318,638,000 
FUCTHTIVETHES | lieve o.oo ogo ore-e voremsroes 50,070,000 
DEINE RMT STs Gb oia4/e) aap -ogece we arstore 317,427,000 
ROTSTEIGOES ore frie co ete stoves +. Siete subianers 25,180,000 
BG LOGTS Weg eRe oe oR anene Cece acre 10,935,000 
PEREBPI WAYS Oe dae ccc steered lobe ous Ganon Nous 248,158,000 
Manufacturing enterprises... 27,716,000 
Merchandising enterprises... 26,140,000 
ICH UtiLItiCS:. >... <5. 2% temic te 30,799,000 
*Concealed interests......... 6,938,000 
Miscellaneous investments not 

INCIUGEA.. ADOVEs! visio vals coe ore 125,242,000 


TNCUGH) Gow qaaunmicn poo eD aoe $1,389,061 ,000 


*American capital invested in Mexican 
companies, facts about which are not 
easily obtainable from public records. 


At the close of 1926 Americans had in- 
vested in the South American Continent 
approximately $1,250,000,000. Chile led the 
list with $400,000,000, followed by Brazil 
with $300,000,000, Argentina with $235,- 
000,000 and Peru with $100,000,000. North 
American need for coffee, oil, manganese, 
meat and nitrates has helped to bring about 
this export of capital, but South American 
need for foreign capital has been even more 
compelling. 

Our financial interests in Chile have 
doubled in value since 1920, when $200,000,- 
000 was invested there. Between 1921 and 
1926 American financiers have purchased 
Chilean Government bonds to the sum of 
$62,000,000 United States currency; a 
smaller additional sum was invested in 
bonds payable in sterling, sold originally 
on the London market, and internal bonds 
payable in Chilean currency were sold in 
this country during that same period in a 
sum exceeding $5,000,000. By 1926 industrial 
holdings by Americans aggregated some 
$350,000,000, chiefly investments of the 
Guggenheim interests in copper (the Ana- 
conda Copper Company and the Braden 
Copper Company) ; by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation in iron; by W. R. Grace & Co. 
in exporting and importing facilities, banks 
and transportation and in the~ nitrate 
plants of the Anglo-Chilean Consolidated 
Nitrate Corporation. Copper mining, de- 
veloped principally by American engineers 
and money, has attained such proportions as 
to rank Chile second in the world’s produc- 
tion. Gold, silver and coal are also mined, 
but exploitation of these mines has been 
fostered largely by domestic capital. South- 
ern Chile is excellently adapted to wool pro- 
duction, which is conducted on a scientific 
scale, but the investment is chiefly Chilean 
and British. 
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Brazil stands second among South Amer- 
ican republics as to amount of American 
capital invested. Of the total of $300,000,- 
000, one-half was held in State and munici- 
pal bonds, according to figures for 1928: 


Bonds of Brazilian Federal 

Union and--Districtie. .. 2. $104,316,000 
Stateabondsss. atic ste then Sartecit 27,761,000 
Municipal= bonds: s.-os. saat 15,338,559 
Paulista hh. bonds. as. 3,619,032 


o 


Total dollar bonds......... $151,034,591 


On Dec. 31, 1926, American capital in- 
vested in Brazil amounted to $222,3856,500 
in bonds of the Federal, State and Munici- 
pal Governments and $100,000,000 in indus- 


trial enterprises. The United States Steel 


Corporation, with its manganese produc- 
tion; Wilson, Swift and Armour in meat- 
packing plants, and the Brazilian Traction, 
Light and Power Company are the out- 
standing industrial activities employing 
American capital in Brazil. This vast coun- 
try has just begun its economic develop- 
ment. The two most important industries, 
coffee and rubber, have been operated with 
domestic capital. They, with manufacturing 
plants for textiles, shoes and the simpler 
household articles, have absorbed all avail- 
able funds. But Brazil has over 1,000,000 
square miles of untouched forests; there are 
mines, coal beds, iron fields and agricultu- 
ral possibilities which guarantee fertile 
fields for the future investment of Amer- 
ican capital. 


INVESTMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


Probably $40,000,000 represented the 
amount of American funds invested in Ar- 
gentina in 1920. Since then we have in- 
vested more heavily, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing figures furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for 1924: 

Government bonds............ $117,000,000 


100,000,000 
17,500,000 


acu an.c.} SAR CRN $234,500,000 


At the end of 1925, American capital in- 
vested in Argentina was estimated at $134,- 
500,000 in bonds of the Federal, State and 
Municipal Governments and $100,000,000 in 
other investments, a total of $234,500,000. 


Dr. Alberto B. Martinez, the Argentine stat- - 


istician, recently stated it was “reasonable 
to suppose that $250,000,000 of American 
money is now invested in Argentina.” He 
also estimated that the total foreign invest- 
ment in his country was $3,600,000,000, al- 
though, aecording to La Nacion of Buenos 
Aires (April 28, 1927,), the total foreign 
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capital invested in Argentina at the end of 
March, 1927, was $2,500,000,000. 

American industrial investments here are 
mainly in meat-packing plants (frigorifi- 
cos), oil fields, cement plants, public 
utilities, banking houses, factories for auto- 
mobiles, textile mills, leather, lead and alu- 
minum production. The total investment of 
American capital in Argentine meat-pack- 
ing plants in 1926 was placed at $80,000,000. 
The percentage of such companies con- 
trolled by American capital has been rap- 
idly increasing. The following table gives 
evidence. ' 


Period 

Controlled by Year 1909. 1918-1920. 
British companies.... 27.0 | 22.0 
Argentine companies.. 27.0 9.8 
American companies.. 35.3 68.1 


The American packing houses of Swift, 
Armour, Morris and Wilson are the domi- 
nant factors in this control. The Compafia 
Swift Internacional owns the entire stock 
of the Compafia Swift de la Plata, and 
with an invested capital of $20,000,000 oper- 


ates eight slaughter houses, freezing plants © 


and distribution works. Armour & Co de 
la Plata operates two meat-packing plants 
in Argentina. The following table issued 
by the Department of Commerce shows the 


paid-up capital that these companies have 
invested in Argentina, and also their profits 


-from operation for the calendar year 1916, 


a year of great prosperity, and for an aver- 
age year, 1923: 
Paid-up Profits Profits 
Companies. capital. 1916. 1923. 

Armour & Co. -—Gold Pesos——_-——_4 

de la Plata....20,000,000 672,463 2,554,978 
La Blanca (Mor- 

ris-Armour) ..10,000,000 1,529,901 2,118,875 


Swift de la 


Plata ........20,000,000 2,758,940 2,174,944 
Argentina Cen- 
tral (Wilson & 


Co.) 5,000,000 915,035 1,725,738 


The oil investments controlled by Amer- 
ican capital are operated for the Standard 
Oil Company of California, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, with $3,000,000. 

Our interest in Peru is vested chiefly in 
copper mining and in oil. The Cerro de 
Pasco Copper Corpcration controls 730 min- 
eral claims, comprising 5,900 acres. It owns 
the largest copper-producing mine in Peru; 
production in a single month (September, 
1923,) amounted to 11,000,000 pounds. This 
company also controls a _ railroad, coal 
mines and haciendas. The Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey is represented in 
Peru by the International Petroleum Com- 
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pany, whose properties cover 1,000,000 
acres. This company controls 70 per cent. 
of the Peruvian petroleum output, while 
British capital controls 27 per cent. and 
Italian companies the remaining 3 per cent. 
The two principal Peruvian cotton mills are 
owned by W. R. Grace & Co. This company 
also owns estates, banks and factories along 
the entire west coast of South America. In 
importing and exporting in Chile, Peru and 
Ecuador, W. R. Grace & Co., with their 
ships, wharves and warehouses, have the 
bulk of the trade. Total American invest- 
ments in Peru amount to approximately 
$100,000,000, while British capital invested 
there exceeds ours by 25 per cent. 

Colombia is becoming an increasingly at- 
tractive field for investment of our surplus 
funds. We hold more than $13,000,000 of 
Colombian Government, State and munici- 
pal bends, and probably $75,000,000 of other 
securities. The International Petroleum 
Company, a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company, by completing its 360-mile pipe 
line in Colombia, becomes one of the largest 
oil-producing companies in the world. A 
similar sum of American money is invested 
in Venezuela, about one-half of it in oil de- 
velopments and the remainder in sugar, 
mines, banks and public utilities. In Bolivia 
$50,000,000 out of a total of $80,000,000 
American capital is being used in producing 
tin and petroleum. 


Market place, Ballivan, Viacha, Bolivia 


Central American agriculture, transpor- 


tation, banking, railroads and public util-— 


ities are utilizing American capital. The 
United Fruit Company alone has $200,000,- 
000 invested in its banana plantations, 
wharves, railroads and other facilities in 
the Caribbean countries. The report of this 
company for 1923 shows the following in- 
vestment in Central America: 


COSt@aRiCa gn. ssc a eee loners $8,585,268 | 
Gilateémala ss. vxaccte. ewer ee 3,944,762 
ELON GQULrAG eta Bd taste ston cies sie roaet 24,232,275 
INiC aL APU america ca meianin sel = lens teoncet 170,000 
PanamMawein ~< CAwa see clic 8,253,226 


“Facts,” says Owen D. Young, “are our — 
scarcest raw material.”’ But as raw material, 


facts need “‘working up,” that is, interpre- 
tation. And in the interpretation it is very 
difficult to keep them free from the “im- 
port tariff of prejudice, self-interest and 
narrow nationalism.” To know what we 
have invested and where in Latin America, 
may be less valuable than to know why we 
have invested there. Three things seem 
clear regarding American investments in 
Latin America: (1) They are made for con- 
structive purposes; (2) They are subject to 
close scrutiny and supervision by investors; 
(8) An official adviser system is set up in 
republics with unstable governments. 

One conclusion is patent from even a 
cursory examination of our investments 
south of the Rio Grande. They are placed 


(Wide World) 


in constructive enterprises. American 
money grows sugar rather than ships of 
war; it builds canals rather than cannons; 
the products of our loans are roads and 
railroads, copper and coffee, telephones and 
telegraphs, machines and meat plants. 
Neither the munitions of war nor the in- 
struments of social disintegration* have 
come to Latin America from our enterprise 
there. We raise the level of living. We 
place men in occupations of which they 
may be proud. American money keeps men 
employed at good wages. That such con- 
structive work is altruistic need not be 
argued; it is pursued for gain. It is prof- 
itabie, but it can scarcely be a bonanza 
“beyond the dreams of avarice’; else would 
competition soon flood the field and level 
profits. Nor is the investment profitable 
' to our capitalists only; in larger taxes, in- 
creased employment, higher wages and a 
higher standard of living, Latin Americans 
profit much. 


INVESTMENT POLICY 


It can safely be said that our Govern- 
ment has had no clearly defined foreign in- 
vestment policy. As a borrowing rather 
than a lending nation we had no need for it. 
But we have now become a powerful finan- 
cial unit in the comity of nations. We are 
now developing a definite policy. One of the 
essential elements of this policy is super- 
vision by the State Department. This super- 
vision over American investments abroad 
is essentially negative. It aims to prevent 
American money from exploitation by for- 
eigners, and foreigners from exploitation 
by American money. Secretary Knox once 
embodied his policy in the words: “The 
State Department will give all proper sup- 


port to legitimate and beneficial enterprises - 


in foreign countries.” On another occasion 
(January, 1912) he said: “A leading Govern- 
ment should deter its nationals from mak- 
ing loans not of a sufficiently broad pur- 
pose to secure the approval of said Govern- 
ment in consultation with the other inter- 
ested Powers.” Speaking before the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce on May 28, 
1927, Secretary Mellon declared that Amer- 
ican bankers owe it to their clients to exer- 
cise “unusual care” in investigating the 
securities back of foreign loans. But, he 
added, “the investor must make his own 
decision as to whether the security of any 
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foreign loan is ample.” Our Government 
desires to be informed when extensive credit 
or large loans are made abroad that it may 
afford advice. As Mr. Hughes, while Sec- 
retary of State, expressed our polity (Aug. 
30, 1923), it is this: “It must be remem- 
bered that the Government of the United 
States has no power to compel its citizens 
to lend money or to fix the terms of their 
investment. Nor is it in a position to con- 
trol the action of other Governments who 
desire to borrow. In this situation our Govy- 
ernment endeavors by friendly advice to 
throw its influence against unfairness and 
imposition.” ; 

Recent history has shown that private 
investments in foreign countries with weak 
or unstable governments, by nationals of 
strong governments, easily lead to spheres 
of influence with extraterritorial privileges 
for the strong investing country. From 
spheres of influence, by short and easy 
steps, the powerful investing country passes 
to political control of the weak borrower’s 
foreign relations. From political control of 
foreign relations to control of domestic af- 
fairs is a natural and logical step. Thus is 
the aggrandizing nation in complete control 
of the economic life of the borrower. 
Against such a series of events our Govern- 
ment guards. The first step in this séries 
is brought about by a default in the pay- 
ment of interest or principal. Then, again, 
“friendly advice against unfairness and 
imposition” may be of no avail if the bor- 
rowing government is weak and unstable. 
The party in power for a season may in- 
vest or deliberately squander borrowed 
funds with no regard for civic welfare. 
Service on a foreign debt may mean little 
to such a party in comparison with the 
feathering of its own nest. Here is the 
province for the “adviser system.” Super- 
vision has been applied in all areas, the ad- 
visory system more particularly in the re- 
publics of the Caribbean. 

American foreign investments constitute 
today our widest departure from the policy 
of isolation. In no part of the world have 
we larger or more important investments 
than in Latin America. Here we lay the 
cornerstone of our policy. To date, that pol- 
icy seems to tend toward constructive en- 
terprise rather than exploitation in the for- 
eign field, and toward supervision to pre- 
vent injustice to either borrower or lender. 


Latin Ameriea’s Growing, Financial 


Stability | 


By WILLIAM E. DUNN 


ForMER DIRECTOR GENERAL OF INTERNAL REVENUE oF HaitTI1, WHO Has HELD: VARIOUS 
ACADEMIC AND OFFICIAL POSITIONS IN LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


been regarded as a favorite field for 

American foreign trade and invest- 
ments, uneasiness is felt in some quarters 
lest our progress in extending our inter- 
ests in the Southern republics may be 
taking on too rapid a pace. Especially 
is this view expressed with respect to the 
unprecedented flow of capital to that area 
which is now taking place through the 
‘sale of Government bonds and other securi- 
ties of those countries in the United States. 

Until the close of the World War, our 
economic contacts with Latin America 
were confined chiefly to the development 
of trade relations, improvement of ship- 
ping and communication facilities, and to 
direct private and corporate investments in 
such industries as mining, petroleum, meat 
packing plants, railways, sugar plantations, 
and other miscellaneous agricultural enter- 
prises which were virtually domestic in 
many respects. Although numerous branches 
of American banks were established in 
South and Central America, except for 
banking operations connected with the activ- 
ities mentioned our financial institutions 
took little part in the extension of credit to 
Latin America, this réle being left to Brit- 
ish and European financiers, who had long 
acted as pioneers in that field. 

The altered status of the United States 
as a creditor nation, our plethora of capi- 
tal, and the search for high-yield invest- 
ments, has led to the next logical step in 
the development of our diplomatic relations 
with Latin America in the form of govern- 
mental and industrial financing through the 
sale of publicly offered securities to Amer- 
ican investors. This movement is of com- 
paratively recent origin. Ten years ago 
a scant dozen Latin-American securities 
were regularly traded in on the New York 
. Stock Exchange. Today an average of sev- 
enty such issues appear in the daily trans- 
actions of that institution, and some twenty 
on the New York Curb Exchange. Large 
volumes of privately placed and internal 
securities of Latin-American countries are 
held by investors in the United States. In 
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addition, there are outstanding numerous 
domestic issues of American corporations 
whose operations are centred in Latin Amer- 
ica. The volume of Latin-American pub- 
lic financing in the United States since 1919 
may be seen from the following figures 
compiled by the Finance and Investment Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in Washington: 


ANNUAL FLOTATIONS OF LATIN- 
AMERICAN DOLLAR ISSUES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Govt. and 
Govt. 

Year uarant’d. Corporate. Total. 
1919 .....$20,900,000 $7,500,000 $28,400,000 
19202558 Nil 46,050,000’ 46,050,000 
1921 .....189,030,000 49,196,749 238,226,749 
1922 .....186,275,000 71,220,700 257,495,700 
1923 . 117,500,000 55,646,500 173,146,500 
1924 .. 90,990,000 38,382,500 129,372,500 
1925 ... 92,190,950 43,750,000 135,940,950 
1926 .....317,708,200 69,929,500 387,637,700 
*1927 ...166,848,800 82,245,000 249,093,800 


Ttl. $1,181,442,950 $463,920,949 $1,645,363,899 


The above totals refer to the par value of 
securities _ offered, without deduction of 
amounts refunded to American creditors. 

*Dp to and including June 30, 1927. 


It will be noted that governmental loans 
have predominated during the years covered, 
having reached a record figure of $387,- 
637,700 in 1926. Offerings during the pres- 
ent year continued at the same high level 
up to May, since which time there has been 
a distinct lull in common with all foreign 
financing, on account of both seasonal influ- 
ences and the large volume of undigested 
securities, both foreign and domestic, with 
which the American bond market has had 
to contend. The flotation of a number of 
new Latin-American loans now under con- 
sideration, which are expected to be offered 
by late Summer or in the Autumn, will 
probably make the 1927 total only slightly 
less than for the banner year of 1926. Direct 
investments of American capital in Latin- 
American industries have kept pace with 
public security offerings. Holding com- 
panies have been organized in the United 
States to acquire hydroelectric plants, street 
railway and suburban lines, telephone sys- 
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tems and other profitable properties. Min- 
ing and petroleum companies are constantly 
extending and improving their holdings. 
Agricultural development in many lines is 
being made possible by American capital. 
Shipping, cable and radio facilities are being 
multiplied. These combined activities have 
brought total American investments in 
Latin America as of July 1, 1927, to an 
estimated amount of approximately $5,000,- 
000,000, according to figures compiled by 
the United States Department of Commerce. 
This is equivalent to 40 per cent. of total 
estimated American holdings abroad. 


. To complete the picture of our enormous 
interests in Latin America, it is interesting 
to note that our total trade with the coun- 
tries to the South attained a value of almost 
$2,000,000,000 in 1926, as compared with 
$767,285,000 in 1913. The comparative fig- 
ures of our trade with Latin America for 
these two years are as follows: 
Imports. Exports. Total. 

1926 ..$1,044,526,000 $836,592,000 $1,881,118,000 
1913 .. 443,453,000 323,832,000 767,285,000 


AN ERA OF PROGRESS 


Latin America being regarded as typical 
of political unrest, economic backwardness 
and doubtful credit responsibility, it is diffi- 
cult for the average American to realize the 
progress that has been made by .the ma- 
jority of the twenty republics during the 
past few years. It will therefore be of in- 
terest to inquire into certain fundamental 
conditions that affect our constantly in- 
creasing Latin-American holdings, keeping 
in mind that all generalizations regarding 
Latin America must be qualified, because 
each of the twenty republics has a distinct 
nationality and peculiar characteristics of 
its own. 


With a few ' tstanding exceptions, there 
is reason for believing that Latin America 
has virtually completed that stage of its 
evolution which has been characterized by 
frequent revolutionary disturbances. The 
breaking down of the barriers of isolation 
through trade and travel has brought about 
a psychological change in the attitude of 
the governing classes with respect to civil 
strife. While sporadic flare-ups may yet 
occur even in countries which have been 


stable for many years, there is little like-— 


lihood of serious interference with trade 
and industry, or of the permanent impair- 
ment of public credit. Even Mexico, which 
may be regarded as the worst example of 
possibilities in this line, has not repudiated 
her foreign obligations. The potential 
wealth and resources of every Latin-Amer- 
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ican country are so great that prosperity is 
inevitable so long as internal disorders are 
avoided, and their recuperative powers are 
so strong that the effects of political un- 
rest are seldom of long duration. 

Latin-American financial history is plen- 
tifully sprinkled with defaults, but here 
again care must be taken not to condemn 
the innocent for the faults of the delin- 
quent. Most of the defaults on record oc- 
curred during the early history of the re- 
publics involved, or were the result of eco- 
nomic crises growing out of the World War. 
With a few well-known exceptions practi- 
cally all these irregularities have been 
cleared up or are now in process of adjust- 
ment. ; 
In the few cases where outright repudia- . 
tion of public obligations has taken place 
it will almost invariably be found that the 
delinquent Government was more sinned 
agains: than sinning. There are instances 
where exorbitant commissions running as 
high as 75 per cent. were exacted on for- 
eign loans, and in at least two cases the 
borrowing country received nothing for the 
obligation assumed. Granting that such 
abuses were facilitatcd by the connivance of 
corrupt local officials, the possibility of a 
recurrence of such conditions is becoming 
more and more remote. Not only have 
Latin-American officials become more. ex- 
perienced and conversant with sound finan- 
cial principles, but they are more amenable 
to public opinion, which will not readily 
tolerate similar abuses. 

It may therefore be confidently stated 
that the attitude of Latin-American Gov- 
ernments toward their «public obligations, 
whether national, State or municipal, has 
undergone a marked change for the better. 


- Loans are now contracted with the inten- 


tion of being met promptly, and a rever- 
sion to former irregularities is no more 
likely than that.an era of corrupt municipal 
administration will again be customary in 
the average large city of the United States. 

Not only has the moral element in Latin- 
American credit risk improved, but notable 
progress has been made in strengthening 
the fundamental economic and _ financial 
structure which affects ability to pay. Cur- 
rency reform and stabilization of exchange 
have been accomplished in many of the in- 
dividual republics through the establish- 
ment of banking systems modeled after our 
own Federal Reserve System. Debt struc- 
tures have been regularized and simplified, 
and improved methods of fiscal administra- 
tion have been adopted. No fewer than six 
republics have engaged the services of 
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American experts to make a thorough sur- 
vey of public finances and to recommend 
reforms that have been or are in process 
of being enacted into law. Such examples 
have not only benefited the individual coun- 
tries concerned but have had a salutary 
effect on the less progressive ones by popu- 
larizing new standards of administrative 
efficiency and fiscal integrity. Reforms of 
this nature, once adopted, are not likely to 
be abandoned, and it is logical to assume 
that resulting benefits will be permanent 
and far-reaching in their influence. 


SAFETY OF INVESTMENTS 


Critics of our present rapid expansion in 
Latin America are apparently not con- 
cerned as to the safety of direct invest- 
ments in trade and industry, but are 
alarmed lest public revenues will not be 
adequate to carry the additional debt bur- 
dens that are being assumed by many of 
the Southern republics. They point cut 
that increased taxes must be levied if ex- 
panding obligations are to be met, and that 
industries essential to the prosperity of the 
various countries may be Seriously injured 
by such a policy. 

Although this view may be justified in a 
few exceptional cases, it is not applicable 
to Latin America in general. In the ma- 
jority of the countries revenues are in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds because of 
the more intensive development of re- 
sources and the consequent raising of stand- 
ards of living. Taxes are being collected 
with more thoroughness and less favoritism. 
Administrative costs are declining. If such 
results are being accomplished during a 
period when prices of Latin-American raw 
products are generally depressed, it is not 
logical to anticipate a shrinkage in reve- 
nues, but rather a progressive growth 
which will enable present obligations to be 
earried with ease, and permit additional 
debt to be incurred as resources justify. 

An encouraging feature of the present 
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flow of banking capital to Latin America 
is the fact that the major portion of the 
proceeds of Government loans being made 
are used for constructive purposes. Earlier 
loans bearing high coupon rates are being 
refunded as the credit standing of the in- 
dividual countries improves. Economies 
are being effected by the retirement of 
floating debt. which pays high local rates of 
interest. Means of interior communication 
are being provided. In cities and towns the 
familiar cobblestones are disappearing; 
rural highways are being constructed; and 
a. modern environment created where for- 
merly primitive living conditions prevailed. 
Sanitary conditions, long a byword in many 
sections, are being remedied through the in- 
stallation of modern water works and sew- 
age systems. Harbors and rivers are being 
dredged, port facilities provided and capital 
for agricultural and industrial development 
is being made available. As a result of 
these activities, economic life is being 
quickened, standards of living raised, and 
the tax base constantly widened. 

Latin America as a whole is now in the 
same stage of development as was the 
United States some fifty years ago. Cer- 
tain countries have progressed more rapidly 
than their neighbors, but each has vast 
pioneer areas which are rapidly being en- 
abled to contribute to the economic welfare 
of the nation. It is fitting that the various 
Governments should utilize their credit in 
order to accelerate the development of po- 
tential resources. Obviously this must be 
effected in accordance with tested prin- 
ciples of sound business and finance. There 
is little danger that any of the republics 
will retrograde in wealth and resources. 
On the contrary, it seems safe to assert 
that conservative optimism as to the future 
of all Latin America is amply warranted, 
and that it has already entered upon an 
era of intensive development which will en- 
able it to assume in the world’s economy 
that important position which nature un- 
doubtedly intended it to enjoy. 


| The Basis of American Intervention 
in the Caribbean 


By 


DANA G. MUNRO 


AN OFFICER OF THE LaTIN-AMERICAN DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 
AUTHOR OF The Five Republics of Central America 


a HEN the small republics of Central 
~ \\/ America and the West Indies ob- 
tained their independence, barely a 
century ago, there were many factors which 
made difficult the establishment of stable 
political institutions. Under Spanish rule 
there had been virtually no self-government 
of any kind. The newly adopted republi- 
can constitutions were incomprehensible to 
- the illiterate Indian or negro peons who 
made up the great mass of the population, 
and were but imperfectly understood even 
by those who signed them. The evil tradi- 
tions of corruption and favoritism inherited 
- from the coloniaf régime made it difficult 
-to inculeate respect for law or honesty in 
administration. The holding of real elec- 
tions proved to be utterly impossible, for 
the result of the voting could always be de- 
termined in favor of the Government by 
- corruption, official pressure and fraud. The 
party in power maintained itself by force 
and could be displaced only by the same 
means. Political changes were thus almost 
invariably accompanied by disorder. 
Some of these conditions have existed in 
several of the Caribbean countries down 


- to the present day, and recurrent civil wars, 


with the economic and political demoraliza- 
tion which has accompanied them, have in- 
evitably involved the Governments of these 
countries in difficulties with foreign Pow- 
ers. Foreign property has been destroyed; 
foreign investors have been exposed to ex- 
tortion at the hands of irresponsible mili- 
tary leaders; and foreign lives have some- 
times been sacrificed. Furthermore, Govy- 
ernment loans have been contracted abroad, 
and foreign interests have been besought in 
some cases and encouraged in others to con- 
struct railroads and develop mines and 
plantations. Because of the risks involved, 
and sometimes because of the inexperience 
or venality of local officials, many of these 
investments were made under concessions 
granting privileges which later proved dis- 
‘tasteful and burdensome, and subsequent 
Administrations, coming into power by 
revolution, have sought to evade or repudi- 
ate the obligations assumed by their pred- 


ecessors, or have found that disturbed con- 
ditions made compliance impossible. 

Among the foreigners so affected were 
many citizens of the United States, and 
our Government has naturally been called 
upon to protect them, just as it protects 
American citizens in other parts of the 
world. Where contract rights or the safety ~ 
of property have been involved, its action 
has ordinarily been confined to diplomatic 
representations, followed sometimes by for- 
mal claims for damages which could be set- 
tled by arbitration after normal conditions 
had been restored. When the lives of 
American citizens were in actual, imminent 
danger, however, it has not infrequently 
proved necessary to send a warship or to 
land a small force of marines, almost always 
without bloodshed, to prevent murder and 
outrage until the local authorities could 
again extend adequate protection. In taking 
such action, which is entirely in accord 
with established international practice, the 
United States is merely discharging a duty 
incumbent upon civilized Governments. 

Where the interests and the lives of citi- 
zens of other world Powers are endangered, 
however, a more difficult situation is cre- 
ated, for complications with non-American 
Powers inevitably raise questions connected 
with the Monroe Doctrine. More than once, 
as in the case of the British efforts to ob- 
tain control of possible Isthmian canal 
routes before 1860, the French interven- 
tion in Mexico during our Civil War, and 
the European intrigues in Haiti before 1914, 
we have seen foreign Powers seeking to 
take advantage of political instability in 
countries close to us in ways very dan- 
gerous to our own interests. On other oc- 
casions, as during the disturbances of the 
past four years in Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, European Governments have made 
it clear to us in a more friendly spirit 
that we must do something to protect for- 
eign interests if we do not desire them to 
intervene themselves. Such warnings can- 
not lightly be disregarded. The territories 
of our Caribbean neighbors are close to 


four own coast and command many of our 
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trade -routes. They also command the ap- 
proaches to the’ Panama Canal—a_ fact 
‘which is of the utmost importance. It is 
unthinkable that we should ever permit 
other Powers to intervene in their internal 
affairs, for the history of weak and dis- 
orderly countries in other parts of the 
world shows that such intervention too often 
leads to permanent control. 


PERMANENT CoNTROL Not DESIRED 


Since we have no desire whatever to es- 
tablish any permanent control ourselves, we 
,can. only safeguard our vital interests by 
“endeavoring to help these nations to reach 
a point where they can manage their own 
affairs in a manner which will leave no 
pretext. for interference by ourselves or. by 
any one else. This has been the central 
purpose of ‘our Caribbean policy during the 
» past twenty years. 

“In 1907, when international conflicts and 
the continual interference of certain Gov- 
ernments in; the internal affairs. of the 
others had produced a serious situation in 
Central) America, the United States in- 
vited the Governments of Guatemala, Sal- 
vador, Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica to send delegates to a conference which 
met at» Washington to consider measures 
which would place their relations on a bet- 
ter basis. Among other important treaties 
adopted at this meeting, there was one in 
which the contracting parties agreed not to 
attempt any direct or indirect interference 
in one another’s political affairs and to sub- 
mit all disputes between themselves to an 
international court for adjudication. In 
1923, when a second conference met in 
Washington, at the invitation of the United 
States, to revise the original treaties and to 
make them more effective, a further provi- 
sion was adopted to the effect that no Ad- 
ministration coming into power by revolu- 
tion or unlawful means in a Central Amer- 
ican country should be recognized by the 
other Governments until a free election 
should have been held, and not even then if 
one of the leaders of the revolution should 
have been elected President. 

The results of these treaties have on the 
whole been excellent. Although interna- 
tional wars had been frequent in Central 
America before 1907, not one has occurred 
since that year, and revolutions caused by 
outside influence have been far less fre- 
quent. The United States has adopted as 
its own the policy laid down by the Central 
American nations themselves, and has en- 
deavored by withholding recognition of 
revolutionary Governments to discourage 
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the seizure of power by military leaders and 
to promote the settlement of political diffi- 
culties so far as possible by constitutional 
means. Nevertheless, the treaties could not 
be expected to put an end to disorderly con- 
ditions caused by underlying economic and 
social factors which could be modified only 
by a slow process of development. Unfortu- 
nately, there have been disastrous, if less 
frequent, civil wars in several of the Cen- 
tral American States since 1907, and these | 
have continued to present difficult and 
troublesome problems for the Government 
of the United States. 


A revolution which occurred in Nicaragua 
in 1909-1910 left that country in a condi- 
tion of economic prostration and complete 
political demoralization, with the foreign 
debt held by British investors in default 
and many other foreigners clamoring for | 
payment for losses suffered during the con- 
flict. The United States exercised its good 
offices to bring about an agreement among 
the rival leaders of the victorious party, 
and later, at the request of the President of 
Nicaragua, intervened by force to protect 
foreign life and property and to restore 
peace when a new outbreak of disorder 
occurred. The presence in Managua of a 
legation guard of about one hundred Amer- 
ican marines contributed to the maintenance 
of order for the next thirteen years, because 
it was generally regarded as an evidence of 
the moral support accorded by the United 
States to the established Government. ' 


NICARAGUAN FINANCIAL Rerorm 


During this period it was ‘possible, i 
through the assistance of the United States, 
to place Nicaragua’s finances in a better 
position than those of any other Caribbean 
country. In consideration of the establish- 


ment of a customs collector nominated by — : 
themselves and approved by the Depart- |} 


ment of State, two New York banking firms 


advanced somewhat over $2,000,000 to place Hn 


the new Government on its feat financially 
and to stabilize the depreciated and fluc- 
tuating paper currency. The British bond- 
holders were induced to accept a lower rate — 
of interest on their bonds and the internal 
debt was paid off or refunded. There has — 
been much misinformed criticism of these 
operations both 


fairminded and competent student who 
takes the trouble to analyze the numerous 
complicated transactions involved not to 
reach the conclusion that Nicaragua was 
infinitely better off as a result of them. 
Many of the charges which have been made 


in Nicaragua and the |ff 
United States, but it is impossible for any -|— 


Statue of Columbus, Maracaibo, Venezuela 


seem simply ridiculous when one realizes 
the smallness of the sums involved as com- 
pared with the risks incurred. 


In 1925 the legation guard was with- 


drawn from Managua, and within three 


months from its departure a_ revolution 
broke out. The painful events which have 
since occurred are so fresh in the memory 
that it is unnecessary to recount them. It 
may be pointed out, however, that the set- 
tlement reached through Mr. Stimson’s 
mediation is in substantial accord with our 
general policy. The constitutionally es- 
tablished Government is maintained in of- 
fice and the selection of its successor by 
legal and peaceful means is assured by the 
fact that next year’s elections, at the re- 
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will be held undér 
American supervision. 
have special obliga- 
Platt Amendment, the 
United States Gov- 


ored to aid in the es- 
tablishment of condi- 
tions under which our 
right of intervention 
to maintain the con- 
stitutional order will 
become obsolete be- 
cause there will be no 
occasion to invoke it. 
In particular, we have 
aided in drafting and 
executing electoral 


of government. Gen- 
eral Crowder, 
has represented the 
United States in Cuba 
in many 
has rendered services 
of inestimable value, 
not only in this con- 


nection but also in 


economic and finan- 
cial situation brought 


prices in 1920. The 
independent, stable 
and prosperous Cuba 


to his work and coun- 
sel. 

By means of the 
customs receivership treaty entered into 


with the Dominican Republic in 1907, 
we enabled that country to unravel 
the apparently hopeless financial tan- 
gle in which it had become involved 


through internal disorder and maladminis- 


tration and reckless borrowing from foreign 
interests. Unfortunately, a subsequent re- 
newal of revolutionary disturbances made 
impossible the fulfillment of the obligations 
assumed by both Governments under the 
treaty.. After prolonged and fruitless ef- 
forts to help the Dominicans to remedy the 
situation themselves, it was finally deemed 
necessary, in 1916, to establish an Amer- 
ican military government in the republic. 
Six years later, however, a plan of with- 


quest of both parties, — 


In Cuba, where we 


tions because of the © 


-ernmént has endeav- 


laws designed to as-_ 
sure orderly changes 
who 
capacities, 
aiding Cuba to emerge 


from the disastrous ~~ 


on by the fall in sugar 


of today owes much 4 
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drawal was worked out in agreement with 
the leaders of all of the Dominican political 
parties, and in 1924, upon the establishment 
of a popularly elected native Government, 
all the American forces were evacuated. 
The Dominican Government resumed full 
control of all branches of the public admin- 
istration except the customs, which con- 
tinued to be administered by an American 
General Receiver as under the treaty of 
1907. 


In Haiti the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent. Revolutions had become so frequent 
and so destructive in the years immediately 
preceding 1915 that it was clear that stable 
government could never be established with- 
out outside help. The lives and interests of 
foreigners were in constant danger, and 
reckless borrowing abroad had been carried 
to a point where the republic was on the 
verge of complete and hopeless bankruptcy. 
There was no question but that one or more 
European Powers would sooner or later as- 
sume control of affairs if the United States 
took no action, and the intrigues which de- 
feated American efforts to improve condi- 
tions made it seem probable that there were 
Powers which would welcome an opportu- 
nity to do so. 

In July, 1915, therefore, when all vestiges 
of established authority had disappeared 
after President Guillaume Sam had been 
taken from the French legation and torn 
to pieces by a mob in Port-au-Prince, and 
when French marines had already been 
landed to protect French interests, the 
United States took control of the situation. 
Under the protection of American naval 
forces, the Haitian Congress met and 
elected a new President in accordance with 
the constitution. The United States and 
the new Government entered into a treaty 
under which American assistance would 
assure the maintenance of order and the 
improvement of the condition of the Haitian 
people to a point where the e\»nts which 
had compelled our intervention could not 
recur. The finances were placed under the 
general supervision of officials nominated 
by the President of the United States and 
a constabulary was organized under Amer- 
ican officers. Other. American officials 
were appointed as technical directors of 
sanitation and public works. More recently, 
an American expert has been employed to 
establish a system of agricultural education 
and to direct the systematic development of 
the country’s agricultural resources, and 
another has undertaken the creation of a 
system of vocational schools. In 1921, to 
ensure proper coordination of the activi- 
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ties of these so-called treaty officials, 
their activities were placed under the su- 
pervision of Brigadier General J. H. Rus- 
sell, as High Commissioner with the rank 
of Ambassador. 

The result has been little short .of 
miraculous. While the lower type of poli- 
ticians and the former professional revolu- 
tionists have objected loudly to the new 
state of affairs, the masses of the Haitian 
people have shown their practical apprecia- 
tion of what has been done for them by 
renewing the cultivation of the lands which 
had been abandoned because of military 
depredations, by using the new roads which 
have been constructed, and by making the 
greatest use of the free medical and vet- 
erinary clinics which have been established 
in districts where no medical attention of 
any kind had ever before been available. 
In all the departments under American su- 
pervision an effort is being made to train 
Haitians so that they ‘may take over the 
work as soon as possible. The results which 
have been accomplished have been due :in 
large part to the intelligent. cooperation: of 
President Borno, the enlightened statesman 
now at the head of the Haitian Government. 


How OrperR Is. ESTABLISHED 


In none of the countries above referred 
to has the United States attempted to ex- 
ercise any lasting control. Our Government 
has in fact shown itself extremely reluctant 
to interfere in their affairs at-all until it 
was obvious that there was no alternative. 
Except in Haiti, where conditions are not 
yet ripe for such action, it has terminated 
its intervention as soon as there seemed to 
be a reasonable prospect that the people 
of the country involved would be able for 
the time being to maintain order and _ pro- 
tect life and property without outside as- 
sistance. Its consistent endeavor has been 
to create conditions which would ultimately 
make outside interference unnecessary. 
By discouraging revolt and disorder, by ex- 
tending moral support to administrations 
constitutionally established, and by assist- 
ing in the development of adequate electoral 
systems, it has sought to aid its neighbors 
in laying the foundations for stable, demo- 
cratic government. By making expert fi- 
nancial assistance available and cooperating 
in establishing conditions where refunding 
operations could be effected on advanta- 
geous terms, it has sought to remove one of 
the principal sources of difficulties with 
European Powers as well as. to make it pos- 
sible to provide funds for internal develop- 
ment. By encouraging the establishment of 
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adequate police forces it has attempted to 


assure the maintenance of order and the 
protection of life and property. 

While the sole justification for our policy 
in the Caribbean has been the necessity for 
defending the interests and the national se- 
curity of the United States, we have scru- 
pulously regarded such control as we have 
temporarily assumed in individual countries 
as a trust to be managed for the sole bene- 
fit of their inhabitants. No discriminations 
against foreign trade have followed the es- 
tablishment of American customs receiver- 
ships. Our influence has been used against 
the granting of concessions even to Ameri- 
can interests, unless their provisions were 
advantageous to the country which was 
asked to grant them. When our Govern- 
ment has cooperated with the Caribbean 
Governments in obtaining loans from Amer- 
ican bankers, it has insisted that the terms 
of the contract be fair to the borrowing 
country. The bankers have, of course, made 
profits from such transactions, for bankers 
do not underwrite bond issues from philan- 
thropic motives or even primarily from a 
desire to assist in the conduct of our for- 


- eign relations, but it can be demonstrated 


that the cost of the loans to the borrowers 
has been far less than the cost of loans ob- 
tained without the good offices of the De- 
partment of State. 

Such a policy is obviously not imperialis- 
tic. On the contrary, it aims primarily to 
do away with any reason or excuse for the 
extension of our own power at our neigh- 
bors’ expense. The extreme reluctance with 
which our Government. has acted in situa- 
tions where it would clearly be compelled 
ultimately to intervene, and the prompt 
withdrawal of our intervention when it had 


served its purpose, show clearly that our- 


policy is the reverse of imperialism as it 
has been practiced elsewhere. 

There are, of course, persons who sin- 
cerely believe that every nation should be 
permitted to manage its own affairs in its 
own way, however badly, and that foreign- 
ers who go to disorderly countries must 
take the consequences upon themselves. 
Those who have dealt with such questions 
officially find it difficult to believe that 
very many of the persons who hd such 
theories, if placed in a position of authority, 
would actually sacrifice a group of Amer- 
ican citizens in a Caribbean port where all 
semblance of government had disappeared, 
when they could be saved by the appearance 
of an American warship or the bloodless 
landing of a few marines. Furthermore, 
they could hardly hope to persuade other 
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Powers to adopt a similarly idealistic but 
cruel policy, and very few of them would 
care to assume the responsibility for the 
consequences which would follow should 
other Governments actively undertake the 
protection of their own citizens. 


BASIS OF INTERVENTION POLiIcy 


If a Secretary of State should attempt to 


adopt a policy of absolute non-interference, 
moreover, he could not free himself from 
the responsibility resting upon him by rea- 
son of the fact that American influence, 
even if not consciously exercised, is always 
a dominant factor in the affairs of the 
small Caribbean countries. 
be besieged with requests for advice and 
assistance when these countries became in- 
volved in complications with foreign Pow- 
ers or in internal political difficulties. He 


. could not escape the responsibility for de- 
ciding whether or not to extend to a new 


Government or to one of two rival Govern- 
ments the usually decisive moral support of 
recognition by the United States. Complete 
inaction by the Department of State may 
have as positive an effect in a Caribbean 
political crisis as the enunciation of a defi- 
nite policy. It is obviously better that our 
tremendous moral influence should be con- 


sciously and intelligently directed than that 


we should attempt or pretend to close our 
eyes to its existence. 


Our relations with our Caribbean neigh- ae 


bors can never be placed upon a wholly 
satisfactory basis until the problems which 
they present are better understood in the 
United States itself. Our Government needs 
the support of an enlightened public opinion 
in dealing with them. This does not mean, 
of course, that the Department of State 
should be defended blindly in whatever it 
does. The critic, with the inestimable ad- 
vantage of hindsight, will always find much 
to which he can properly object in the man- 
ner in which particular situations have been 
handled. But he should bear in mind the 
fact that mistakes are hard to avoid in deal- 
ing with peoples of a different civilization 
and a different psychology, and that in any 
event few of the problems arising in our 
Caribbean relations are susceptible of a 
really satisfactory settlement, because the 
solution of the basic problem—the establish- 
ment of stable government—will probably 
require several generations of economic and 
social development. Above all, he should be 
very slow to attribute to his Government 
nidden or improper motives. In matters of 
foreign policy it is especially important that 
criticism be fair and based on facts. 


He would still 
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CI aS Nations’ Paine To 
Attain Unity 


By CARLETON BEALS 


AuTHOR oF Brimstone and Chili, 
the Story of Fascism 


AND Rome or Death: 


er’s attack on British monopoly of 

the world’s rubber supply (72 per 
cent., 1921; 61 per cent., 1926), the Depart- 
ment of Commerce pointed out that 6,000,- 
000 acres of potential rubber lands lie at our 
doorsteps in Central and South America, 
awaiting development. Rubber trees re- 
quire ten years to mature. The prosecution 
of this industry, therefore, demands a fair 
measure of political stability, 
honest government, just legislation and an 
adequate labor supply. Bananas, part of 
our staple diet, come chiefly from Central 
America, where Governments are notori- 
ously unstable. The 20,000,000 autos in the 
United States need cheap gasoline; part of 
the 16,000,000 tons of our merchant marine 
is oil-driven, hence oil wells in Mexico, Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia and elsewhere. 

These raw materials, and others, are 
ineluctably demanded by the expanding in- 
dustry of the United States in increasingly 
uninterrupted quantities. More and more 
our own factory system imposes large-scale 
production of raw materials. And as na- 
tive technical knowledge is largely lacking, 
American capital and experts reach out to 
carry on the task. The sine qua non of such 
efforts is settled political conditions, proper 
communications, and—if not honest govern- 
ments—at least amenable governments, ad- 
ministrations which can and will carry on 
sanitation, drainage, road building, harbor 
dredging, and so forth. But as Latin-Ameri- 
can Governments universally lack capital, 
foreign loans—not always generous as to 
terms—are arranged. Then, as the very 
process of building up a modern social sys- 
tem and destroying the old feudalistic con- 
ditions results in recurrent periods of dis- 
turbance, the State Department is induced 
to step in to protect investments. Hence 
customs control in Salvador, Haiti and 
elsewhere; hence armed intervention. A 
whole chain of cause and effect and inter- 
locking ramified relationships is set in mo- 
tion, quite beyond the power of any group 
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of men or even any nation to stay or pro- 
foundly alter. 

Inevitably we have acquired the outlying 
possessions, Alaska and Hawaii. Hence 
the dependencies: the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Samoa, Guam, Wake 
and Midway Islands. Hence the leased ter- 
ritory: the Canal Zone, Guantanamo, Fon- 
seca Bay, Corn Island. .Hence intervention 
and semi-protectorates in Cuba, Haiti, the 
Dominican Republic, Panama, Nicaragua, 
Liberia. If the regions and countries named 
constitute a colonial empire, as Professor 
Moon would insist, then it stands sixth 
among those of the world Powers in aréa 
and population, second in commercial im- 
portance, 


Whatever the process be named—dollar di- 
plomacy, imperialism, enlightened interven- 
tion, the white man’s burden, civilizing the 
tropics, protecting American lives and prop- 
erty—the major factors are: (1) National 
security, viz., the Panama Canal and a ring 
of fortifications in the Caribbean and 
across the Pacific and the cumulative in- 
sistence upon *he newer Monroe Doctrine of 
Western Hemisphere tutelage; (2) surplus 
manufactures, nearly a fourth of our for- 
eign trade being with Latin Americ; 
(8) demand for tropical and subtropical 
products; (4) surplus capital, which finding 
only a limited outlet in industrialized Eu- 
rope, flows to the extent of 40 per cent. into 
undeveloped Latin America. 


This expansionist process has resulted in- 
creasingly in the exclusion of Europe from 
participation in Latin-American finance, 
trade and politics (viz., the refusal to per- 
mit Panama and Costa Rica to carry arbi- 
tration to the League of Nations), and a 
growing activity and-control on our part. 
Thus the original Monroe Doctrine of no 
European conquest or colonization has 
evolved to include intervention by us to 
maintain order (the Roosevelt Doctrine), 
non-recognition of revolutionary govern- 
ments (largely a Wilsonian extension), and 
increasing domination over Latin- American 
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interrelations, for example, Central Amer- 


ican boundary disputes, Tacna Arica (a fail- 
ure), and our intimation to Mexico to keep 
hands off Nicaragua. 


OuR MIXED MOTIVES 


Our new role, most noticeable from Ven- 
ezuela northward, has been defended on the 
following grounds: First, our necessity for 
national security; second, the obligation to 
protect American lives and property; third, 
our generosity in promoting political sta- 
bility, higher conditions of morality, im- 
proved communications, education, and last- 
ly, that eighteenth amendment to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, sanitation. Our new policy has 
been attacked as violating the rights of na- 
tional self-determination, as increasing eco- 


_ nomic and financial exploitation and leading 


to imperialism, as promoting old-style dicta- 
torships. 
ish motives are interdependent, ruled by the 
imperious needs of our complex industrial 
system. A stable supply of raw products 
necessitates large-scale production; indus- 
try in the tropics without sanitation is in- 
conceivable; sanitation could not be achieved 
without political stability and foreign loans. 
_ Notorious is the news that Latin-Amer- 
icans have not proved too grateful for these 
manifest benefits. They have even bitten 
the hand that fed them. Panama, taunted 
by her neighbors, has recently refused to 
ratify an alliance with the strong arm that 
took her, a poor rib from the side of Co- 
lombia, and made her over into a blooming 
Sister Republic. Recently the clamor against 
Tié6 Sam (Uncle Sam) has become increas- 
ingly loud and bitter. The Union of Cen- 
tral and South America and the Antilles 
(UCSAYA), headguarters in Mexico, is 


actively spreading propaganda in favor of . 


an all-Latin-American boycott against 
American goods, a propaganda which has 
found considerable echo. At the last Pan- 
American trade congress, the South Amer- 
ican delegates bitterly attacked our tariff 
schedules and threatened to turn to Hu- 
rope. Ugarte thunders to Latin American 
youth from his retreat in Nice his old 
1912 slogan, “Latin America for the Latin 
Americans.” Isidro Fabela, ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under Carranza, declares 
that the United States is allied with the 
“Nicaraguan traitors,” and all Latin Amer- 
ican peoples should mourn because their 
Governments have been unconcerned over 
the “brutal and imperialistic outrage” per- 
petrated. Blanco-Fombona of Venezuela 
lifts his voice accusingly. Dr. Alfredo Pa- 
lacios organizes the Congress of Ibero- 


Actually both altruistic and self- 
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American youth in Montevideo, declaring 
that “we have nothing to do with the 
United States except defend ourselves from 
the claws of its greedy capitalists.” News- 
papers have shown unusual “anti-unanim- 
ity.” The Salvadorian editors, denounc- 
ing the United States, have petitioned their 
Government to withdraw recognition of 
Diaz in Nicaragua. In recent months El — 
Cosmos of Colombia, the Journal do Brasil, 
La Nacion of Argentina, Excelsior of Mex- 
ico, El Imparcial of Guatemala, El Diario 
of Costa Rica, El Mundo of Cuba, in short, 
practically every leading newspaper of 
Latin America has carried articles sharply 
critical, even openly bitter. From the Rio 
Grande south, the faded bonnet rouge has 
been resurrected and worn at a new pro- 
vocative angle; old hymns of hate against ~ 
the Colossus of the North have been dug - 
up to be resung at public gatherings. 


But not with lyric addresses or hymns 
of hate will the 80,000,000 people to the 


“Christ of the Andes,” the peace monument 
between Argentina and Chile 
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south of us ultimately emerge from a semii- 
colonial status to adult nationhood. Obvi- 
ously, we cannot hope to control politically, 
or even economically, let alone ideologi- 
cally, any appreciable extent of Latin- 
American territory. Emerging nationality 
and participation in a common racial cul- 
ture, spread over a larger contiguous area 
than any other single semi-homogeneous 
group of peoples in the world, will ulti- 
mately tip the balance. Indeed, the near 
future may herald a Sun Yat-sen of Latin 
America. Financially, too, the countries to 
the south of us will achieve independence. 
At the Third Pan-American Congress, Mr. 
Hoover, advocating loans for purely indus- 
trial purposes, declared (New York Jour- 
nal of. Commerce, May 8, 1927): “The 
needs of Latin-American countries will be 
found to be only temporary and in the 
course of time they, too, will come to be 
exporters ef capital. We may take it as a 
certainty that with the upbuilding of the 
economic structure each American State 
will in turn at some time begin to produce 
that surplus which will, when converted 
into capital, relieve it of the necessity of 
external borrowing.” 


But will this transition in the decades 
to come be effected without bitter political, 
economic and military conflict? Will the 
ascending autonomy and self-sufficiency of 
the Latin-American world be achieved in 
a spirit of true cooperation with us? Will 


history, distant and recent, 


wise statesmanship bridge the extreme gulf 
between the economic development of the 
two spheres? The answer depends as much 
upon Latin America as upon the United 
States. 

It is fatuous to complain of the rain when 
the roof is leaky. The first difficulty for 
equality of participation in the. modern 


-world by most of Latin America’ has been 


the lack of continuity in its affairs; its 
reveals any 
number of magnificent but isolated, discon- 
nected efforts, like sparks in the darkness 
of a constantly recurring tragedy of de- 
struction and anarchy. The most obvious 
social defects, dangerous for Latin America 
in the face of American industrial exigen- 
cies, are lack of (1) political stability; (2) 
bureaucratic honesty; (3) producing tech- 
nique; (4) sanitation. 


A Story of ContTINUOUS VIOLENCE 


The story of Latin America, save in 
Argentina, Uruguay, Cuba, Costa Rica and 
Brazil, has been one of continucus violence 
or of long-term dictatorships. The latter, 
in turn—resembling the Oriental absolutism 
of the Sikh pashas, though much less sta- 
ble—have been makeshifts, destroying all 
vestiges of popular social control and plac- 
ing the State alternately at the mercy of 
military cliques, which have robbed and 
murdered ruthlessly, and of popular fury, 
which has had no sustaining coherence. So 
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Hudson describes Venezuela as “a Govern- 
ment of cliques tempered by revolution.” 


Mexico has had nine’ Presidents since 
1910, and though during this period the 
country has been menaced by intervention 
because of disorder, this has not deterred 
the military tuchuns from resorting to any 
form of violence to satisfy their greed for 
power, wealth and notoriety—all in the 
name of the revolution. And whenever 
they failed to accomplish their ends they 
have been the first to connive with foreign 
Powers and interests to destroy the national 
sovereignty; indeed, such elements have in 
the past actually brought about foreign in- 
tervention. In Nicaragua Adolfo Diaz 
shirked his work, letting American marines 
fight his battle, then proposed a treaty 
protectorate which was too unfair for 
Washington even to consider. Indeed, most 
eases of armed intervention in Latin Amer- 
ica have been precipitated by unpatriotic 
native self-seekers. How many loans to Cen- 
tral and South American countries, as in 
the case of Zelaya in Nicaragua and 
Cabrera in Guatemala, have merely served 
to line the pockets of unscrupulous and 
transient officeholders, leaving the na- 
tional wealth mortgaged for generations 
and frequently ending in some form of 
financial or armed intervention! 

Thus politieal instability is part and par- 
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cel of bureaucratic dishonesty. Inconceiv- 
ably rich concessions have been secured 
through graft or a share in the spoils. To- 
day in Mexico much of the vaunted irriga- 


‘tion progress of the Calles Administration 


will benefit vast haciendas of Government 
officials (pledged to land distribution) who 
were penniless before the revolution hoisted 
them into power. And in nearly every 
country business and industry carries on its 
bent back a horde of grafting inspectors, 
tax collectors, police agents and other offi- 
cials who harass and destroy unless gen- 
erously massaged with Sir John Gold- 
mouth’s grease. 


The larger foreign companies can ignore 
or fight; but smaller concerns, especially 
those using native capital, the very con- 
cerns which should be strengthened so as 
to bring about economic emancipation, are 
the helpless prey of such bureaucratic — 
wasps. To benefit official favorites, tariffs 
and taxes are changed overnight. Special 
decrees suddenly permit free importation of 
grain or other commodities in limited quan- 
tities at the precise moment when friends 
or relatives of officials have the stipulated ~ 
amount tied up in the customs. The effect 
of such decrees on competitors is ruinous. 
Labor organization, which in a number of 
countries is but the latest adjunct of the 
bureaucracy, furnishes further means of 
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harassment; companies have been obliged 
to pay tens, even hundreds, of thousands of 
pesos to Government officials in key posi- 
tions to get strikes called off. Examples 
could be endlessly multiplied. Most Latin- 
American Governments in matters of busi- 
ness, industry and investments have a feu- 
dal, favoritist outlook; they have inherited 
the super-State capriciousness of Spanish 
absolutism, but often with no saving grace 
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glassware, silverware, even some of the 
food, had come from the United States. The 
photographs on the wall had been taken 
with an American kodak and the frames 
had also crossed the Rio Grande. : 

Although Latin America is graduaily 
learning, especially in South America, to 
bring in foreign experts, the recent petition 
in Mexico by the National Association of 
Teachers for the suppression of all foreign 
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of patriotism, so that the lives and property 
of men are subject, not to fixed law, but to 
official whim and greed. 


Nor have the Latin-American countries, 
except partially in those already excepted, 
taken pains to create a producing technique 
adequate to enable them to take possession 
of their own national patrimony. It is far 
easier for the individual to enter the bureau- 
cratic machine than to risk life and health 
in a struggle in which he is ground between 
foreign competition on the one hand and his 
own Government on the other. Central 
Mexico, for example, has a climate and soil 
to grow everything in California and a hun- 
dred other products besides; yet Mexico City 
imports large quantities of California 
fruits. The other day, sitting in a local 
dining room, I observed not a single article 
made in the country: furniture, table linen, 


schools represents a benighted attitude only 
too frequent which contributes to economic 
backwardness and foreign domination. In- 
dustrial knowledge in backward countries is 
not drawn from thin air; it must be im- 
ported. And not only must it be imported 
but the same technique, both of industry and 
civilization, which holds for the lowland re- 
gions of Argentina and Brazi) equally with 
Europe and the United States, must, in the 
case of the extensive highland and tropical 
areas, be profoundly altered. 


A fourth factor in the emergence of the 
tropical and. subtropical countries is sani- 
tation. The lamentable, though perhaps 
exaggerated description of Guatemala by 
Rafael Arevalo Martinez, Guatemala’s 
most brilliant living author, presents a ter- 
rible picture of the effects of malaria on 
the health of the Guatemalan people. 
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In the lake district of Chile 


To quote a Mexican authority, Senor Al- 
bert J. Pani, Cabinet Minister under Car- 
ranza, Obregon and Calles, the death rate 
in Mexico City (one of the most salubrious 
-climates in the world) fluctuated during the 
years 1895 to 1912, that is, under the great 
Diaz, between 42 and 50, three times that 
of similar-sized cities in the United States, 


two and one-half times that of comparable 
European cities and even higher than the 
mortality coefficients of the Asiatic and 
African centres, Madras and Cairo, in spite 
of the fact that there cholera is endemic. 
The Canal Zone, on the other hand, which 
the French company abandoned because of 
the terrific mortality, today has a lower 
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death rate than my own university city in 
the United States. 

These deficiences root in various social 
and historical facts beyond the scope of this 
article. Latin America is a series of geo- 
graphical, ethnic and social layers that do 
not mix. Geographic unity is not represented 
by the region south of the Rio Grande 
as a whole—with its highlands and low- 
lands, its mountains and fertile plains, 
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feudal-minded kacendados, and fazendeiros 
and ecclesiastics, and power-mad, bombastic, 
and degenerate generais of the Facundo- 
type. The persistence of the so-called aris- 
tocratic or machete forms of dictatorship, 
or equally deplorable conditions of disorder, 
in which personal ambitions ride rough- 
shod over every claim of national welfare, 
leads directly to the present foreign exploita- 
tion of raw products because native energies 


/ River scene, Punta Arenas, Costa Rica 


its moist, humid areas and its vast deserts, 
its tropic and temperate zones—or by many 
of the individual countries with their vio- 
lently contrasting physiographic and cli- 
matic features. This has resulted in vast 
differences in economic and cultural prog- 
ress, and has contributed to separatism and 
local selfishness. 


What is true of geography is true of race: 
almost pure European stock in Uruguay, 
Costa Rica, Argentina and South Brazil; 
predominately Indian stock in Mexico and 
Paraguay; the very mixed mestizo stock of 
Peru; the Indian, negro and Spanish of 
most of Central America, the Caribbean 
area and Venezuela; the Portuguese, Indian 
and negro of Brazil. Racial contrasts and 
plurality of types reflect lack of cultural 
homogeneity and engender violent shifts in 
political control. Such racial differences 
contribute to the continuation of violently 
opposing castes, to mass ignorance, super- 
stition and fanaticism under the yoke of 


are thus incapacitated, leads to foreign in- 
tervention and lastly to the general disunity 
of Latin America, a disunity fostez2d, also, 
by the many residues of past civilizations. 


NATIONAL ANIMOSITIES © 


Central America, from the standpoint of 
international peace, has been a basket of 
snakes, each country stinging the other 
over boundaries, concessions, fancied rights. 
Only one Latin-American alliance has been 
carried to thorough completion, that be- 
tween Argentine, Brazil and Uruguay to 
overthrow President Solano Lépez of Para- 
guay and partition the country—an im- 
perialistic struggle so terrible that it car- 
ried off nearly every adult Paraguayan 
male and has left the little nation prostrate 
to this day. The A B C has largely existed 
to pull American chestnuts out of the Mex- 
ican fire; mutual distrust among the three 
countries has led to competitive armaments. 
Chile imperialistically grabbed Tacna-Arica 
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from Peru and Bolivia, and the three coun- 
tries may war again. True, Mexico altruisti- 
cally lent money to Colombia to help ward 
off foreign aggression, but it was never re- 
paid. When Argentina under Rosas was at- 
tacked by. France no one befriended her be- 
cause the military dictators of sister repub- 
lics were selfishly interested in oppressing 
their own bailiwicks. 

Had the major Latin-American Govern- 
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ments the least spirit of solidarity, to which 
their common culture and aspirations should 
predispose them, they would ere this have 
insisted upon their right to cooperate with 
the United States in a practical way to 
ward off European aggression, police an- 
archic countries, settle boundary disputes 
and, in general, safeguard the dignity and 
sovereignty of the weaker Western coun- 
tries. Latin Americanism, in a_ political 
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sense, still remains largely a myth. Ugarte, 
describing the political leaders of Latin 
America, gives one explanation (The New 
York Times, April 24, 1927): 


In their various incarnations—tyrants, 
oligarchs, legal Presidents—they endeavored 
first of all to defend group privileges or local 
susceptibilities, without any sense of the 
continuity of the progress in each country, 
without any notion of linking up with 
bordering regions. 

It was their lack of vision that at home 
turned over to foreign companies, without 
any equivalent, the mines, the monopolies, 
the concessions, and loans that were later 
to cause conflicts, tutelage and landing of 
troops, making them paralytic countries 
enly able to walk with foreign crutches. It 
was their failure to divine future necessities 
that multiplied among sister republics the 
conflicts settled lator, with the voracious 
imperialism as arbitrator, There is no ex- 
ample of a region so rich, so vast, so thickly 
populated, allowing itself to be bound hand 
and foot with such ingenuous docility. When 
some of our diplomats talk about the ‘‘Co- 
lossus of the North’’ they confess to a tragic 
mistake. The Colossus of the North was 
ereated by them. when they abandoned to 
the banks and the foreign countries every- 
thing that represents the future develop- 
ment of the country. 


This article, as an exposition of one spe- 
cial phase of the problem, is, perforce, 
supercritical. Not all the deficiencies 
treated are common in equal degree to all 
the twenty republics. Some have been mod- 
els of peaceful government; some have re- 


- duced bureaucratic dishonesty and feudal- 


istic exactions upon business to a minimum. 
Some are striving to develop national indus- 
try and native technique. Many have started 
campaigns against high death rates and un- 
sanitary conditions—as_ Mexico and Salva- 
dor. International rapprochement among 
the Latin-American countries seems to be 
going through the throes of birth. 


But Latin America owes a debt to itself 
and to the world and to the future solidarity 
of the Western Hemisphere to eliminate 
those deficiencies which have made it the 
prey of irresponsible Governments and have 
paved the way for American and other for- 
eign intervention. Latin America needs more 
great civilian administrators such as Brazil 
and Costa Rica have had; it needs more 
grcat educators such as Sarmiento of Argen- 
tina, Bello of Chile and Vasconcelos of 
Mexico; it needs more scientists and anthro- 
pologists alert to the racial problems, such 
as Dy. Manuel Gamio (thrown out of the 
Calles Government for attempting to elimi- 
nate graft from his department); its sub-— 
merged masses need honest, idealistic and 
social-minded leaders. It owes to itself and 
its future to turn definitely from militarist 
upstarts to civilian Governors as the little 
countries of Salvador and Costa - Rica have 
done. The prevailing type of bureaucratic 
super-State Governments, based upon per- 
sonal caprice, with their great gulfs between 
the social classes, their glaring contrasts of 
education and ignorance, is an anachronism _ 
in this century. Only through the building 
up of popular social organisms, made homo- 
geneous and imbued with national loyalty 
and international solidarity, only by such — 
constructive efforts, and not by the singing — 
of hymns of hate and anticipating armed 
conflict between the two great cultures, will 
the Latin-American countries emerge from 
that twilight zone in which no one either ~ 
affirms or denies their individuality. May — 
the time rather come when the United States 
and Latin America truly represent mutually 
dependent expressions of human ideals and 
endeavor, bent upon a cooperative conquest 
of life and its problems. 
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66 HERE cannot be a doubt that 

Spanish America, once indepen- 
dent, whatever may be the form 
of the Governments established in its several 


parts, these Governments will be animated 


by an American feeling and guided by an 
_ American policy.” Thus spoke Henry Clay 
_ 119 years ago in advocacy of the recogni- 
tion of the independence of South America 
from Spain. 
In April last,-when the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Washington of the twenty re- 
publics of Central and South America gath- 
ered in the Pan-American Union to do an 
- unusual homage to the memory of Clay on 
the occasion of the sesqui-centennial of his 
birth, nearly every speaker quoted this 
prophetic statement. The Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Guatemala, quite with the brush 
of an analytical historian, painted upon the 
canvas of events, which outline and depict 
Latin-America, these two as outstanding: 
“The organization of the national life of 
its peoples in the political form of the 
republic” and “the organization of the na- 
tional life of the States of the New World 


- ina system of American harmony and soli- 
_ darity.” 


There were unanimously adopted 
resolutions introduced by the Guatemalan 
Minister praising Clay for having served 
“the ideals of a policy of cooperation in 
America with right as its foundation and 
organized for peace.” 

“If Bolivar was the father of Pan-Amer- 
icanism in the’ South, Clay was the pro- 
moter of the movement in the North,” said 
the Minister Plenipotentiary from Panama. 
Last Summer the centennial of the first 
Pan-American Congress ever held in this 
hemisphere was celebrated in a most hand- 
’ some manner in Panama by officially des- 
ignated representatives from the various 
republics of the western world assembled 
in an anniversary congress. Simon Bolivar 
conceived and called this first Congress, 
which, with its successors, notably that of 
1889, has woven ties of friendship and 
solidarity among the twenty-one republics 
of this. hemisphere. The ambition of Boli- 
var, however, for a great federation of 
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PANAMA 


Latin-American States has not been realized 
and it has remained the lot largely of the 
great republic of the North to protect and 
safeguard the republican forms of govern- 
ment and the harmony and solidarity of 
the States of the Western Hemisphere as 
far as possible, while individually their high | 
destiny is being worked out. 


The Monroe Doctrine has warded off 
European and other aggression. Never- 
theless, internal strife has seriously re- 
tarded development along political as well 
as material lines, notably among Central 
American republics, though their advance- 
ment has been marked. Ignoring a situa- 
tion so patent to all had inevitably led to 
increasing complications so that when the 
Platt amendment came to be adopted with 
reference to Cuba and the Panama Canal 
Treaty of 1908, known as the Hay-Bunau- 


‘Varilla Treaty, was executed, the opportu- 


nity was offered to observe the effects of 
new contacts. 


More than two decades have passed dur- 
ing which Cuba and Panama have enjoyed a 
peace and prosperity unknown in their pro- 
vious history. Cuba is at our very door and 
the almost marvelous multiplication of 
wealth and its advancement toward the 
higher paths of a nation’s life have been 
obvious. Farther away is Panama, which 
during the half century preceding the sign- 
ing of the Canal Treaty went through more 
than fifty revolutions and serious disorders. 
Its development has been equally as re- 
markable as, perhaps proportionat 'y more 
so than, that of Cuba in recent years. 
Great wealth has come to many Panamans 
in the enhancement of real estate values; 
to others in various fields of financial 
and commercial activity. National wealth 
and export and inland trade grow apace 
with the passing years. There has been 
railroad and concrete and macadam high- 
way construction. 


_ No statistics tell. the story of progress so 


-well perhaps as those relating to education. 


In 1903, when the Canal Treaty was signed, 
there existed but one public school in the 
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City of Panama and not more than three 
or four private ones. Education through- 
out the remainder of the area, which now 
constitutes the republic, was almost negli- 
gible. In 1926 there were nineteen public 
and nine private schools in the City of Pan- 
ama with an enrolment of 10,986 in the 
former and 1,599 in the latter. These fig- 
ures do not include the attendance at a 
large normal school fox women and 1,573 
students at the National Institute of an- 
ama, its chief educational institution, cor- 
responding to our State universities. 
Throughout the republic there was an en- 


rolment last year of 54,214 in 446 public 
schools, staffed by 1,492 teachers. 


THE NEw TREATY WITH PANAMA 


“In the same manner that the men of 
1903 signed a treaty to assure the political 
life of the republic,” wrote the present very 
able diplomatic representative of Panama 
in Washington in a recent public letter to 
a critic in Panama of the treaty signed on 
July 28, 1926, to take the place of the Taft 
agreement, “the men of 1926 have nego- 
tiated another to insure perpetually its eco- 
nomic life.” After negotiations extending 
practically continuously over a period of 
two and a half years, and, in fact, begun 
before our entr:nce into the World War, 
the new treaty was signed last Summer. 
The extended period of discussion and ne- 
gotiation is itself evidence of the meeting 
upon common ground of respect and confi- 
dence of the more powerful United States 
and the smaller Panaman nation. It con- 
stituted a carrying out in concrete form of 
a revered tenet of Pan-Americanism. 

The Canal Treaty of 1903 awarded the 
United States the use, occupation and con- 
trol of the ten-mile strip extending through 
the middle of Panama and five miles on 
each side of the centre line of the route of 
the canal, and the right to exercise sover- 
eign power and authority over that terri- 
tory exclusive of all others. The merchants 
of Panama particularly became alarmed 
over the competition that seemed to threaten 
them commercially from the exercise of 
these rights. Mr. Taft, then Secretary of 
War, visited the Isthmus, as a result of 
protests from Panama, and during his stay 
a modus vivendi, known as the Taft Agree- 
ment, was signed by representatives of the 
two Governments. It guaranteed free trade 
between the Canal Zone and Panama and 
required that all importations of merchan- 
dise, except those which the Canal Treaty 
stipulated should be free of duty for the 
use of the United States and its employes, 
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must be entered through the ports of Pan- 
ama and pay customs duties to the republic. 
The stabilization of Panama’s currency was 
provided for; a reciprocal postal agreement 
was arranged; commercial activities were 
largely limited to commissaries, and various — 
minor covenants were included. Although 
the agreement was permitted by the United © 
States authorities to continue in force a 
series of years afterward, it had been lim- 
ited in its operation by its original pro- 
visions to the completion of the canal. It 
was finally abrogated by Congress. ; 
The new treaty, now awaiting ratifica- 
tion, limits the sale, except to ships, of all 
goods imported into the Canal] Zone by the 
United States for its commissaries in all 
practical respects to officers, employes, 
workmen and laborers in the service of the 
United States. It expressly provides that 
“the United States will not permit the es- 
tablishment in the Canal Zone of private 
business enterprises” in the future. The 
new treaty also forbids any one to dwell in- 
the Canal Zone except officers, employes, 
workmen or laborers in the service of the 
United States, of the Panama Canal or of 
the Panama Railroad Company; contractors 
and their employes and those engaged in the — 
cultivation of small tracts and in the con-— 
duct of small establishments for the supply 
of the classes mentioned. The provision in-_ 
cludes the families of the persons eligible ~ 
to reside in the Zone. It is furthermore 
provided that there shall be reciprocal free — 
trade between the Canal Zone and Panama; | 
that bonded warehouses may be established 
in the Canal Zone; that the Atlantic and — 
Pacific entrances of the Canal and the cities 
of Panama and Colon and their adjacent — 
harbors shall be free from customs tolls 
and other dues upon vessels, their cargo and 
those aboard using or passing through the 
Canal; that the establishment of radio sta- 
tions and sending and receiving sets and of 
aircraft and aviation centres in the Repub- 


lic of Panama shall be subject to agree- 


ments of the two Governments. 

A small change is made in the old treaty, 
constituting a concession to Panama, in the 
method of expropriating and valuing addi- 
tional areas that may be needed for the op- 
eration or protection of the Canal; the two 
Governments severally agree to construct 
and maintain additional permanent high- 
ways through or near the Canal; a small 
area of Manzanillo Island, the site of the 
City of Colon, is transferred to the Canal 
Zone in consideration, among other things, 
of the expenditure by the United States of 
$1,250,000 on certain highway building, 


Statue of Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, at Balboa, 
Panama Canal Zone, looking over the Pacific 
Ocean, which he discovered 


which will be most largely for the benefit 
of Panama. 


The critics of the new treaty in Panama 
have based their opposition to its ratifica- 
tion mainly upon Article 11, which contains 
the following provision: ‘The Republic of 
Panama agrees to cooperate in all possible 
ways with the United States in the protec- 
tion and defense of the Panama Canal. 
Consequently the Republic of Panama will 
consider herself in a state of war in case of 
any war in which the United States should 
be a belligerent.”’ The first sentence is in 
effect nothing more than a reiteration of 
a like provision in the Canal Treaty of 1903. 
In regard to the second sentence, it would 
be difficult to conceive how Panama could 
effectively cooperate in the protection and 
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defense of the Canal without considering 
herself in a state of war if the United 
States should be at war. Panama, it is 
worth remembering, was the first of all 
nations of Latin America, in fact of the 
world, to join the United States and its 
allies in declaring war on Germany after 
the United States entered the World War. 
Nor did Panama lose anything; on the con- 
trary, the republic gained thereby. 


PANAMA’S WAR OBLIGATIONS 


As an able defender of this treaty pro- 
vision has pointed out, there are only three 
courses possible for Panama to pursue in 
the event the United States becomes in- 
volved in war: (1) Declare itself an enemy 
of the United States; (2) become its ally, 
or (3) be neutral. The first would be 
suicidal and the third would bring results 
hardly less disastrous. The obligations im- 
posed by international law on neutrals are 
such that it would become practically im- 
possible for Panama to comply with them 
except to the severe detriment of the re- 
public if the United States should go to 
war and the Canal should become, as it 
would, all the more one of the most impor- 
tant waterways in the world. “Being, as 
we are, an unarmed nation,” says Panama’s 
diplomatic representative in Washington, 
“we have no obligation to raise an army 
in the event of war. By pledging to co- 
operate in all possible ways in the defense 
and protection of the Canal, we bind our- 
selves in the first place to prevent the 
republic’s being converted into a breeding 
place for hostilities against that great en- 
terprise (the Panama Canal) or into a 
refuge for its enemies or those of the na- 
tion that constructed it.” 


By the Canal Treaty of 1903, in no way 
lessened by the new treaty in this respect, 
the United States covenants indefinitely “to 
guarantee the independence of the Republic 
of Panama.” As a. consequence of this, 
Panama is saved from the greatest expense 
to which a nation is subjected, that of the 
maintenance of an army and navy. If it 
were true, as was remarked by Lord Kitch- 
ener during the World War, that since the 
Suez Canal had always defended Egypt, 
Egypt must help to defend the Suez Canal, 
all the more appropriate would be a graceful 
recognition of Panama’s duty toward the 
great waterway that has enabled the re- 
public to become an entity in the family of 
nations. Such recognition, indeed, means 
nothing more than simply removing from 
the path of a friend and benefactor techni- 
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calities which would plainly have to be 
brushed aside in the face of war’s grim 
demands. The suspicions and fears of a 
‘small nation in close contact with a pow- 
‘erful one account for most, if not all, of 
Panama’s qualms. A different phrasing of 
this provision of the new treaty and a more 
prompt publication of its contents might 
‘have prevented the unpleasant attacks to 
which it was subjected at the last session 
of the National Assembly of Panama and 
to which it may possibly be subjected when 
it comes before the United States Senate. 


NICARAGUA’S TROUBLES 


An interesting contrast with the advan- 
tages of trusting in the fairness and justice 
of the United States is afforded .by the ex- 

periences of Nicaragua during. the period 
since the choice of the Panaman route. in- 
stead of the Nicaraguan for the construc- 
tion of a canal. ’ Referring to the recent 
civil strife in Nicaragua, there appears in 
the Congressionul Record of the last session 
the following observation quoted from 
Colonel Weitzel, former American Minister 
to the republic: “One who is not a de- 
serving Democrat may, perhaps, be per- 


mitted to say in justice to Mr. Bryan that 


if the Senate had accepted his amendment 
(adding a provision like the Platt Amend- 
ment) to the Nicaragua Canal Treaty, the 
Nicaraguan problem would have been set- 
tled without bloodshed.” Bolivar’s prophetic 
predictions as to the importance of the nar- 
row isthmus called Panama and the in- 
tense interest shown in it by France, Great 
Britain and other nations long before our 
own country realized its pivotal character, 
have now, especially in view of the increase 
of shipping and the world-wide extension of 
trade, served to enlarge the orb of the spot- 
light to include Nicaragua. Napoleon III 
wrote: “There exists in the New World a 
State as admirably situated as Constanti- 
nople. * * * We allude to the State of 
‘Nicaragua. * * * The State of Nicaragua 
can become, better than Constantinople, the 
necessary route of the great commerce of 
the world, and is destined to attain 
an extraordinary degree of prosperity and 
grandeur.” 

The already large volume of tonnage 
using the Panama Canal at this early date 


' aragua, gave utterance to th 
_ servations and conclusions: ~~ 
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after its completion perhaps may not, even 
with its present yearly increasing propor- 
tions, absolutely require the prompt digging 
of another canal to connect Nicaragua’s two 
great lakes with the oceans, but eventually 
and at none too far distant a day it will. 
Certainly then, and it is hoped much sooner, 
there will dawn a new era for Nicaragua 
and its neighbors. There will be stability 
and the balm of peace and freedom from 
internal dissension. There will follow na- 
tional enrichment and other material re- 


sults which have been blessings elsewhere 


among the other Latin-American nations 


which have made.closer, contacts with the 
United States. Thus will be hastened the 
become, as Gen- 


day when the tropics will beco1 
eral Gorgas declared it susceptible of being, 


the natural and most habitable’ portion of 


the earth for the sons of men. ~~ 

In 1923, a short time before his death, 
Diego M. Chamorro, .then President of Nic- 
ollowing ob- 


Nicaragua has by the accident of fate been 
chosen to help the United;States in working 
out the problem of their relations 
America. The problem is ‘eyé 
same, for the United States is, 


States and the Monroe Doctrine they would, 
even today, be unable to stand before any 
first-rate European Power, <3" — 

The difference betweenthose. others and 
Nicaragua, then, is that Nicaragua recog- 
nizes and is proud to admit the fact of this 
relationship with the United States. 
aragua works with the facts as they are, 
and is solving its problems by the hard re- 
alities of its situation. * * * Moreover, as 
I can say with authority, Nicaragua has not 
had and never will have any threats against 


its independence from the United States. — 


For seven years I was Foreign Minister of 
Nicaragua; I was Minister in Washington 


for two years, and now for three years Pres- | 


ident. Never in all those twelve years have 
I found the United States grasping or unjust 
or unwilling to help us as wisely as they 
knew in all that concerned Nicaragua’s 
welfare. 5 


These words are well worth pondering at 
the present time. 
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The Monroe Doctrine As an 
Obsolete Principle 


: By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 
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AMERICA ; 


tions, the World Court, the Locarno 
Treaties and the recent growth of 
Latin America, all fundamentally affect the 
Monroe Doctrine, enunciated on Dec. 22, 
1823, when the only republics in the world 


she: World War, the League of Na- 


were on the American Continent, and the 


absolute monarchies of Europe were plotting 
against these new democracies. Three 


‘principles were involved in President Mon- 


roe’s declaration, the whole of which has 
been -often summarized by the words, 
“America for the Americans”—(1) No fu- 
ture colonization on the American Continent 
by outside nations; (2) No extension of the 
monarchical system of government on the 
American Continent; (3) Abstention by the 


- United States from European affairs as a 


corollary to Europe’s abstention from Amer- 
The doctrine was well re- 


proposed that at the Panama Congress in 


- 1826 all the nations of America should adopt 


it. South American statesmen had already 
made similar declarations in relation to 
Europe. : 
Latin-American suspicion of the Monroe 
declaration began only with the Mexican 


“War, when the United States took about 
‘half Mexico’s territory. 


cause of the unwise braggadocio of many 
of our statesmen concerning ‘Manifest 
Destiny”; was augmented by the Spanish- 
American War when the Philippines and 
Porto Rico came under the Stars and 
Stripes, and Cuba had her sovereignty lim- 
ited by the Platt Amendment, and was 
still’ further increased by American military 
movements in Panama, Haiti, Santo Do- 
mingo, Nicaragua and Mexico. The most 
recent manoeuvres of the marines in Nica- 
ragua have aroused a perfect storm of pro- 
test, the like of which has never been known 
before. The Monroe Doctrine, therefore, 
stands today in the eyes of the Latin Amer- 
icans as one of the principal dangers that 
threaten their sovereignty. Instead of 
“America for the Americans” our Southern 
friends generally believe that the doctrine 
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It continued be-- 
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now means “America for the North Ameri- 
cans”; instead of its being a protection from 
Europe they believe that it means a pro- — 
tectorate by the United States. Although 
many of our own statesmen are pointing 
to the noble unselfishness of the United 
States in its “big brother” attitude of pro- 
tecting Latin America from Europe, Latin ~ 
America is inclined to betake herself to 
Europe and to the League of Nations for 
protection against the United States. It is 
not, then, the original doctrine of excluding 
outside monarchical influences, but its ‘more 
recent developments that cause concern. 

In 1905 Santo Domingo found itself in 
grave difficulties with foreign creditors, and 
there were’rumors of intervention by Euro- 
pean countries. President Roosevelt decided 
to take over the customs of Santo Domingo 
and justified the act by saying: “Chronic 
wrongdoing or impotence which results in 


a general loosening of the ties of civilized 


society may ultimately require intervention 
by some other civilized nation, and in the 
Western Hemisphere the Monroe Doctrine 
may force such exercise of an international 
police power.” After this epoch-making 
declaration we began the custom of fiscal 
intervention in the Caribbean countries, fol- 
lowed by military intervention in Santo Do- 
mingo, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama and for 
shorter periods in other Caribbean countries. 

Another amplification of the doctrine was 
what is known as the Lodge Amendment, 
when, in connection with the Magdalena Bay 
incident, the United States Senate declared: 
“When any harbor or other place in the 
American Continent is so situated that the 
occupation thereof might threaten the safety 


_of the United States, this Government could 


not see without grave concern the posses- 
sion of such harbor by any corporation not 
American that would give that Government 
practical control.” Parenthetically, it is in- 
teresting to note that there is objection in 
the United States to Mexico, for her own 
protection, preventing foreigners from hold- 
ing property within fifty kilometers of her 
borders. The United States, however, an- 
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nounced that che has the right to forbid any 
American nation disposing of border terri- 
tory to any foreign corporation if that 
seemed to jeopardize the safety of the 
United States. 

The next important development in the 
Monroe Doctrine was the adoption of 
Article XXI in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations: “Nothing in this covenant shall 
be deemed to affect the validity of inter- 
national agreements, such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like 
the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the main- 
tenance of peace.” The effect on Latin 
America of the United States forcing this 
article into the covenant has been to raise 
still further opposition to the doctrine. 
When Peru appealed to the League to settle 
the Tacna-Arica question, the Monroe Doc- 
trine clause was cited against her appeal, 
and the question went to the United States. 
The failure of the arbitration by the latter 
only illustrates to Latin Americans how 
they are being cheated out of the help of 
an organization in which, in the beginning, 
they placed the greatest ‘confidence, 


Then came the statement by -the North 


American representatives at the Fifth Pan- 


American Conference in 1923 that the Mon-. 


roe Doctrine was unilateral and that the 
United States could not allow Latin America 
to share it with her, and the subsequent 
repetition and enlargement of that idea by 
Secretary of State Hughes. 


REASONS FOR MAINTAINING DOCTRINE 


Certain conditions have developed in re- 
cent years which from the purely national 
and material standpoint make the Monroe 
Doctrine more important to the United 
States than ever before. Of these the first 
place must be given to strategic reasons. 
The Panama Canal was built largely in 
order that our navy could be shifted quickly 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic or vice 
versa for the purpose of protecting the 
country. We then proceeded to build a 
larger navy and to secure the approaches 
to Panama so as to defend the Canal. For 
the same reason we bought the Virgin 
Islands, took over Porto Rico and claim a 
protectorate over other Caribbean countries. 
The protection of the Canal seems now to 
involve the United States in special rela- 
tions with all the nations included in what 
our naval authorities call the “larger 
Panama Canal zone.” The present situa-+ 
tion in Nicaragua shows how far we are 
prepared to go to eliminate any supposed 
dangers to the present—or a future—canal. 
President Coolidge has recently made im- 
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portant declarations concerning this aspect 
of the question. 

The second powerful reason for the en- 
forcement of the Monroe Doctrine is that 
great capitalistic combinations from this 
country, seeking fields for exploitation in 
the smaller countries of the Caribbean, re- 
quire peace and order and favorable con- 
sideration in order to carry on their busi- 
ness in those lands. 


The third reason is that the world-is less 
willing than ever before to permit anarchy 
or misgovernment which threatens peace, 
health and commerce, taking place in any 
part of the world. Unfortunately these 
smaller Caribbean countries have seldom 
been able to rule themselves without fre- 
quent revolutions. Until they have learned 
the lessons of peace and order there will 
be constant tendency of a large next-door 
neighbor to intervene and impose its ideas 
of government. These material advantages 
to our own nation are easily understood by 
the average man and account for much of 
the popular approval of the doctrine. The 
matter is well illustrated by extracts from 
Mr. Hughes’s definition of the doctrine and 
In an ad- 
dress at Minneapolis on Aug. 30, 1923, he 
said: 


We have established a waterway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans—the Panama 
Canal. Apart from obvious commercial con- 
siderations, the adequate protection’ of this 
canal—its complete immunity from any ad- 
verse control—is essential to our peace and 
security. We intend in all circumstances 
to safeguard the Panama Canal. We could 
not afford to take any different position 
with respect to any other waterway that 
may be built between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans. * * 

As the policy Sepeatan in the Monroe Doc- — 
trine is distinctly the policy of the United 
States, the Government of the United States 
reserves to itself its definition, | interpreta- 
tion and application. * * 

The United States is asserting a separate 
national right of self-defense, and that in 
the exercise of this right it must have an 
unhampered discretion. 

So far as the region of the Caribbean Sea 
is concerned it may be said that, if we had 
no Monroe Doctrine, we should have to 
create one. And this is not to imply any 
limitation on the scope of the doctrine, as 
originally proclaimed and as still main- 
tained, but simply to indicate that new oc- 
casions require new applications of an old 
eran which remains completely  ef- 
ective 


How this address was received in Latin- 
America is typified by the following extract 
from an article by St. Jesus Semprum, pub- 
lished in a number of the most important 
reviews of Latin-America: 


If, in tropical America, there were a 


oF ee ee en A ne ety fe UO ir gee eae 


a casus belli. 


The Capitol, Buenos Aires 


powerful nation, conscious of its duties, of 
its situation and of its dangers, Mr. 
Hughes’s discourse would inevitably plant 
For that which Mr. Hughes 
declares is that the United States will inter- 
vene * * * that whenever it likes it will 
occupy by force American territories which 
it desires; it will enforce on other peoples 
the necessary obedience to carry out its own 
designs, to foment its own interests and to 
impose its unquestionable economic and 
political sovereignty in the New World. 


It would be easy to cite literally hun- 
dreds of articles written by influential 
Latin-Americans criticising the new inter- 
pretations of the doctrine which carry us 
further and further into the determination 
of the internal policies of other countries. 
This article is written in Mexico, where the 
author is giving a series of lectures at the 
National University. Every day during the 
month of his stay from one to a half dozen 
articles appear in the newspapers condemn- 
ing the present attitude of the United 
States in Latin America and all is connected 
with the Monroe Doctrine. Wise men, of 
course, may point out that this doctrine has 
nothing to do with the present tutelage 
which the United States is increasingly as- 
suming in Latin-American countries, but 
most people, both in the United States and 


in Spanish America, attribute all these new 


developments tc the new interpretation of. 


the old doctrine. Of many such articles let 
me cite a résumé of those appearing in 
South America, by an unbiased observer, 
Dr. John A. Mackay (of the International 
Y. M. C. A.) located in Montevideo: 


Recent happenings have dealt a death 
blow at the young and lusty ideal of Pan- 
Americanism. * * * Latin-Americans are 
far too considerate of the feelings of others 
ever to suggest to the great Pan-American 
foster mother that she has killed her own 
child; and, far more significant than the 
plaintive strains of a dirge, are the martial 
airs of the New Ibero-Americanists and the 
jingle bells of those others who now main- 
tain with more insistence than ever that 
the true future of Latin-America lies in 
closer relations with Europe. * * * 

Leaving out of account Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, which are more directly con- 
nected with the events that precipitated the 
present crisis, the revulsion in South Amer- 
ican feeling towards the United States has 
been marked in a number of ways. Emi- 
nent jurists have taken occasion to con- 
demn the new interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine as an attack on national sover- 
eignty and a perpetual menace to any Latin- 
American republic whose birth pangs as a 
democratic State might put in jeopardy 
North American interests. Hundreds of in- 
stitutions throughout the Continent, but 
especially in the Argentine Republic, have 
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organized demonstrations of protest against 
what they call Yanqui Imperialism. 


Europe no longer has a Holy Alliance 
made up of the absolute monarchs, formed 
for the suppression of a few weak republics 
of America. There are nearly as many 
republics in other parts of the world as 
there are in America, and Governments like 
that of Great Britain give as much oppor- 
tunity of registering popular opinion as do 
republics. Not only does Europe have the 
League of Nations, but she has the Locarno 
treaties, and conferences which, if they do 
not always settle problems, at least bring 
publicity, which makes impossible today the 
scheming of the old Holy Alliance. So, also, 
the Latin-American countries, far from con- 
sidering unity for the purpose of resisting 
Spain and Portugal, today often turn to 
Europe for spiritual and political inspira- 
tion, while they talk much of a Latin-Amer- 
ican League of Defense against the United 
States. Most of them are in the full cur- 
rent of the international organization. Com- 
pare the old situation in 1823, with absolute 
monarchies planning to impose their will on 
weak American countries, and the present. 
The results of the World War seem to in- 
dicate that no nation in Europe or Asia is 
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now in position to force colonization or 
monarchical government on America. 

Monroe said practically to the rest of the 
world: “You keep out of America and we 
will keep out of the rest of the world.” 
But times have changed. The world is now 
so inter-related that the United States can- 
not keep out of any part of it. We could 
not keep out of the World War. We have 
been in practically every conference held 
in Europe since the close of the war. The 
Dawes Plan, the Opium Conference and the 
Arms Conference all show the necessity of 
our being in Europe. And more recently 
we, ourselves, even called a naval confer- 
ence which met at Geneva. We are in 
Asia—we have sent troops to China ever 
since the Boxer Rebellion, and today we 
have them there in large numbers. We 
actually possess the Philippine Islands and 
we do not consult Japan any more about 
them than Spain consulted us about Cuba. 
The United States has become a World 
Power. We can*no longer say to the world: 
“You keep out of America and we will keep 
out of your territory.” When that reci- 
procity of exclusion is gone, then the main 
justification for the Monroe Doctrine be- 
fore the world disappears. 

When the Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
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nounced the Latin-American countries were 
just beginning their independent life, and 


_in spite of many handicaps, several of them 


have become strong nations. Brazil, with 
a population nearly equal to that of Great 


_ Britain, with more territory than continental 


United States, is just about in the same 
state of development as we were some forty 
years ago. Argentina is a well organized 
nation. Uruguay is the most progressive 
little country in social legis'ation in the 
world. The organization of the League of 
Nations has made a profound change in the 
international life of Latin America. Most 
of the Latin-American countries have joined 
the League and are taking an important 
part in its work. Latin America has fur- 
nished two Presidents for the Assemblies 


of the League and annually two or three 


of the elected members of the Council; two 
out of the eleven jurists forming the World 
Court are Latin Americans; the League’s 
Department of Labor is followed very 
closely by Latin-American Governments, as 
is the Department of International Intellec- 
tual Exchange. La Nacion, the great daily 
of Buenos Aires, recently said: “If we must 
‘choose between the Monroe Doctrine and 
the League of Nations we will choose the 
League.” 

The recent practice of non-recognition of 
Latin-American Governments, announced by 
President Wilson as applying to Govern- 
ments obtaining power through revolution 
and applied to Huerta of Mexico and Tinoco 
of Costa Rica, has been recently extended 
to non-recognition when a Government en- 
forces laws regarded as unfavorable to 
citizens of the United States (in the case of 


the Obregon Government), and, as a corol- 
lary, the backing of a Government, once © 
recognized, by selling it arms (also in the — 


case of the Obregon Government), and 
sending an armed force to support it, as in 
the case of Diaz in Nicaragua. This new 
practice is interpreted by some international 
lawyers of Latin America as an addition to 


- the Monroe Doctrine and resisted strongly 


as an interference in the internal affairs of 
these nations. 

The Monroe Doctrine, as recently inter- 
preted, seems to place in the hands of the 
United States the determination of all 
American questions if she interprets these 
as important to her own safety. This is 


at variance with the practice of the modern _. 


world. The very rapid development of 
international life is. towards arbitration. 
But there are two kinds of arbitration, com- 
pulsory and voluntary. The United States 
has led in voluntary arbitration. Our record 
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from the beginning. of our national life, 
when we arbitrated questions with Great 
Britain, is an inspiring one. However, the 
world at large has now accepted arbitra- 
tion as the best method for settling dis- 
putes. Some twenty-five nations have 
signed the optional clause of the World 
Court statute providing for compulsory 
arbitration, which means that they are will- 
ing to have disputes with other nations 
arbitrated by the Court and to accept the 
Court’s decision as final. Latin-American 
nations strongly favor compulsory arbitra- 
tion. The United States Senate has never 
been willing to pass a treaty for compulsory 
arbitration and recently has become par- 
ticularly antagonistic to it. Yet the crux 
of the whole movement for world peace 
may, in a way, be found in this struggle 
between voluntary and compulsory arbi- 
tration. 


INTERVENTION IN THE CARIBBEAN 


The original Monroe Doctrine definitely — 


stated that there should be no intervention 


by one Government in the affairs of an-. 


other. During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, however, that doctrine has been 
changed by, the United States, since we 
have interyened many times in the affairs 
of the smaller Caribbean countries. Those 
acts of intervention have never been sub- 
mitted to Congress, in spite of the fact 
that some of them have exercised military. 
control with the suppression of all civil gov- 
ernment. In Santo Domingo, for example, 
such a situation continued for eight years. 

The modern way to intervene, if such a 
serious step is absolutely necessary, is by 
joint action of several nations. It is a most 
significant fact, not often referred to by 


the admirers of Mr. Roosevelt, that though 


he began the policy of intervention in Santo 
Domingo, he stated several times during his 
trip to South America that, if intervention 
became necessary in America in the future, 
it should be a joint affair between the 
United States and other American nations. 

Just as the rest of the world has come to 
international organization through which 
it will settle its questions, so must we in 
America. Certainly the enlightened opin- 
jon of the United States does not wish to 
use our great power to force our will on 
our neighbors. Even if we wish to, we 
eannot do it much longer without coming 
into violent contact with Latin America and 
the League of Nations group. The only 
way out is through joint action. As al- 
ready pointed out, Roosevelt and Wilson 
both saw the need of joint action, even be- 
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fore the vast development of international 
relations following the World War. In 
Santiago, Chile (what a different attitude 
one takes when he sees a country!), Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 

All the nations which are sufficiently ad- 
vanced, such as Chile and the United States, 
should participate on an absolute equality 
in the responsibilities and development of 
this doctrine. * * * It must be made a 
continental and not a unilateral doctrine. 
* * * Tf ever * * * intervention does un: 
fortunately become necessary, I hope that 
wherever possible it will be a joint inter- 
vention by such Powers as Chile and the 
United States * * * for the common good 
of the Western world. 


In an address to Congress, to the Mex- 
ican editors and to the Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress, President Wilson made clear 
his agreement with these sentiments of 
President Roosevelt: 


The House of Torre Tagle, Lima, Peru 
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The famous doctrine was adopted without 
your consent. * * * I have repeatedly seen 
the uneasy feeling of Central and South 
America that our self-appointed ‘protection 
might be for our own benefit. * * * So TI 
said, ‘‘Very well, let us have a common: ar- 
rangement.’’ * * * The States of America 
have not been certain what the United 
States would do with her power. That 
doubt must be removed. 


The agreement proposed by President 
Wilson was along four lines: (1) Guarantee 
of territorial integrity; (2) Settlement by 
arbitration of all boundary questions; 
(3) Arbitration of all disputes; (4) Preven- 
tion of preparation of military expeditions 
into neighboring countries. The proposed 
treaties along these lines would have solved 
much of the friction over the Monroe Doc- 
trine. “But in the excitement of the World 
War and the later discussion of the League 
of Nations these trea- 
ties were never com- 
pleted. However, the 
United States is in 
honor bound te take 
some kind of step to- 


ward carrying out 
such a joint agree- 
ment. The Depart- 


ment of State quoted 
these very words to 
Salvador, when that 
Government was hesi- 
tating to join the 
League of Nations 
because of Article 
XXI referring to the 
Monroe Doctrine. So 
Salvador and _ other 
Latin-American coun- 
tries, despite their ob- 
jection to the Monroe 
Doctrine article, went 
into the League in the 
belief that the United 
States would play the 
game fairly and work 
out an agreement 
whereby all Ameri- 
can countries would 
have their sovereignty 
protected and a way 
provided for settling 
their differences and 
constructing ways of 
peace. 

In order to make 
such cooperation pos- 
sible, Baltasar Brum, 
then President of 
Uruguay, sent a plan 


Meg 
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to the last Pan-American Conference for 


the formation of an American League 


ef Nations. This League would nat- 
_urally take into purview questions in- 
volved in the Monroe Doctrine. “The 
principle of American solidarity, based on 
the constitution of a continental league,” 
said Senor Brum, “is more ample than the 


Monroe Doctrine, because it will not only 


_- defend the countries of America against 


-foreign invaders but also against imperial- 
istic tendencies which might arise among 
themselves.” The idea of this American 
League was not to provide a rival to the 
League at Geneva, but rather to cooperate 
with it on all world questions, while han- 
dling alone purely American questions. 


This was the most important matter pre-- 


sented to the Fifth Pan-American Confer- 
ence in 1923. Although the delegation of 
the United States opposed such a League, 
the Latin Americans pushed it to the point 
of getting the following resolution passed: 

1. To instruct the governing board of the 
Pan-American Union to devote especial 


study to the bases proposed to it by. the 
Governments of the American nations in 


common interests and to establishing inter- 
national rules conducive to the same object. 

2. To instruct the governing board of the 
Pan-American Union to give especial study 
to the bases that were proposed to it by 
the Governments of the nations of America 
in respect of the manner of organizing the 
common means for the defense and protec- 
tion of the collective interests of the Amer- 
ican continent. 


Will the Pan-American Union make a full, 
frank report on this matter at the Sixth 
Pan-American Conference to meet at Ha- 
vana in January, 1928? Or will the United 
States use its great power, as it did at 
Santiago, to sidetrack the issue? 
cently published agenda of the Havana Con- 
gress makes no reference to the subject of 
these resolutions. Latin Americans insist 
that it is unthinkable that such discussion 
should not take place, and if anything is to 


-yemain of Pan-American accord, this ques- 


tion, so largely involving the Monroe Doc- 
trine, must be frankly faced. 
Two things should be made clear. The 
first is that it is a mere question of detail 
whether we secure this concert of American 
nations by the creation of a society of 


The re-- 
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American nations or whether we get it 
by the enlargement of the Pan-American 
Union. The sensible thing would be, of 
course, to build on the Pan-American Union, 
which has already done admirable work in 
its limited sphere of commercial exchange, 
and to organize an American Court ‘of 
Justice. A third kindred movement which 
will be of great help is the codification of 
American international law, a meeting for 
which purpose was held at Rio de Janeiro 
in. May, 1927, when an important report 
for the Havana Conference was prepared. 
The second matter to be settled is that the 
larger countries should have a larger voice 
—a principle accepted by the Latin Amer- 
icans. On questions relating to sovereignty 
all should be equal, but on economic ques- 
tions the larger countries would naturally 
have more influence than the smaller 
countries. : 


FUTURE OF THE DOCTRINE 


It seems clear that the future of the 
Monroe Doctrine will be shaped not by fiat 
but by evolution. The officials of the 


A, ‘. X 
order to render closer the association of the , United States Government can hardly be ex- 


‘American nations with a view to fostering ; pected to pass a solemn resolution announc- 


-ing the abandonment of the doctrine. 
ean Latin-American nations be expected to 
“endorse ‘the doctrine. 
-them do this under most auspicious circum- 
“stances. at the Fourth Pan-American Con- 
’gress shows the impossibility of such ac- 
- tion.) 


Nor 


(The effort to have 


But what will happen, or should 
happen, is that this doctrine should be ab- 


_ sorbed in a larger, newer conception of the 


duties and relations of all the American 
States. If President Wilson’s prediction - 
that “the Monroe Doctrine will become the 
doctrine of the world” is not fulfilled, at 
least through the evolution of closer under- 
standings and international organization, it 
will become the doctrine of all America. 

If the Government officials are able to 
discern the change of conditions in the new 
world of today, they will see that often 


“great national policies like the Monroe . 


Doctrine, which may have served faith- 
fully under former conditions, now are 


elements of division and should be permitted 


to evolve into more comprehensive interna- 
tional. understandings and juridical or- 
ganizations, 

Mexico, City, MExIco. 
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HE Monroe Doctrine is dead, and has 
been dead for many yeirrs. It lived 
only as long as its original spirit was 
followed. That spirit was the protection 
of human liberty. It was departed from by 
the United States in her policy toward 
Latin America fully twenty-five years ago. 
Today the Monroe Doctrine remains only 
as a diplomatic subterfuge. Its ideals are 
being used as a cloak to cover acts subver- 
sive of human liberty and contrary to the 
institutions and traditions of our nation. 


At_the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury new political principles were chal- 
lenging the existing order of society. The 
Thirteen American Colonies had revolted 
against the European monarchical system; 
the French Revolution had thrown down a 
firebrand into the heart of Europe itself; 
and in Central and South America repub- 
licanism was advancing by leaps and 
bounds. This new confession’ of political 
faith which was overturning the world was 
best expressed in our great Declaration: of 
Independence, «vherein it is stated that we 
dedicate ourselves and the soil of America 
to the principle that governments receive 
their powers “only from the consent of the 
governed.” 


The Treaty of the Holy Alliance had been 
signed by the leading monarchs of Europe 
with the main objective of building a barr-- 
cade against the spread of this new theory 
of government. President Monroe and other 
American statesmen of the time looked 
upon this alliance, with its determination 
to maintain and extend the European 
colonial system, as a threat against the 
freedom of the whole western continent. 

Accordingly there was enunciated a pol- 
icy on behalf of the United States Govern- 
ment to the effect that any attempt on the 
part of European Powers to interfere with 
the Governments of our sister republics in 
the western continent would be met with 
the armed resistance of the United States. 
In the same message President Monroe 
stated clearly what was to be the relation 
of the United States toward these republics. 
“It is still the true policy of the United 
States,” he said, “to leave the parties [the 
sister republics] to themselves, in the hope 
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that other Powers will pursue the same 
course.” 

This was the famous Monroe Doctrine. 
No statement of public policy has ever at 
its inception been more purely and unsel- 
fishly dedicated to a political ideal. It has 
been restated again and again, by suc- 
cessive Presidents and Secretaries of State. 
For instance, John W. Foster, Secretary of 
State in Harrison’s Cabinet, in an address 
entitled “(Misconceptions and Limitations of 
the Monroe Doctrine” before the American 
Society of International Law, said: “If the 
Monroe Doctrine did not contain a high 
moral principle of ethics and government 
which commanded the respect of all civilized 
nations we could not build a navy vast 
enough nor create an army large enough to 
enforce it against the hostile sentiment of 
the Great Powers of Europe.” 

During the past twenty-five years, how- 
ever, much confusion has arisen r. garding 
this historic policy, even in the minds of the 
statesmen who were conducting it. Presi- 
dent Wilson, addressing the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress at Mobile on Oct. 27, 
1915, said, in speaking of the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics: 

They have had harder bargains driven 
with them in the matter of loans than any 
other people in the world. Interest has been 
exacted of them that was not exacted of 
anybody else, because the risk was said to 
be greater; and then securities were taken 
that destroyed the risk. An admirable ar- 
rangement for those who were forcing the 
terms. I rejoice in nothing so much as in 
the prospect that they will now be emanci- 
pated from these conditions and we ought 
to be the first to take part in assisting in 
that emancipation. * * * We must prove 
ourselves their friends and champions upon 
terms of equality and honor. * * * Human 
rights, national integrity and opportunity as 
against material interests—that is the issue 
which we now have to face. * We 
must regard it as one of ‘the duties of friend- 
ship to see that from no quarter are material 


interests made superior to human liberty 
and national opportunity. 


On Aug. 30, 1923, Charles Evans Hughes, 
then Secretary of State in the Harding Cab- 
inet, in an address before the American Bar 
Association assembled in convention in Min- 
neapolis, made these high professions: 


The Monroe Doctrine does not attempt to 


os te ecies 
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establish a protectorate over Latin American 
States. * * * I utterly disclaim, as unwar- 
ranted, the observations which occasionally 
have been made implying a claim on our 


_ part to superintend the affairs of our sister 


republics, to assert an overlordship, to con- 
sider the spread of our authority beyond 
our own domain as the aim of our policy 
and to make our power the test of right in 
this hemisphere. I oppose all such miscon- 


_ceived and unsound assertions and intima- 


tions. They do not express our national 


purpose; they belie our sincere friendship; 


they are false to the fundamental principles 
of our institutions and of our foreign policy 
which has sought to reflect, with rare ex- 
ceptions, the ideals of liberty; they menace 
us by stimulating a distrust which has no 
real foundation. They find no _ sanction 
whatever in the Monroe Doctrine. There is 
room in this hemisphere without danger of 
collision, for complete recognition of that 
doctrine and the independent sovereignty of 
the Latin American republics. 


What was the cause of the last two rather 
heated restatements of the spirit of the 
Monroe Doctrine? What had been done 
since the lofty expressions of John W. Foster 
to call forth the above indictment from 
President Wilson or the violent protest of 
Mr. Hughes? 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S VIEW 


Viallate, in his Economic Imperialism 
(Page 62) quotes William Howard Taft, 
who in the meantime had also been Presi- 


' dent, as stating our Latin-American policy 


as‘follows: “While our policy should not 
be turned a hair’s breadth from the straight 
path of justice, it may well be made to in- 
clude intervention to secure for our mer- 
chants and our capitalists opportunity for 
profitable investments which shall inure to 
the benefit of both countries.” (Senate 
Hearings on “Foreign Loans,” Page 86. 
The italics are mine.) 

It is to Theodore Rooseveit that we must 
look for a solution of this apparent contra- 
diction of aims and policies. Under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the spirit of the Monroe Doc- 
trine suffered a fundamental change. Until 
his administration the European Powers 
had been left free to collect their own loans 
and protect their own nationals and prop- 
erty in the Latin-American countries. For 
over eighty years European Governments 
had from time to time bombarded Latin- 
American ports and landed troops on Latin- 
American territory to enforce settlement of 
disputes; and our diplomacy had always 
allowed a reasonable time to elapse before 
the Monroe Doctrine was strictly applied. 
One of the chief results of this was that the 
enmity of the Latin-American republics 
rested on the direct aggressors. 
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But President Roosevelt initiated the 
policy of making the United States the 
“policeman of the western continent.” The 
assumption which he raised was that it was 
our duty to use the military forces of the 
United States to insure the settlement of 
all disputes in Latin America and to pro- 
tect European :.3 well as American life and 
property there if they were endangered; 
that if we did not do so the European 
Powers would come in, would stay perma- 
nently on the western continent, and so 
would threaten our national safety. The 
Monroe Doctrine was stretched to cover this 
new policy. At once Latin-American en- 
mity hegan to rest on the United States 
alone, since we were the policeman in all 
difficulties. 


Obviously, the Roosevelt policy itself was 
nothing but an indication of a fundamental 
change in our own attitude toward Latin 
America. From this, it was only a logical 
step to the policy of President Taft, Roose- 
velt’s successor—“intervention to secure for 
our merchants and our capitalists opportu- 
nity for profitable investments.” 


At the beginning of President Wilson’s 
first Administration we had made such 
progress in this direction and the Monroe 
Doctrine had. been stretched so far that 
John Callan O’Laughlin, First Assistant 
Secretary of State under, President Roose- 
velt and at present editor of the Army and 
Navy Journal, could say in his Imperilled 
America: “We are seeking to make and we 
proudly call the Caribbean Sea an American 
lake. * * * We are maintaining a finan- | 
cial protectorate over Santo Domingo. We 
are applying the same system to Haiti and 
Nicaragua and have arranged for the pur- 
chase of the Danish West Indies. We kept 
a dictator out of Venezuela and drove an- 
other out of Nicaragua.” 

It is interesting to compare these various 
interpretations of the Monroe Doctrine with 
what our Latin-American policy actually 
has been at the times they were uttered and 
under the men who were uttering them. 
Mr. O’Laughlin states the case correctly for 
the day in which he was speaking. Presi- 
dent Wilson, in spite of his fair words at 
Mobile, did nothing to arrest and everything 
to sustain the very policy in Latin America 
against which he was protesting. Mr. 
Hughes’s policy will be referred to later. In 
terms of deeds, not words, our course in 
Latin America has advanced without a sin- 
gle deviation along the channel laid down 
for it by Presidents Roosevelt and Taft. 
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Harris & Ewing, from Wide World 


HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


Member of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the United States Senate 


At the present time, instead of maintain- 
ing “financial protectorates”’ over. our sister 
republics in Latin America, it would be more 
correct to say that we are holding them 
under a form of military and financial dic- 
tatorship. These various military and finan- 
cial dictatorships have been imposed upon 
the Latin-American countries under suc- 
eessive Administrations and by the force 
of American arms since 1909 up to and in- 
cluding the present day. 

In the case of the Dominican Republic, we 
began by placing over her a military Gov- 


ernment under United States auspices, sup- 


ported by the United States marines, with 
a Lieutenant Commander of the navy as 
the “Officer Administering the Affairs of 
Finance and Commerce for the Military 
Government.” To secure payment of six 
different American loans, the first in 1907 
and the last in 1922, and a seventh loan in 
1924, “a specific charge on the customs rev- 
enues” was made—these revenues to be 
“eollected during the life of the bonds by 
an official appointed by the President of 
the United States.” The “agreement” by 
which the revenues of the Dominican Re- 


public were thus laid under mortgage was 
made between the United States and the 
United States-controlied military Govern- 
ment in Santo Domingo—the bond issue 
bearing the guarantees of the military Gov- 
ernment as an “irrevocable obligation of the 
Dominican Republic.” [Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, hearing before 


Subcommittee on “Foreign Loans,” exhibits 


9, 10, 11, 12, 18 et seq.]. 


MiuiTary RULE IN SANTO DoMINGO 
A Provisional Government was estab- 


lished in Santo Domingo by the Military 


Governor, U. S. Admiral Robison, on Oct. 
21, 1922, to provide for holding elections 
and reorganizing the Government. On July 
12, 1924, General Horacio Vasquez, elected 
President for four years, was inaugurated. 
The convention between the United States 
and the new Vasquez Government stipu- 
lated that all acts of the United States mil- 
itary for the past seventeen years be rati- 


fied, all American loans be assumed as pub- — 


lic debt, including a sinking fund issue bear- 
ing 9 to 18 per cent. interest, and a new 
refunding loan be accepted running up to 
$25,000,000. The customs receivership was 
extended until all loans were paid. Thus 
liberty in our sister republic of Santo Do- 


mingo has a new birth under a fresh mort-— 


gage of her public revenues to American — 


bankers, subject to foreclosure by interven- 
tion of the United States marines at any 


time when the public revenues fall short — 


of bond and interest requirements. 
We entered Haiti with our marines in 


1915 during a revolution, under Wilson’s — 


first Administration. The excuse under 
which we acted was that of restoring order 


in the country. By 1916 we had advanced — 


so far with this program that the legisla- 
tive body of the Haitian Government was 
dissolved and Deputies and Senators were 
forcibly expelled by American marines, 
after which the Legislative Palace was pad- 


locked. Shortly afterward an election was 


held under American auspices and a Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies more to our liking 
were elected. The first duty of this new 
Congress was to adopt a new Constitution. 
The American Legation made specific rec- 
ommendations as to clauses in this new 


Constitution, and these were duly handed ~- 


to the members of the new Congress by the 
new Haitian Government. 

These “suggestions,” however, were not 
universally adopted by the new Congress; 
and again, in June of 1917, gendarmes un- 
der the command of a United States offi- 
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cer of marines invaded the Legislative Pal- 
ace. The files were looted and all records 
pertaining to the work already done by the 
Congress were taken away. Deputies and 
Senators were expelled; the Legislative Pal- 
ace was once more padlocked, and a mili- 
tary guard was sent to prevent the reassem- 
bling of the legislators. 

Then, in 1918, a Constitution for Haiti 
was drafted in Washington and forwarded 
to Haiti to be submitted to a vote of the 
people. A farcical “plebiscite”? was held, 
with United States Marine officers in com- 
mand of gendarmes running the polling; 
blue ballots were for and red _ ballots 
were against, and the Haitian people, now 
thoroughly intimidated, were told to cast 
blue ballots. The American-written Consti- 
tution was adopted by a vote of 99,000 to 
some scattering few hundreds in opposition. 

This Constitution, now in force, provides 
for the election of the President and of the 
members of Congress by the people. It 
states that the election shall be called by the 
President on an even numbered year, but 
does not specify what year. The Constitu- 
tion also provides that until an election is 
called, the legislative authority shall be 
vested in a Council of. State composed of 
twenty-one members, all of whom are ap- 
pointed by the President. This Council of 
State is given authority to choose a Presi- 
dent in case no popular election is held. 
Up to date no even numbered year has been 
found in which to hold an election, although 
nearly ten years have elapsed since the 
Constitution went into force. All efforts 
on the part of patriotic Haitians to obtain 
a popular election have failed. The same 
President, Borno, is elected by the Council 
of State year after year, he having himself 
appointed the Council of State which elects 
him. 

This Haitian incident gives an excellent 
cross-section of what our Latin American 
policy has actually become. Under President 
Wilson, who said “we must prove ourselves 
their friends and champions upon terms of 
equality and honor,” we entered Haiti by 
force, twice dissolved her legislative assem- 
bly at the point of the gun, wrote a Con- 
stitution and forced it upon the Haitian 
people, and set up on Haitian soil a govern- 
ment contrary to all the principles of poli- 
tical freedom. This policy was in turn de- 
nounced by President Harding, but was 
carried on by him without change. It was 
being actively carried on by the State De- 
partment at the moment that Secretary of 
State Hughes was saying: “J utterly dis- 
claim, as unwarrented, the observations 


‘American bankers. 
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which occasionally have been made implying 
a claim on our part to superintend the af- 
fairs of. our sister republics, to assert an 
overlordship, to consider the spread of our 
authority beyond our own domains as the 
aim of our policy, and to make our power 
the test of right in this hemisphere.” 


FINANCIAL DICTATORSHIP 


South American republics have not ‘es- 
caped the net of American financial dicta- 
torship. In Bolivia, on May 31, 1923, an 
issue of $33,000,000 of 25-year 8 per cent. 
bonds was contracted to New York bankers, 
secured by a mortgage on all public rev- 
enues, as well as by stock of the Bolivia 
National Bank, with this unique redemption 
feature: “This bond is redeemable *-* #* 
on or after May 1, 1937, and not before, at 
the rate of 105 per-cent. of its par value 
and accrued interest.” Bolivia’s public rev- 
enues were, under the contract, placed in 
the control of a commission of three men, 
two of whom, including the chairman, were 
A telegram from the 
United States Secretary of State certified 
to the execution of the instrument:* (Ex- 
hibits 4, 5, 6, “Foreign Loans” subcommit- 
tee, 1925-26.). 

The case of the Salvador 1923 loan is 
only another illustration. The details are 
reported by the New York Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle (Oct. 13 and 16, 1923), 
the Diario Official of El Salvador (Feb. 20, 
1923) and in the Senate Committee hear- 
ings on “Foreign Loans,” (Exhibits 1, 2, 3, 
“Foreign Loans” Subcommittee, 1925-26). 
In that year Salvador contracted for new 
bond issues aggregating $18,500,000, at 8 
per cent. and 7 per cent., respectively, for 


American loans, and 6 per cent. for a 


smaller British sterling loan. Secretary 
Hughes on Oct. 16, 1923, issued the follow- 
ing statement defining the official relations 
of the State Department to the loan. con- 
tract in question: 


The Department of State has no relation 
to the matter except with respect to facilita- 
ting the arbitration and determination of 
disputes that may arise between the parties, 
and the appointment of a Collector of Cus- 
toms in case of default. * * * The Secre- 
tary of State has consented to use his good 
offices in referring such disputes to the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. * * * Also at the request 
of the Government of Salvador and the in- 
terested bankers, the Secretary of State has 
consented to assist in the selection of the 
Collector of Customs. * * * The contract 
also provides that the Collector of Customs, 
4 appointed, will communicate to the De- 
partment of State for its records such regu- 
lations relating to the customs administra- 
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tion as may be prescribed, and also a 


monthly and annual report. 


This means in plain terms that the Secre- 
tary of State, sixty days after his Minne- 
apolis speech denying any “claim on our 
part to superintend the affairs of our sister 
republics,” himself takes over the superin- 
tendence of the customs revenues of the 
Republic of Salvador. Six millions of the 
above mentioned bonds were sold to the 
President of the United Fruit Company at 
88 per cent. of par value, according to the 
contract approved by the State Department. 
Commenting on the whole transaction, the 
Diario Official of El Salvador states that 
President Molina at first withheld his ap- 
proval “because of the clauses robbing Sal- 
vador of her financial autonomy.” But at 
length, through public need in Salvador and 
pressure on the part of the United States, 
the contract was signed—on the centenary 
of the signing of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The situation in Nicaragua, lately much 
in the public eye, is the same as elsewhere 
in Latin America, with several flagrant 
features of its own. The excuse of protect- 
ing our canal route concessions in Nicara- 
gua is made the justification for controlling 
by force the internal affairs of that coun- 
try, although no party or individual in Ni- 
caragua has ever proposed to violate those 
concessions, and no sane man supposes that 
they could be violated by any Nicaraguan 
Government. Behind all this is a shadow of 
financial intrigue and imposition so shame- 
ful that American public opinion would 
instinctively repudiate cur Nicaraguan 
policy if the facts were widely known. These 
facts are a matter of record in the Senate 
Hearings on Nicaragua, 1914, and on For- 
eign Loans, 1927. 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely ; 
any well-informed American citizen is now 
aware that our present Latin-American 
policy is frankly one of economic aggres- 
sion involving political dictatorship. It is 
still covered by the name of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but it has nothing in common 
with that doctrine as originally enunciated. 
In Costa Rica, Honduras and Guatemala, 
as well as in the countries already men- 
tioned, the American financial protectorate 
is based on the same general methods. 
American banking and bonding interests, 
trading corporations, public _ utilities, 
hemp and timber concessions, represent the 
principal enterprises for which our Federal 
Government practices “dollar diplomacy” in 
Latin America. The State Department acts 
as commercial agency and diplomatic ref- 
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eree. The Navy Department furnishes and 
directs the United States marines to enforce 
the terms of the contract. The customs rev- 
enues of the various republics are the prin- 
cipal securities for American loans and in- 
vestments, and the levying and collection of 
these funds are placed in the hands of 
agents either directly or indirectly respon- 
sible to the United States Government. 


BENEFITS TO LATIN AMERICA 


I am well aware of certain material ad- 
vantages which we have brought about in 
Latin America during the past twenty-five 
years; I can from personal observation 
testify to the good roads, the harbor im- 
provements, the sanitary betterment and the 
great work we have done in the elimination 
of preventable disease. But this is not the 
real question. If such things have not been 
achieved by the Latin-American countries 
themselves, and if they have been bought at 
the price of liberty and freedom, they are 
not worth while and will not endure. 

The danger exists not only for Latin 
America, but quite as clearly for our own 
institutions at home. Since when have we 
entertained the pernicious theory that we 
must lift all neighboring countries to our 
own standards of life by military force and 
political control if need be? The moment 
that theory is actually accepted by the 
United States, we shall have lost the cause 
for which the American Revolution was 
fought and in whose name our Republic 
came into being as a nation. The country 
that denies freedom abroad has lost free- 
dom at home. 

Old-fashioned as it may seem, I still be- 
lieve in the principles of human liberty. I 
still believe that the only way for humanity 
to advance is for the different unit-peoples 
all over the world to be left to govern them- 
selves. I still believe that right and justice 
as between nations can not only be pro- 
fessed, but can actually be practiced. I 
still believe in honest diplomacy, in doing 
what you promise, in calling a spade a 
spade. 

In the case of the Monroe Doctrine, we 
must do one of two things. Either we must 
abandon the idealism of the Monroe Doc- 
trine altogether, acknowledging frankly 
what our acts are in Latin America and 
accepting the consequences both at home 
and abroad; or we must revive the idealism 
of the Monroe Doctrine, cleave to it in 
deeds as in words, and make our acts 
square with our professions. 

It is a moral issue of first proportions. 
But moral issues work themselves out in 
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‘practical results. The question before us 


is: Can we afford, in dollars and cents, to 


_ pursue our present policy in Latin America 


much longer? Has “dollar diplomacy” 
really paid, in terms of national gain? It 
undoubtedly has paid well for a few. inter- 
ests and individuals. But does all this ac- 
tually pay to the general commercial en- 
terprise of the nation? The following sta- 
tistics for 1925 and 1926 are taken from the 
monthly summary of the Department of 


Commerce for the year ended December, 


1926: 


UnitTepv States CALENDAR YHAR————\CHANGH 


Exports To— 1925. 1926. (P. C.) 
Mexico .........$144,720,323 $134,994,164 — 7 
Costa Rica..... 6,800,819 6,312,416 — 7 
Honduras ...... 9,569,937 7,540,286 —21 
/Nicaragua ..... 7,434,539 6,264,272 —15 
Salvador ....... 9,193,916 9,556,521 + 4 
Calley Regey ae eee 198,655,032 160,487,680 —19 
Dominican Rep. 17,763,577 14,572,376 —18 
Haitian Rep.... 138,711,585 10,857,427 —22 

Motalee ost $407,849,726 $350,585,142 —14 


Thus, granting that the activities of the 
State Department and the employment of 
the United States marines have brought 


_ profits to perhaps a score of our leading 


industrial and financial interests, what is 
the gain to the general business of the 


country, to the merchants, manufacturers 


and farmers who have to work without the 
special services of the Federal Government 
in their behalf? Their lot seems to be to 
bear in taxation a share cf the expense of 
a policy which benefits only a privileged 
few, a policy which netted a loss in trade of 
$57,200,000 to the nation, or 14 per cent. of 
our total exports to eight of our sister 
Latin-American republics, in the calendar 
year just closed. These are serious figures. 
When an export trade shrinks at the rate 
of 14 per cent. a year, something is radical- 
ly wrong with the policy which controls it. 
It is time to face the question in ali candor. 
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Are we not “killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg” in Latin America? 


The moral issue cannot be evaded. An 
unconscious boycott of American goods, 
based on growing enmity, is obviously be- 
ginning to operate in Latin America. And 
every day that our present hypocritical 
Latin-American policy goes on, we are los- 
ing prestige in the field of international re- 
lations; every day we are gaining the in- 
creased enmity of all the American con- 
tinent outside our own borders. 

The time may come when we shall need 
friends in the Western Continent, and else- 
where in the world. Before we discovered 
“dollar diplomacy” we had grown from a 
wilderness and a strip of seaboard to be the 
greatest and most respected nation in the 
world; we traded with all countries; our 
flag was welcomed wherever it went; and 
our trade followed the flag, because it was 
universally understood that behind our 
policy lay “a high moral principle of ethics 
and government.” But today in Latin 
America we are rapidly dissipating the 
proud heritage of our traditions and history: 

I said that both the spirit and the letter 
of the Monroe Doctrine were dead. No Eu- 
ropean Power; is likely ever again to at- 
tempt to colonize the American continent. 
If such a move were made, it would im- 
mediately call forth the armed oppositici of 
the United States, regardless of the Monroe 
Doctrine or any other policy. Thus to keep 
the bare name of the Monroe Doctrine alive, 
when its only excuse is as a cover for ul- 
terior acts and motives, is a constant source 
of irritation on the American continent. 
The most statesmanlike policy “which the 
United States could pursue in Latin Amer- 
ica today would be officially to revive in all 
their force and integrity, in terms of pres- 
ent-day conditions, the ideals which the 
Monroe Doctrine originally espoused. 


An island off the coast of Panama 
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Shall We Fora # Lessueee: 


American Nations? 
By IRVING T. BUSH 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


or NEw YORK 


since the United States recognized the 

independence of the Spanish colonies of 
Central and South America, and promul- 
gated the Monroe Doctrine. Shortly after, 
while John Quincy Adams was President, 
we were invited to send representatives to 
a Congress of American Nations, to be held 
at Panama. Henry Clay was Secretary of 
State, and influenced the President to ac- 
cept the invitation. In his message to the 
Senate President Adams said his object 
was to manifest a friendly interest in the 
young republics, promote commercial reci- 
procity, obtain a definition of the terms 
“blockade” and “neutral rights,” and en- 
eourage religious liberty. The proposal led 
to an attack upon the Administration, and 
the first Congress of American Nations 
failed of achievement. Since :then the Mon- 
roe Doctrine has been our only definite 
policy concerning our neighbors. to. the 
south. In other respects we have drifted, 
temporized and been guided by the expe- 
diency of the moment. 

Is it not time to count the cost of a cen- 
tury of temporizing, and ask ourselves 
whether we have lost or gained, measuring 
by the yardstick of international friend- 
ship? That is a yardstick by which we 
must, to a very large extent, measure all 
international values, for profit of trade and 
finance and security all follow in the wake 
of friendship. 

When the Monroe Doctrine was adopted 
the United States was a much smaller na- 
tion and a lesser Power. The.South Amer- 
ican countries at that time were relatively 
unimportant. They were at the beginning 
of their development. The Monroe Doctrine 
was a warning to the then Greater Powers 
of Europe that they must not interfere 
with American affairs. It has frequently 
been called “The Big Stick,” with Uncle 
Sam pictured wielding it, to protect. both 
North and South America. Did we intend 
it to be a “Big Stick”? Was it not merely 
a statement to European nations seeking 
colonial expansion that they must cast their 


| is only a little over one hundred years 
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eyes in other directions? Was not our 
real purpose to make ourselves for the time 
being policeman of both Americas, because 
we were then the only Power in America 
of a size to undertake that responsibility ? 

Is it not a better present-day interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine to call it an 
understanding that all nations of both 
Americas shall cooperate to maintain the 
Monroe Doctrine principles and elevate 
American standards? Is it not time to put 
“The Big Stick” on the shelf for good—for 
every one’s good? 

For generations we have seemed to have 
no policy with respect to some of the back- 
ward nations of this hemisphere, except one 
of expediency. Sometimes we have inter- 
fered forcibly, sometimes we have held ~ 
aloof, and sometimes we have made the 
best trade possible through old-fashioned 
diplomatic conversations. This has been 
especially true of Mexico. The result has 
been the uncertainty which always follows 
an uncertain policy. 


Almost any policy is better than none. 
Most of us would like to know where we are 
heading, even if we do not like the desti- — 
nation. It may be that nature, by creating 
the narrow point at the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, has determined a boundary for our 
immediate concern, and justified a policy 
for North America which would be unwar- 
ranted south of the Isthmus; but the fact 
remains that our South American neighbors 
of Latin extraction and sympathies, many 
of them speaking the same language as the 
Mexican people, would view with suspicion 
and distrust anv extension of our territory 
to the south. We are on the two horns of 
a dilemma. We cannot go into Mexico and 
we cannot stay out. We must not give 
offense to the people of Suuth America, 
yet we must protect the lives and rights 
of Americans in Mexico. Is there any way 
by which these two apparently irreconcil- 
able desires can be reconciled and accom- 
plished? 

Until Diaz came into power the Ameri- 
can investments in Mexico were unimpor- 
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a tant, and, if we be honest, we must admit 
_ that the safeguard of American money in 


Mexican enterprises is the real difficulty. 


_ If American money was not invested in 


Mexico, the lives of Americans would not 
be at risk; they could get out, and, if neces- 
sary, stay out. Diaz was a man of iron. 
He ruled with a strong hand. He encour- 
aged the development of Mexico by Ameri- 


cans, but he did little to educate the Mexi- 
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can people or to improve their conditions. 
He was an autocrat, and it was the policy 
of the United States for many years to 
work with him, because his rule safeguarded 
our interest in that country. We cannot 
escape some responsibility for the result of 
Diaz’s rule. An autocrat may be strong, 
but he cannot be permanent. When he 
passes a struggle for power ensues, and 
chaos results. The only autocrat who will 
leave permanency behind him will be an 
autocrat who uses his power to elevate his 
people to the point where they can safely 
govern themselves. If our problem in Mex- 
ico is to be permanently solved it must be 
through the upbuilding of the fiber of the 
Mexican people and not through the tem- 
‘porary strength of an autocrat who will act 
as the policeman of civilization. 

We would not go to war with France or 
England for the causes for which many 
urge the justice of the use of force with 
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Mexico. We have not gone to war with 
Russia for causes which differ only in de- 
gree. This may be a technical answer, but 
the vital reason why we cannot consider 
the permanent occupation of Mexico is that 
we are one of a family of American na- 
tions, and good-will and understanding 
among all of that family is essential. 


COLONIAL EXPANSION 


Before the war the gentle art of taking 
over the territory of smaller nations by the 
Great Powers was deemed respectable. This 
method ceased to be respectable when the 
war ended. The world was filled with pro- 
testations of righteousness, and the men 
who pulled the political strings behind the 
big rulers, always quick to shape their 
course by the winds of circumstance, de- 
cided that it was necessary to find a new 
window dressing for colonial expansion. 
They recollected that the world had always 
swallowed their protestations that-the peo- 
ple who lived in colonies were benefited 
by the guiding hand of the civilization of 
the Great Powers. They invented the word 
“mandate” and in solemn meetings parceled 
out ‘the colonies formerly controlled by Ger- 
many among the Allies, upon the theory 
that it was'a sacred trust to control the 
destiny of inferior people and raise their 
standards. 


Newman 


Pocitos, the seaside resort of Montevideo, Uruguay 
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The mandate idea has become so popular 
that even here in democratic America we 
are beginning to talk about it, but if it be 
applied to Mexico it means that a control 
of Mexican affairs must be exercised 
against the will of an established Mexican 
Government. I am willing to admit that 
it probably would be to the benefit of the 
people of Mexico, but the difference between 
it and the forcible occupation of Mexico as 
a colony is so thinly veiled as to make it 
difficult to explain, even to a trusting 
world. What is needed in Mexico is a pro- 
gram which will lead definitely to the es- 
tablishment of stable government and 
safety, a program of slow upbuilding of 
Mexican standards through friendly outside 
help. 

At this point I might ask if Mexico is 
our problem alone? Are we the “Big 
Stick,” or can we get back to a Congress of 
American Republics? Is it yet too late to 
realize the dream of Henry Clay? Should 
not a League of American Nations accept 
the responsibility for standards of justice 
between the peoples of America? Even 
though such an association may have real 
disadvantages, is it not very much better 
than making ourselves a policeman, and 
getting thoroughly disliked for it? “A po- 
liceman’s life is not a happy one.” 

Mr. Wilson made a gesture in the direc- 
tion of a little cooperative housecleaning. I 
have been told by one high in the councils 
of President Wilson that during his first 
term of office, when the relations between 
this country and Mexico became acute, he 
suggested to Argentine, Brazil and Chile— 
the so-called “A B C” nations of South 
America—that they join with the United 
States in a demonstration intended to con- 
vince Mexico that the rights and property 
of foreigners in that country must be re- 
spected. I am told that although he went so 
far as to suggest that the entire expense of 
the demonstration might be borne by this 
country, the three countries in South Amer- 
ica refused to entertain the proposal. Is not 
an association of all the countries of North 
and South America better than a voluntary 
grouping of the four most powerful, and 
may not the result, in time, of some such 
league, be exactly what President Wilson 
then had in mind? 


PAN-LATINISM 


We have a great habit of dressing up old 
ideas and calling them by new names. In- 
ternationally we are running wild just now 
on the “Pan” idea, which is nationalism 
carried’over the boundaries, a kind of inter- 


national nationalism. When we get tired of | 
“whooping it up” for things inside our own | 


country, we become Pan-American, or Pan- 
Latin, or Pan-European. Some are even 
talking of pan-worldism. I might subscribe 
to the last, if I thought the world were 
ready for it. Unfortunately it is not, for 
the high spots and low spots of civilization 
are too far apart for pan-worldism to be- 
come a reality. On the whole, I think pan- 
common sense is the only cult worth join- 
ing in the whole pan family. At least that 
can play upon the pipes of peace. However, 
whether we join them or not, other people 


are doing so, and taking their programs | 


very seriously. One of the more recent is 
Pan-Latinism, which seems to be an at- 
tempt to incite France, Italy, Spain and all 
the other so-called Latin races against the 
rest of the world. The fact that France, 
Italy and Spain have never been able to get 
along among themselves does not discour- 
age the enthusiasts. We are told that every 
one in South America is sitting in the lap 
of Latin Europe, and turning a cold shoul- 
der to Uncle Sam, and all because of the 
Pan-Laiin movement. 


A PROUD PEOPLE 


_ It is true that the people of South Amer- 
ica like the people of Latin Europe better 


than they do us. Why shouldn’t they? Isn’t 


it reasonable that they should like those 
who speak their own language, worship ac- 
cording to their own faith and send their 
art and music to them? ‘There are more 


travelers from Europe and therefore more 


and better steamers, and when the South 


American reaches the Old World he finds 


there the same charm and culture that we 
find. All this is true and has been true for 


generations, but it is not due to any Pan- Jf 


Latinism or any other pan-bunk. It is due 


to perfectly natural and understandable — 


causes. It is less true today than it was 
before the war. We have more trade than 
then, and trade has brought travel, and in 
their train have come better ships and more 
frequent sailings. Our financial dealings 
with the Latin Americans are most impor- 
tant. We buy their bonds and they spend 
more of the proceeds here. The ties are as 
yet economic ties, but they are closer. We 
want them to be closer, and self-interest 
should make us show our best side to them. 
They are proud people, with different and 
in some ways more gentle manners than our 
own. They judge us by those we send to 
them to represent us. It is better now, but 
the broken-down politician who in many 
eases filled our consular offices in years 
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Entrance to the Cerro Santa Lucia, where a rocky eminence has been converted into a park 
and become a favorite promenade at Santiago, Chile 


past was not a person to make friends for 
us. The “go-getter’” salesman perhaps got 
them to the dotted line, but not always in 
the Castilian manner. 

These were passing and inevitable phases 
of our and their development, but they have 
left us something to live down. There is 
reason for a new understanding. They have 
grown in numbers and culture and so have 
we. Our growth has been the greater, and 
our rise to power and wealth the more 


spectacular. With it have come responsibil- - 


ity and danger—the danger of arrogance 
and of being overbearing. When we talk of 
our “mandate” to help them, we dig the 
grave for their friendship. Can you remem- 
ber loving any one who felt that he had a 
mandate to help you? 


THE GREATEST NEED 


Pan-Latinism will not get the Latin- 
Americans anywhere and mandates will not 
get us anywhere. What is needed is just 
human friendliness and common-sense un- 
derstanding. We should show them our best 
side, and look for theirs. We should get the 
representatives of all the Americas around 
the same conference table, and we should 
not complain if we do not always get the 
best of it. The best thing for us may be to 
get the worse end a few times. We can 


afford it and they will like us better, if we 
are “good sports” and take the bitter with 
the sweet. 


BASIS OF ORGANIZATION 


Is it not possible to make a beginning, 
through the organization upon very. simple 
lines at first, of a League of American 
Nations? Can we not adopt as a permanent 
policy in the place of the drifting, hit-and- 
miss policy of recent generations, a definite 
plan to put squarely up to all the American 
nations the curing of intolerable conditions 
in any nation which affect the rights of the 
people of the others? Isn’t it about time to 
lay the “Big Stick” on such a doorstep and 
give Uncle Sam’s wrist a rest? Would not 
such a league pave the way for a solution 
of our most immediate Latin-American 
problem in Mexico? 

Most of us are willing to accept as sound 
in theory the principle underlying the 
League of Nations having its headquarters 
at Geneva. We have declined to become a 
member for two basic reasons: We do not 
think we should be called upon to help settle 
the problems of Europe, with which we are 
unfamiliar, and we do not wish to have the 
people of Europe interfere in the settlement 
of the problems of America, with which 
they are unacquainted. The time may come 
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when we shall change our minds and take 
part in a world’s League of Nations. We 
do not think it has come yet, but is there 
not much to be said in favor of a creation 
of an American League of Nations? We 
believe in disarmament and the arbitration 
of international differences. Can we not 
well afford to take the lead in creating a 
recognized machinery for the purpose of 
doing this work for both Americas? Will 
not the inevitable result of the work of such 
a League be a better understanding of our 
motives on the part of the people of South 
America, a lessening of their suspicion and 
greater friendship? Will not the protection 
of property rights in other American coun- 
tries, and the adoption of recognized stand- 
ards for the relations between the nations 
of both Americas be among the first things 
to receive consideration by such a League? 
Will not the inevitable result of such an 
association of American nations be to raise 
the standards of backward countries? 
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At the beginning, we may have the most 
to lose, but in the end we have the most to 
gain by the promotion of understanding 
between American nations, by the elevation 
of their standards, the stabilizing of their 
relations and the removal of the existing 
distrust and suspicion of our motives. Would 
not the sinking of our nationalistic spirit 
and helping to put the American house in 
order, to the end that democracy may be 
justified by liberty and friendship in this 
hemisphere, be the best service that we 
could do the world? Is not a League of 
American Nations desirable and necessary 
as a step toward this end? Is there any 
inconsistency in taking part in a League of 
American people, with a definite limited 
objective to solve problems of this hem- 
isphere of which we are a part, even though 
we refuse to join a world’s League dealing 
with problems in which we have a deep. 
general interest, but which concern more 
closely the people of Europe, and involve 
the question of armed interference on an- 
other continent, between nations haying 
age-old enmities—problems, many of them, 
so removed from our sphere of knowledge 
as to make us uncertain which side is right? 


THE TRUE PAN-AMERICANISM 


I believe a League of American Nations, 
conceived in the right spirit, will do great 
good. If it means Pan-Americanism, as 
that term is usually conceived—America 
against the world—i want none of it. If it 
be conceived and run in a spirit of respon- 
sibility to high American ideals and stand- 
ards, I want all I can get of it. A league so 
conceived has no enmity with Europe or 
any one else. It will be a meeting place to 
maintain international justice among Amer- 
ican peoples, and promote those things 
which have to do with honor and friendship. 
Selfish interests can be left to the spirit of 
nationalism running wild in all countries: 
We cannot afford only to preach ideals; we 
can afford something much more rare—to 
practice them. Aside from every altruistic 
reason, enlightened self-interest should com-- 
pel us to forget our power of force, and 
remember how infinitely more potent is the 
power of friendship and mutuai respect. 
Measure the advantage in dollars and cents, 
if you please, or by any standard you may 
set—the balance is on the right side of our 
ledger. 

Frank discussion is never belittling, but 
if it seems so to some, is it not time for us, 
to prove we are “big enough to be little 
enough to be big”? 
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E Stops Toward Latin-American 
Solidarity 


By BALTASAR BRUM 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF URUGUAY 


T has always been more advantageous 
l for nations, even in the primitive 

epochs of humanity, to work and pro- 
gress in peace than to wage war. In the 
state of war all privileges and advantages 
are on the side of the leaders, who never 
risk their lives; they increase their political 
influence, they receive the honcrs of the 
conflict and they take for themselves of the 
booty won from the enemy what may be 
called “the lion’s share.” The people them- 
selves, on the contrary, are burdened with 
all the disadvantages and injuries; it is 
they who pay the supreme sacrifice, who 
suffer from the necessity of leaving their 
families, from the abandonment of their 
work, from the poverty of their homes, who 
receive only a neglig‘ble part of the ma- 
terial results of victory and who obtain no 


- moral benefit. 


If, despite all this, the masses of the peo- 
ple have decided at all times and epochs 
to wage war, at the risk of their own lives 
and with the object of killing the people of 
other nations, there must have existed, or 
it must have been found necessary to create, 
very powerful motives to justify so great a 
sacrifice. In religious wars we see the in- 
fluence of some of those motives, real or 
apparent, approved or invented by the na- 
tion’s leaders. To this end the idea was 
spread that one’s own religion was the only 
true religion and. that the people who pro- 
fessed it were the elect of a determined di- 
vinity. This characteristic of an “elect peo- 
ple” was based upon legend and was de- 
fined, as regards other peoples, in terms of 
differences of color, anthropometrical char- 
acteristics, customs or language. The lead- 
ers of the State spread the belief that men 
of other religions were enemies of God. 
They taught the doctrine that to despoil, 
enslave or kill those men, over and above 
the consideration of booty, was a service to 
the divinity, from whom all the greatest 
blessings of life, as well as those attainable 
after death, could then be expected. And 
this explains the ruthless cruelty and fury 
of those who waged “holy wars,” i. e., re- 
ligious wars. 
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Now it may be said that both the influ- 
ence and the effects of these religious mo- 
tives of the first wars have persisted and 
been perpetuated throughout the course of 
centuries, even when they seem to be dis- 
guised or dressed in new forms connected 
with national honor or with defense of na- 
tional rights and interests. At first, war 
was waged by one tribe upon another, then 
it was extended to whole peoples; later 
groups of peoples, even when not bound 
together by ties of race or religion, fought 
against each other, for reasons of common 
advantage; this was the case until the nine- 
teenth century. 

Some great countries, such as Russia and 
Germany, saw the possibility of increasing 
their military forces with the help of other 
peoples, whom they hoped to win over by 
arguments of a moral nature rather than 
by economic consideraticns. The responsi- 
ble leaders of Russia and Germany fostered 
the grouping of all peoples of the same 
origin, thus creating “Pan-Germanism” and 
“Pan-Slavism.” If we study the charac- 
teristics and tendencies of these groups, we 
note that they show great similarity to the 
state of mind of primitive peoples, for, like 
them, they are united into a group because 
they have the same antecedents of race, 
tradition, history, outlook on life, language 


‘or custom; furthermore they consider as 


enemies all other peoples remaining outside 
the group. The “Pan-Slavists,” for in- 
stance, believe that all other human com- 
munities should be subjugated and even de- 
stroyed, so that their own race, conceived 
by them as superior to all and as the race 
most favored by God, may predominate. 
These groupings of peoples, then, are 
based on a feeling of open hostility to other 
peoples, whom those of the given group 
would like to oppress, subject and annihilate 
as far as possible. The results of this un- 
fortunate policy are well known. The Old 
World, for this reason, has been a perma- 
nent battlefield, with most unhappy results. 
The fever of predominance and territorial 
expansion shown by national leaders has led 
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only to the death or the misfortune of the 
people whose destinies they directed. 

- The American Continent was populated by 
men of two races, the Latin race and the 
Anglo-Saxon. But whether because of the 
distance that separated some peoples from 
others, or because of the difficulties of 
communication in peace as well as war, or 
for other reasons, it is certain that these 
people did not, as in the primitive commu- 
nities, form groups mutually opposed. More- 
over, from the first period of the liberation 
of America, men like Bolivar and Clay, 
among others, aspired to establish a moral 
union of the people belonging to both 
races. These plans were not realized and 
the peoples of the New World remained 
isolated from this viewpoint, until the pres- 
ent century. In recent years, nevertheless, 


propaganda has been made in favor of: 


grouping the peoples of America on the 
basis of community of race. First, it was 
proposed to unite those of Spanish descent 
and thus create “Hispano-Americanism”; 
this idea was later extended to embrace 
Brazil, giving to the group the name of 
“Tbero-Americans,” as a group made up 
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of the peoples (Spanish and Portuguese) 
who come from the Iberiar Peninsula. 
President Carranza of Mexico fathered 
another tendency, called ‘‘Indo-American- 
ism,” the object of which was to ally the 
Americans of Iberian origin to the great 
aboriginal races that still survive. This 
idea may have found a favorable atmos- 
phere in Peru and Mexico, the native popu- 
lation of which, at the time of the Conquest, 
could boast of a splendid civilization. But, 
in Rio de la Plata, inhabited by Indians 
who lived in a state of complete backward- 
ness and finally completely disappeared, 
leaving behind them neither monuments nor 
traditions, this idea made no progress. 


Lastly, “Pan-Latinism” must be referred 
to. This does not show a very definite plan 
of action, but it is postulated as a matter 
of course when people speak of Latin Amer- 
ica and of the cultural bond predicated of 
the peoples who form part of it. It is based 
on two main factors: the existence of great 
popular masses, due to Italian immigration, 
which has contributed to the formation of 
a new type in South America, and the 
spiritual influence of France. Pan-Latinism 
is perhaps the most acceptable of the sys- 
tems of international coordination which I 
have mentioned, because it is based on real 
facts; but it is evident that it, as well as 
the other three tendencies listed, are all 
inspired in the points in common between 
them by the Old World. The chief objec- 
tion to them all is that they transplant to 
America all the difficult problems with 
which primitive communities were con- 
fronted. They aim at establishing a group 
of united peoples, facing other peoples who 
are excluded from the group. They are de- 
fensive nuclei, based on the memory of 
common glory and invoking, frequently, 
altruistic motives of social reform, but 
which also, very easily, might be converted 
into aggressive alliances under the influ- 
ence of opportunistic interests and a policy 
of expediency. 


PAN-A MERICANISM 


Above these racial tendencies there arises 
in America “Pan-Americanism,” which seeks 
the fraternal rapprochement of all the 
peoples of the New World, without troubling 
to point out the differences of descent, lan- 
guage, religion or customs, or to make of 
them a motive of repudiation or separation. 
Pan-Americanism proclaims the union of the 
countries of this continent, not as an al- 
liance destined to realize sordid ambitions 
of domination, but as a policy of harmonious 
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cooperation, based on the mutual respect of 
peoples and on a desire to reach peacefully 
the realization of their highest destinies. 
While the old-style groupings were organ- 
ized for the destruction of hostile peoples, 
Pan-Americanism stimulates feelings of 
friendship, with the aim of attaining an ef- 
fective solidarity between men and nations. 
And this is possible in America, for the 
peoples of this continent are not divided by 
traditional enmities, but, on the contrary, 
have common historical antecedents in the 
struggles for liberty, which occurred not so 
very long ago. 

But for Pan-Americanism to triumph, it 
jis indispensable that the United States of 
America should cordially adhere to these be- 
ginnings and give practical support to that 


~adhesion by corresponding and fitting acts 


of government. The conduct of the United 
States in recent years has obstructed the 
progress of this noble tendency toward loyal 
cooperation on this continent, and has fa- 
vored, on the other hand, the intrenchment 
of Pan-Americanism, the development of 
other racial tendencies and the formation of 
groups organized for resistance. If the 
United States modifies this ambiguous pol- 
icy, quiets the minds of its neighbors and 
dissipates the suspicions suggested by its 
international policy, Pan-Americanism may 
yet triumph. 

The Pan-American doctrine has found ex- 
pression in various congresses of interna- 
tional law; and, so far as Uruguay is con- 


‘eerned, in governmental and popular acts. 


I may here recall, first of all, the decree of 


June 18, 1917, which I had the honor of 
signing as Minister of Foreign Relations, in 
which it is provided that “No American 
country which, in defense of its rights, finds 
itself at war with nations of other conti- 
nents shall be treated as a belligerent by 
Uruguay.” This governmental resolution 
found its imspiration in the principle of 
American solidarity, in the thought that 
“the injury done to the rights of a country 
on this continent should be considered as 
such by all and should provoke in all a uni- 
form and common reaction.” As popular 
acts, signifying warm approval of the Pan- 
American policy, I may recall also the en- 
thusiastic manifestation organized by the 
Uruguayan people in honor of the North 
American squadron on its visit to Uruguay 
during the World War. 

In harmony with the ideas above set 
forth, and during my tenure of the office 
of President of the Republic, I proposed the 
creation of an “Association of American 
Countries,” on the bases of international 
justice and mutual respect between the 
peoples of the continent. This project 
aimed to uproot forever every kind of 
suspicion and rivalry, to effect a friendly 
solution of the differences that might arise, 
and to prevent the intervention of any 
country in the internal affairs of another 
country, whatever pretext might be in- 
voked to justify it. Lastly, I also laid before 
the American Institute of International Law 
convened in Montevideo a project of a “Dec- 
laration of Principles” tending toward the 


j ile, the terminus of the railway from La Paz, Bolivia, with El Morro, the famous 
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Indians of 


realization of the Pan-American doctrine 
and ultimately toward checking the prog- 
ress of groups animated by hostile feelings 
toward other peoples 

The first of these declarations was framed 
as follows: “International relations must 
be based on the principles of justice and 
solidarity, regardless of the differences of 
races, opinions, languages, customs or re- 
ligions.” The principle of “no intervention” 
was set up as a legal regulation; other pre- 
scriptions were the forbidding of individu- 
als to manufacture war material; the exclu- 
sion from public competitions of any legal 
person belonging to countries that had not 
bound themselves by treaties to respect the 
principle that every matter which, accord- 
ing to the national laws, should be judged 
by the national judges, should not be with- 
drawn from its natural jurisdiction by 
means of diplomatic representations, except 
in the case of a denial of justice. 

With respect to war, the project formu- 
lated the following conclusion: 

War is a crime, and consequently attacks on 
life and property, or on any human right, will 
deserve the same social repudiation as would 
be the case for similar acts committed in time 
of peace. Legal only would be a war of 
“legitimate defense,’’ which case would exist 
when a country is openly attacked, or has 
vainly sought to apply conciliatory methods, 


such as arbitration, investigating commissions 
or friendly mediation by other countries. 


the interior of Panama 


Though no tribunals exist capable of penaliz- 
ing the crime of war, the public conscience 
must tend toward its repudiation and toward 
the application to the guilty country of the 
same moral penalty incurred by common 
delinquents. 


These are, in my judgment, the ideas 
that should be spread and accepted in the 
political atmosphere of America. If they 
are absorbed by the public mind and if the 
Governments put them into practice, the 
anxieties and doubts that might arise today 
will disappear, and the peace of the conti- 
nent will be established on a firm and de- 


finitive basis 


Tn conclusion I may well dwell on the fol- 
lowing ideas, expressed in an address which 
I delivered at the University of Montevideo 
while I was President of the Republic of 
Uruguay on the subject of “American 
Solidarity,” in the course of which I said: 
“Pan-Americanism implies the equality of 
all sovereign powers, both great and little; 
and assurance that no country will seek to 
impair those of others, and that those na- 
tions whose sovereign powers are thus im- 
paired must have them restored. It is, in 
short, the exponent of a high spirit of 
brotherhood and the vehicle of a legitimate 
aspiration toward the moral and material 
development of all the peoples of America. ' 
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~ Dangers Latent in Our Latin- 
American Policy 


By MANUEL UGARTE 


A LEADER OF THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT IN SouTH AMERICA; AUTHOR OF MAny Books 
: ON SOCIOLOGICAL, POLITICAL AND LITERARY SuBJECTS 


E know that the Anglo-Saxons and 
\\ / Latin Americans have faults. The 
only difference between them is that 

the faults of the Latin Americans injure 
only themselves, while the faults of the 
Anglo-Saxons injure other peoples. Hence 
arises the error which has led us to face a 
eommon problem with irreconcilable for- 
mulas. We have judged before reaching a 
mutual understanding. Faithful each to its 
own mentality, the North has despised the 
South and the South has hated the North— 
sentiments of small practical advantage to 
groups forced by geographical reasons to 
live together on a continent separated by 
destiny from the rest of the world. It is 


_ therefore fitting to ask ourselves if it would 


not be well to make some slight effort to 
wave aside for a moment the faults men- 
tioned and to strike the balance of truth. 
If we Latins could reach the point of 
judging the phenomenon of imperialism 
from an Anglo-Saxon standpoint, that is to 
say, by considering the tendency of peoples 
toward expansion in its general and uni- 
versal sense, and if, on the other hand, the 
Anglo-Saxon would come to consider Latin- 
American resistance with due appreciation 
of legitimate national sentiments, the prob- 
lem would then be presented in favorable 
terms, I will not say for a harmonization of 
conflicting views, but at least for an effec- 
tive comparison of the point of view of both. 


We must begin with a definition of words, 
which often alter the aspect of facts. The 
terms “Anglo-Saxons” and “Latin Ameri- 
cans,” which we wse to distinguish the old 
English colonies from the old Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies, far from translating an 
absolute ethnical reality, are simply conven- 
tional formulas devised to prevent the con- 
fusion of two groups which must in some 
way be characterized. In Latin America 
there exist sections where the native ele- 
ment totals as much as 80 per cent. of the 
population. In other sections numerous 
African elements subsist. The white groups 
predominating in certain cities and in the 
extreme South form a nexus of all the races 
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of Europe. 
nuclei have mixed with the natives in har- 
mony with the conception brought by the 
Spanish to America, absolutely different 
from that which predominated in the North. 
The term “Latin America” thus connotes 
only cultural fraternity. But this, far from 
weakening the wall which separates the 
United States from the Southern republics, 


adds to it new buttresses, for it brings in | 


new factors unassimilable for the United 
States ana recalcitrant to all absorption. 
The propriety of names, therefore, may be 
discussed and even the question of cohesion 
of the whole, but no one will dispute the 
fundamental demarcation that exists be- 
tween the two Americas, whose ethnical ele- 


ments are antipathetical and whose point of. 


view is very different. Race, culture, cus- 
toms, sentiments, stage of evolution and 
social characteristics all impose alike on 
North and South America a different axis 
of rotation, with the result that Pan-Ameri- 
canism as it is understood today in the For- 
eign Offices of the various republics stands 
only for a political deceit or a rhetorical 
chimera. : 
The character of the relations that have 
hitherto existed between these two groups 
has not been the most fitting to modify in- 


‘compatibilities. Financial interests, working 


almost always through special agents, bent 
above all on protecting their financial 
profits, have been more frequently in con- 
tact with us than the people and public 
opinion of the United States. Not the cul- 
ture, the thought, the higher aspects of 
the life of the great Republic have been dif- 
fused toward the South, but the reflection 
of one of its aberrations. And this partial 
penetration has been effected habitually in 
an arbitrary form, infringing the rights of 
the natives, creating privileges, opening the 
way for abuses emphasized afterward by 
diplomatic pressure and landings of mili- 
tary forces. We have never seen friendly 
cooperation between the two peoples. The 
action developed has been so exclusive and 
one-sided that, though we can specify in de- 


In more than one place these 
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tail the benefit which the capitalists of the 
United States have derived from it, it is 
hard for us to discover any advantages 
that it has brought to us. When a railway 
has been constructed, it has been to facili- 
tate the exportations of some given com- 
pany or to serve limited interests. When a 
canal has been opened, all the prosperity 
and advantage has been seized by the con- 
cession zone, and the hopes of the natives 
have proved derisory. The branches of 
large credit establishments have at times 
absorbed and controlled the financial activ- 
ity of the smaller republics without leaving 
them the slightest advantage. The loans 
have often been transformed into political 
manoeuvres, the result of which has been 
subjection and a protectorate. It has even 
been attempted to impose upon us race 
prejudices, which are opposed to our senti- 
ments as well as to our interests. And even 
the inner life of the South American re- 
publics has been subjected to unexpected 
influences. In most cases the representa- 
tives of imperialism have been converted 
into “managers” of our most discredited 
politicians, thus adding to the violation of 
rights committed by them when they inter- 
vened in our affairs, an offense against 
political morality, consisting of the favor- 
ing of tyranny, revolutions or coups d’état 
harmful to the country and condemned by 
public opinion. 

The United States is today the greatest 
nation in the world, and there are irresisti- 
ble tendencies against which it is useless to 
struggle. We know that our evolution is 
bound up with that of the United States. 
We cherish no hostility to the all-triumphant 
Republic whose support is indispensable to 
our prosperity. We realize the incredible 
number of blunders that have been com- 
mitted by our rulers from the very begin- 
ning, but we also know that we constitute a 
different community representing the per- 
petuation of a different tradition of culture. 
We aim at defining the point where these 
influences must stop, the advantages which 
we shall derive from them and the ways 
that open before us in the future. It is 
clear, furthermore, that even though we 
might decide to sacrifice ourselves person- 
ally, we could never fit into the North 
American community nor form an integral 
part of it. 


HARMFUL TO NATIONAL LIFE 


Hence we explain the present state of 
mind of Latin America in which there is ne 
element of xenophobia (hatred of foreign- 
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ers). If we rebel against the Monroe Doc- 
trine, it is not on account of the Monroe 
Doctrine itself, but because of the abuse 
that has been made of it. If we show a 
preference for Europe, it is on account of 
the unjust acts which North American im- 
perialism has committed against us. If we 
criticize the action of that imperialism, it is 
not because we reject an influence which 
may be beneficent to both sides, but be- 
cause we understand that that influence 
manifests itself in a form which is harmful 
to our national life and which offers no 
practical solution for our future existence. 
In the case of such a great and strong 
Power as the United States, it is necessary 
to place the problem of the two Americas 
on a basis of complete sincerity, and in 
writing this article for the CURRENT His- 
TORY MAGAZINE I wish to wave aside the 
usual fictions and to probe this question to 
the bottom. 


Just as we Latin Americans are often in- 
clined to judge the United States unjustly 
because of the abusive and exclusively utili- 
tarian action which some of its agents have 
taken in South America, so the people of 
the United States judge Latin America un- 
justly because of our bad rulers, forgetting 
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that some of these rulers have been imposed 

upon us by the imperialism of North Amer- 
ica. In general these representatives of 
ours do not interpret the national will, nor 
can they serve as a criterion for under- 
standing the condition of our various coun- 
tries: they are the products of intrigue, or 
violence, and sometimes even of treachery to 
the interests of their country. And here we 
‘touch upon the greatest cause of alienation, 
the main origin of the unpopularity of the 
United States among us. I refer to the fre- 
quency, either casual or deliberate, with 
which that country has obstructed in each 
and every one of our republics the action 
of all sane elements—men animated by 
patriotic. feeling, men thoroughly equipped 
and desirous of reform, who wish to improve 
-and to bring to a higher level the conditions 
of life in South America. It would seem as 
if the mere fact of wishing to defend the 
interest of our native country and to pro- 
vide for its future existence were a suffi- 
cient cause to provoke an absolute veto, 
‘depriving our best men of all political effec- 
tiveness.. 

On the other hand, the imperialistic policy 
thas favored to an incredible degree those 
Latin-American politicians who enjoyed the 
least prestige among us, or those who, 
through their notorious incapacity, as a re- 
sult of which they are unable to accomplish 
anything, either good or bad, have been 
open to all influences. Thus all the inhabi- 
tants of Latin America have been included 
in the discredit of a small political nucleus, 
and thus the people of the United States 
have judged us all as representative of the 
actual conditions in South America. This 
has had an inevitable counter-reaction, and 
our young college men and the sane majori- 
ties of our peoples of Latin America have 
in their turn judged the character of the 
North American influence by the type of 
politicians whom imperialism insisted on im- 
posing upon us, or by the measure of moral- 
ity to which it had recourse to attain this 
end. Observing subsequently that those 
Latin-American countries which are most 
progressive are those which are furthest re- 
moved from the influence of North Amer- 
ica, they have mistakenly concluded that 
that influence is synonymous with back- 
wardness and oppression. 

The United States, which in all domains 
has revolutionized acquired ideas and the 
usual matters of knowledge, creating a great 
and unprecedented type of civilization, 
transcending anything that humanity has 
hitherto ever known, does not seem as yet to 
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have entirely forgotten the classical pro- 
cedure of European colonization. We can-. 
not therefore be surprised if, as a logical 
result, it is confronted with the same phe- 
nomena. If our peoples are driven to des- 
peration, they may refuse to consume the 
merchandise of our principal provider and 
may lean toward social revolution, a disease 
the infection of which is always avoided, 
and even admitting that they constitute only 
a dead weight, they might, in case a conflict 
arose, throw that weight into the scale op- 
posed to the interests of the invaders. 


Mopus VIVENDI IMPERATIVE 


But, as a matter of fact, the problem of 
the two Americas differs from all the prob- 
lems hitherto presented in the course of his- 
tory. It is a complex problem, but one for 
which a great and fair-minded people, liv- 
ing in a period when everything is in a 
process of evolution, will undoubtedly find 
some adequate and original solution, reduc- 
ing injustice to that minimum which tran- 
scendent national necessities make unavoid- 
able. 

With Anglo-Saxon America, urged on 
by the requirements of its national life to 
extend its frontiers, Latin America, admit- 
tedly backward in its state of evolution, and 
hostile to everything which would tend to 
impair its national sovereignty, will have to 
establish sooner or later a modus vivendi. 
The wide extent of territory involved, the 
amount of population and the important 
factor of an unassimilable native element 
have been and will continue to be obstacles 
to new attempts to extend the jurisdiction of 

“North America over South America. On 
the other hand, the United States has no 


. interest in anachronistically paving the way 


for new Irelands and new Polands of the 
future. Even the wrong methods of action 
to which it has had recourse hitherto in its 
policy of expansion cannot survive. The 
knowledge which all nations are beginning 
to acquire of their own inner resources nul- 
lifies such methods; the multiplicity of ac- 
tions which they make it necessary to con- 
trol complicates diplomatic action most 
harmfully. Furthermore, since the war 
there has arisen a new spirit which the 
world must take into account, and this new 
spirit has reached the republics of the 
South. 


All this, of course, has not escaped the 
attention of observing people in the United 
States. The fact that this new point of view 
is simultaneously making progress in all the 
capitals of South America shows that a 
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change of policy is imminent. Typical 
Latin-American politicians who have sub- 
ordinated everything to ambition, who have 
fostered and encouraged controversies over 
questions of boundary in order to advance 
their own personal interests, and who have 
declared difficult problems to be non-exis- 
tent in order not to be under the necessity 
of solving them, are now becoming the sur- 
vivors of a past epoch, amid the new gen- 
erations of a higher type of mentality who 
are discussing unitedly and in an imper- 
sonal and objective way the problems of the 
continent. Everything indicates that the sit- 
uation that exists today is beginning to dis- 
appear and that the men with whom imper- 
jalism is now negotiating and making com- 
pacts will, nolens. volens, be replaced very 
soon by others who represent a higher ideal 
and a higher mentality. 

This movement is having both good and 
bad results, but they are all new develop- 
ments and must be taken into account in 
considering the situation. With respect to 
internal politics, we note a feeling of exas- 
peration against the maladministration of 
oligarchies, a democratic desire for the re- 
distribution of land, a more or less pro- 
nounced rebellion on the part of the dispos- 
sessed Indian, an increasing leaning of our 
youth toward extreme doctrines and a desire 
to dispose freely of the resources of our own 
national soil. 


SHAM DEMOCRACY 


Parliamentarism and democracy have 
hitherto been a sham and a fiction in almost 
all our republics. The reaction against the 
insane individualism which has caused our 
troubles thus assumes confused forms. Merr 
are weary of witnessing violence in some 
districts and apathy and inertness in others, 
and there is beginning to be stressed a sen- 
timent of collective responsibility expressed, 
over and above all doctrines, by a desire for 
government which represents the true sen- 
timent of the nation and which exists inde- 
pendently without support from outside. To 
this is added an earnest desire for profound 
changes and an unconcealed aversion to the 
parasitical groups which have always spoken 
of the Mother Land but which have never 
concerned themselves with its prosperity. 
All these manifestations are symptoms of a 
fundamental reversal of feeling which may 
be guided into the right channels by new 
statesmen or else exploited by elements of 
disorder, but which in all ways mark the 
decline and fall of the old customs and their 
correspending systems of forcible acquisi- 
tion. 
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In so far as international politics is con- — 
cerned, it is also not difficult to follow the 
evolution of public opinion. Only a short © 
time ago the problems of one regicn were 
to the inhabitants of the other regions a 
matter of no interest. The most recent 
events in Central America, however, have 
had such a repereussion throughout the 
whole of Latin America that even the old- 
style politicians and the opportunist news- 
papers have been compelled to temporize 
with public opinion and seem to follow it. 
Those hitherto faithful to the old system of 
regional self-interest have had, as. it were, 
forced upon them a sentiment of solidarity, 
a rhetorical manifestation, of course, but — 
one which reveals a state of mind. The in- 
tellectual and professional elements have 
founded numerous propagandist societies, 
such as La Alianza Continental (the Conti- 
nental League); the Union Latino-Ameri- 
cana (the Latin-American Union); the 
Union Centro-Suramericana y Antillana 
(the Union of Central and South America 
and of the Antilles); the Union Patriotica 
Centro-Americana (the Central American 
Patriotic Union) ; the Alianza Popular (A. 
P. R. A.—the People’s League); the Con- 
federacion Nacionalista Latino-Americana 
(the Latin-American Nationalist Confed- 
eration), and many other organizations 
whose headquarters are situated in New 
York, Buenos Aires, Mexico, London and ~ 
Paris, showing a new spirit among the 
natives of Latin America which coincides 
with the world movement of protest by sub-— 
ject peoples against foreign pressure. Latin 
America has been affected by this awaken- 
ing of all types of nationalism and by the 
discontent arising from the present finan- 
cial situation, and has also been affected by 
the restlessness of groups hostile to the 
formulas, either drastic or moderate, of 
colonialism. 


THE MARCH OF HISTORY 


This does not mean that we have any 
illusions about the present situation. We 
know that history does not take into ac- 
count the events which from an idealistic 
point of view should not be sanctioned, but 
rather those events, which as tangible reali- 
ties, cannot be realized, and that the trouble 
lies more in the vulnerability and lack of 
experience of the threatened peoples than in 
the imperialistic ambition to dominate. 
From this certainty has arisen the tendency 
not to appeal to ethical considerations in 
the case of acts that offend us, and to seek 
the remedy in reaction against our own 
errors and in declining to imitate the 
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romantic navigator who, after having 
allowed himself to be caught unaware by 
the elements, shook his fist at the storm. 
3 In other words, we shall not strive against 
others, but we shall strive for ourselves, by 
correcting mistaken policies, favoring the 
development of powers that still lie dor- 
-mant, overthrowing the politicians who 
have either subordinated everything to their 
own ambition or have put all their hopes in 
chance, and modifying in a practical way 
the terms of the problem as it presents itself 
today between the two Americas. 


By this course of action the legitimate 
hopes of the United States may be recon- 
ciled with our own interests. There is no 
antagonism between these two things if we 
place ourselves upon a basis of superior and 
permanent interests. No policy is final, 
and it is impossible to persist obstinately in 
a given policy when the circumstances from 
which it arose are clearly disappearing. It 
is not definitely proved that the prosperity 
of the United States must be based upon 
the ruin and submission of 80,000,000 people 
of Latin-American race. Perhaps the wealth 
and the world prestige of the great Republic 


of North America would be increased by our 


prosperity and our development. Neither is 
it true that the best policy of the South 
American nations lies in opposing their in- 
terests to those of the North. This ex- 
treme view, which would take from us the 
support which we need for our evolution, 
can be only the result of continuous aggres- 
sion. 


VITAL NEED oF REACHING UNDERSTANDING 


The new men of Latin America, who do 
not aspire to the empty glory of occupying 
public positions, but who place their ambi- 
tion in the legitimate pride of achievement, 
are anxious to be friends of the United 
States without ceasing to be loyal to their 
own country. They believe that the exis- 
tence of good government in the republics 
of the South, the equitable distribution of 
profits, and even the confederation, either 
in whole or in part, of our respective coun- 
tries, might be useful for all, if we initiated 
this movement upon a basis of mutual guar- 
antees. The most dangerous error would be 
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to lay down the principle that whatever 
benefits us injures the United States and 
vice versa. The rise of South America 
might be a corollary of an increase in the 
North’s greatness. There is no absolute and 
predestined law compelling one to prefer 
the proximity of a resentful slave to that of 
a free man bound by sentiments of gratitude 
and friendship. 


We are sure that.the United States will 
understand the soul of Latin America. 
European travelers tell us that after having 
lived many years in China, where they car- 
ried on trade and dominated in accordance 
with their own caprices, distributing bribes 
and tyrannizing over human life, they dis- 
covered to their surprise on their return 
that they knew nothing of that coun- 
izy. The Latin-American enigma is not, of 
course, so profound, but until now the great 
Republic of the North has not succeeded in 
deciphering it completely, not because it 
lacks clear-sightedness, but because it has 
sought the solution of this enigma among 
the politicians and the groups which least 
represented the national conscience. On the 
elimination of this misunderstanding our 
future policy must depend. If the present 
state of affairs is not changed, hostility and 
conflict will increase. Natural history 
teaches us that when confronted by the uni- 
versal cannibalism of nature the weak can 
defend themselves only by making them- 
selves ‘‘non-comestible,” and it is impossible 
to foresee the expedients to which a given 
community may have recourse when it does 
not wish to disappear. When one people 
can say to another people: Your progress is 
reflected among us by backwardness, your 
wealth by ruin, your happiness by unhappi- | 
ness-—a fundamental cause of resentment 
has been created which cannot be despised, 
however insignificant the enemy may ap- 
pear. 

The present diplomacy of the United 
States is for us an unceasing source of 
humiliation and pain. The sane majorities 
of Latin America, who are against foreign 
direction and corrupt policies, and who, 
above their protest, voice a theory, may be 
heard with profit by the two Americas. 

NIcE, FRANCE. 
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O the United States and Latin Amer- 
[1D ica understand éach other? That is 
an old question, which I believe to 
be more timely today than ever before. 
Among hundreds and hundreds of answers, 
.mostly in the affirmative, we frequently 
notice some negative opinions, sometimes in 
a general sense, as in the case of Mr. Man- 
uel Ugarte, and sometimes with restric- 
tions. 
An impartial glance through Latin Amer- 
ica gives immediate evidence, I am glad to 
_say, that all the negative answers do not 
reflect the thoughts of any collective group 
in the twenty nations there. They are in- 
dividual answers, exceptions in our politi- 
eal literature, and such peculiarities de- 
serve attention by us, very much less for 
their own value than for the literary pres- 
tige of their authors. 


On the basis of my experience in inter- 
American relations, it would be unfair for 
me to say that Latin America and the 
United States do not understand each other. 
Nevertheless, I would not give my complete 
views on the matter by simply affirming 
that they do. I think the subject much too 
serious to permit its discussion in anything 
but a spirit of real frankness, and such 
frankness demands a definite answer rather 
than a vague and merely sympathetic af- 
firmative. 

I believe that the United States and 
Latin America have been progressively 
reaching a better understanding, especially 
in the last thirty years, and we must be 
just and say that this is due almost ex- 
clusively to the efforts of the Governments 
of the continent, especially of the American 
Government, and to the close cooperation of 
statesmen and diplomats of the three Amer- 
icas. This new era of understanding started 
with the First Pan-American Conference 
at the end of the last century, but we can- 
not forget the pioneering significance of 
the visit of Dom Pedro II, Emperor of 
Brazil, in 1876, to the United States. Out- 
side of the American President, Dom Pedro 
was the only Chief of State at the Centen- 
nial Commemoration of American Indepen- 
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dence in Philadelphia, and the first one to- 
visit. officially another Chief of State in 
our continent. 


The Third Pan-American Conference at 
Rio de Janeiro, during the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, was a notable opportunity for 
the development and consolidation of this 
new continental spirit of cooperation and 
brotherhood in the New World. The visit 
of Secretary of State Elihu Root to South 
America on that occasion was largely re- 
sponsible for this. Undoubtedly President 
Roosevelt and Rio Branco, the Brazilian 
Chancellor, planned the whole project, but 
its actual accomplishment was due to Elihu 
Root and Joaquim Nabuco, the Brazilian 
Ambassador at Washington, the two great- 
est leaders and builders that Pan-Ameri- 
canism ever had. To their intelligent and 
practical. efforts the continent owes the — 
definitive organization and also the build- 
ing of the Pan-American Union, a gift of 
the common-sense and of the heart of Car- 
negie. To them the inter-American spirit © 
is indebted for the impulse received, which, 
since that time, has ever gained new 
strength, helped by the political effects of — 
the visits of President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Colby and Secretary Hughes to South 
America and of Presidents Pessoa of Brazil 
and Machado of Cuba to the United States, 
as well as by the efforts of Presidents like — 
Wilson and Harding, and of Ambassadors 
like Romulo Naon from Argentina and — 
Domicio da Gama from Brazil, both at 
Washington. 


These official activities of statesmen and 
diplomats, so far as we can judge now by 
the results, have been extremely successful 
in achieving all that could be expected from 
them. Pan-Americanism—a term which 
some people do not like—is today a real 
fact. Several years ago, during the World 
War, at the Pan-American Union, standing 
near the table where the American republics 
settle continental affairs, Lord Balfour 
said that if Europe had had such an oppor- — 
tunity to discuss European matters, the 
Great War would not have occurred. Today 
the efficiency of the Pan-American Union 


is increasing tremendously, in a logical evo- 
lution from the necessary propaganda 
phase, under John Barrett, to the practical 
organization directed by Dr. Leo S. Rowe. 
A glance over the continent shows every- 
where Presidents endowed with the full 
inter-American spirit of cooperation. Pres- 
idents Calvin Coolidge of the United States, 
Washington Luis of Brazil, Marcello Al- 
vear of Argentina, and the Presidents of 
Chile, Peru, Cuba and Uruguay deserve 
special mention. The men’ appointed to 
conduct the diplomatic work at Washington 
are selected most carefully today by all 
American Governments. We can well real- 
ize this when we see such Ambassadors as 
Cruchaga, from Chile; Pueyrredon, from 
Argentina; Amaral, from Brazil; Velarde, 
from Peru, and such Ministers as Jacob 
Varela, from Uruguay, to give only a few 
examples. And to show with one name 
alone the care which the American Gov- 
ernment exercises in this matter, it will be 
enough to point out the sixteen years of 
work at, Rio de Janeiro of Edwin Morgan, 
the only Ambassador of the United States 
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to stay for so long a period in the same 
post, symbol of American good-will and 
friendship, dedicating his life to the devel- 
opment of inter-American relations. 

Nevertheless, while I realize that Pan- 
Americanism or continental understanding 
is already a fact, and that we owe this 
achievement to the efforts of the Govern- 
ments of the three Americas, and especially 
of the United States, I also realize that 
official initiative has already accomplished 
the most that we could hope to receive 
from it. 

It is the opportune time today for the 
logical evolution from the first period of 
official initiative to that of private initia- 
tive. The men of good-will of the three 
Americas must now complete the work of 
government and of diplomacy by helping 
the people of our countries to meet each 
other, by preparing the next Pan-American 
Congress and Conferences of all kinds, by 
practically interesting public opinion, from 
North to South, in the building of a col- 
lective mind all over the Continent, the 
only way to a complete understanding and 
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to a collective conscience that should be 
the goal for all of us, not only in the in- 
terest of this New World, but in order to 
make us more useful to humanity. 


To understand each other completely we 
must know each other. We have done a 
great deal in this direction, but what we 
have already done is still very much less 
than what still remains for us to do. Our 
most urgent need in the Pan-American 
problem is the closest possible cooperation 
between Latin America and the United 
States. Latin-American countries, during 
the past few years, have increased their 
mutual knowledge and extended their 
mutual relations. The Chilean-Peruvian 
eontroversy has been the only difficulty, 
and reciprocal efforts show good-will on 
both sides to settle this long-standing dis- 
pute. 


The importance and the prestige of the 
United States in the world, the difference 
between the English and the Latin Jan- 
guages spoken in the three Americas, and 
other various reasons show the need of con- 
eentration of Pan-American efforts to build 
up a complete understanding between the 
United States and the twenty sister Repub- 
lics in the South. To reach such an under- 
standing we must destroy wrong ideas and 
wrong impressions. One of these, which 
needs emphasis, is that it is possible to 
understand Latin America as a whole. 

Of course, in a large racial sense, we 
are all assembled under the name of Latin 
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America. We are very proud of our Latin 
origin, but it would be impossible to impose ~ 
on us any such exclusive classification as 
this. We consider it a great honor to 
descend from mother countries like Portu- 
gal, Spain, France, Italy; our hearts always 
have a thankful and proud thought for 
them. But our spirit is that displayed by 
the United States in its moral union with 
England, devoid of any element which ~ 
would conflict with the idea of the common ~ 
destiny of all the nations of this hemi- ~ 
sphere. Latin America should be considered 
a whole in the same sense in which the 
United States and Canada could be so con- 
sidered. This was the spirit that animated 
the Latin-American Republics, excluding 
Brazil and Haiti, when they called them- 
selves Spanish America, without any inten- 
tion of division or any idea of exclusive- 
ness. 


But Latin America is too big and much 
too complex to be summarized as a whole. 
As a matter of fact it is not a whole, 
either economically or politically. It is also 
not a whole in the cultural sense: Brazil, 
for instance, regarding literature, arts, sci- 
ence, knows very much more about the 
United States than about Spanish America. 
Even geographically, the Panama Canal 
cuts Latin America into two parts. 


We cannot bring into one category 
heterogeneous groups of nations in differ- 
ent stages of development and progress. 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay, for 


_ American sister Republics, not so much 
a pecause of their tremendous material prog- 
ress as because of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of their culture and customs, due to 
the forging: of a new race there, the re- 
sult of the influx of a mixed and heavy 
me can immigration. Some figures will 
eee orate these facts. Argentina has 
- Buenos Aires, a city of 2,000,000 inhab- 
Bcats, and Rosario with 400,000. Brazil 
has Rio de Janeiro with 1,500,000, Sao Paulo 
City with 800,000, four cities with 300,000 
each, and a dozen cities with more than 
(100,000 each. Santiago de Chile has 500,000 
and Valparaiso about the same population. 
Uruguay has Montevideo with 500,000. All 
these cities, and a number of others, enjoy 
the general modern comfort which cities of 
_ the United States enjoy today. 
Quoting’ only the immigration statistics 
of Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Uruguay 
we see that these nations have now in their 


or people of Italian descent, 2,500,000 
> Sspaniards, 1,500,000 Germans, 1,500,000 
Central Europeans, 700,000 Portuguese and 
- others. These figures cover only the last 
century and do not include the greater 
e. masses of the population of Colonial time, 
almost all of European blood: of Spanish 
descent in Argentina, Chile and Uruguay; 
¥ Portuguese descent in Brazil. 

__If we look at the matter in detail we 
: note one fact big enough in itself alone to 
p rove the point—the fact that each Latin- 
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United States than to any of their Latin- 


its Latin-American sisters. 
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American Republic has more commercial, 
economical, political and cultural relations 
with the United States than with any of 
Similarity of 
Latin-American production, preventing a 
big interchange of goods; distances and lack 
of transportation, handicapping communica- 
tion between Latin-American countries, are 
responsible, no doubt, for this fact which 
makes the United States the central point 
of the Continent. And the prestige, the 
power, the ability and sincere Pan-American 
spirit of the United States add still more 
to the matter; it is due principally to the 
efforts of the United States, in the past 
and today, that the Latin-American Repub- 
lics are “living together,” either under the 
auspices of the Pan-American Union, or 
linked by various other associations, 
ventions and conferences, scientific and 
social work, industrial enterprises and so 
forth. 


Even in a detailed racial sense Latin 
America could not give the exact impres- 
sion of a whole. Haiti speaks French, and 
the French culture and the French blood 
were always the leading foreign influence 
in the island. We Brazilians are of Portu- 
guese descent. Portugal and Spain had 
common origins in the Old Iberia; we en- 
joy this idea in Brazil, as we enjoy the 
thought of our Latin origin, but we 
Brazilians cannot forget that we descend 
from the Portuguese, the daring navigators 
who discovered the largest area of the world 
during the Columbus era. We Brazilians 
speak only Portuguese, a beautiful language 
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Amazonian native fishing with a harpoon 
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which became classic at the same period 
in which the charming Spanish evolved 
also from its old dialects. 

Possibly some reader will remember that 
eighteen nations in Latin America are 
Spanish-American countries, and will conse- 
‘quently consider as mere exceptions the 
French-American Haiti and the Portuguese- 
American Brazil. Such an opinion would be 
entirely wrong, so far as Brazil is concerned, 
as one cannot consider as a mere exception 
a nation like Brazil, which alone is 200,000 
square miles larger than the Continental 
United States, and represents one-third of 
all Latin America, 45 per cent. of the ter- 
ritory and 50 per cent. of the population of 
‘all South America, with 37,000,000 Brazil- 
‘jans, which means that Brazil is already 
the third Latin nation of the world. The 
importance of Brazil was recently recog- 
nized by Spain when she changed the name 
of her next “Spanish-American Exposition” 
to be held at Séville to “Ibero-American Ex- 
position” in order to include Portugal and 
Brazil. 

Besides the wrong method of considering 
Latin America as a whole there are some- 
times other handicaps to knowledge, not 
only in the United States but everywhere 
in the world, obsolete information, ideas of 
the past, old impressions which remain too 
much in the mind of distant people or bulk 
too large in the eyes of former tourists, 
_ all of them forgetting the law of evolution. 
For some people, for instance, the modern 
big hotels of Rio, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo do not yet exist. The yellow 
fever, an epidemic disease of the past cen- 
tury, suppressed in all parts of Latin 
America with the help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is another ghost of the past 
that sometimes counts in the minds of 
Americans no longer. young. 

There is also another handicap—books 
written by travelers in Latin America. 
They are, of course, unreliable, like all 
travelers’ books, but still more unreliable, 
because a book on South America must be 
picturesque, full of daring explorations of 
big rivers, forests peopled by savage 
Indians, inhabited by snakes and wild ani- 
mals; and it must include, if possible, some 
mutinies or revolutions. Of course I know 
various exceptions, but from a general view- 
point, since Humboldt and Agassiz and 
before and after the visit of Roosevelt, 
every author on South America makes him- 
self either a naturalist or an explorer. All 
these author gentlemen land at big, modern 
cities, not only those situated at almost all 
the Latin ports of the Atlantic, but also 
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‘at many of the Pacific, and five days upj|| 


rivers like the Amazon. In the interior 
they travel for days on railroads and after-: 
ward for days on highways before reach-- 


ing unexplored areas, but the travelers’ || | 
books would lose interest if mixed with) 


common reports of modern cities or civ--}) | 


ilized ways of transportation. 
times I have tried, without success, to find 
in such books some impression of the tre- 
mendous development of Latin America! 
How often I hoped to see some explanation 
of revolutions there, as natural political 
developments in the evolution of young 


nations, such as the Civil War was for jj 


this country, such as the very interesting 
political experiments in Italy and Spain 
have been. 
planations, and I must say that I had for 


them only a Continental interest, because ff 
Brazil, my country, after seventy years of ’ 


an Empire under two rulers, father and son, 


proclaimed itself a Republic, and from that ; 
time until today has never had a President i 
_ made by revolution, but always by election, 
which means that law and order have ever |F 


prevailed in our land. 


AMERICA’S IDEA OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


LATIN 


Latin America does not know the United 
States very much better than the United 
States knows her. When the idea of the 
United States comes to the Latin-American 


I have never found such ex- - 


How many 


mind, especially in South America, it brings. 


immediately a confused medley of thoughts: 
American dollars, skyscrapers, tremendous 
dimensions, not only as regards cities, but 
everything else, moving pictures, jazz 
bands, prizefights, victrolas, pianolas, 
radios, typewriters, expensive cars, Ford 
machines, ice cream soda and new methods 
for forgetting cocktails. This jumble of con- 


fused impressions cannot be of much help — 
in making the United States known in Latin © 
Moving pictures are not made to © 
give a correct impression of the American | 
home or of American habits and social life; 
jazz bands and musical machines are not 


America. 


intended to give a representative view of 
American art in music; automobiles cer- 
tainly did change the idea of distance by 
bringing lands closer and facilitating trans- 


portation, but they also were not built for. 
the purpose of effecting among the peoples — 


of the sister republics a better understand- 
ing of the American mind and the Ameri- 
can soul. All these American products are 


exported there, of course, to make money — 


and it could not be otherwise. The world 
realizes, Latin America included, that not 


te 
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4 Ae the Americans, but all of us here upon 
this earth, like the American dollar. Wall 


Street foreign loans are now almost a daily 
occurrence. But even American loans are 
intended to produce interest, and not to 
foster understanding. 


It is therefore explainable why the Latins 


of America and of Europe have had in the 


a past the wrong impression that material 
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impressions 
-About the French books, I could not express 
‘a better opinion. Very interesting and well- 


States. 


- progress was supreme over everything else 


in the United States, and that all American 


‘minds were absorbed in the building of the 


financial, industrial and commercial great- 
ness of the nation. We also realize that the 
effect of the export activities of today are 
not such as to be of any help in diverting 
the Latin-American mind from the old im- 
pression of the exclusively materialistic po- 
tentiality of this country. Books on the 
United States also do not help to clear for- 
eign minds of such a wrong impression. If 


~ there is a country which has never had a 


book published about it which did it com- 
plete justice, it is the United States. With 
the exception of The American Common- 
wealth by Lord Bryce, and two or three 
other books on some special aspects of 
American life, all the books I know give the 
impression, intentionally or not, that they 
were written rather to make a sensation 
than to give an exact and complete view of 


this splendid nation and the admirable peo- 


ple of whom it is composed. Modern Eng- 
lish books do not change much the old 
of Dickens, Wilde, Kipling. 


written works on America have been pub- 
lished in the past, and are being published 
today, but they are all on the order of the 
sensational book written by M. Jules Huret, 
the famous traveler journalist, stressing 
only the material greatness of the United 
A review of other European books 


would not change the situation as here 


‘stated. It is a pity that the United States 


has never found a foreign chronicler who 
could write about it with real knowledge 
and complete understanding. How can Latin 
America, as well as the rest of the world, 
clearly know and understand the United 
States with the insufficient sources of in- 
formation that exist? 


The great efforts already made by the 


United States to know and to understand 


Latin America, and to be known and under- 
stood by the twenty sister republics, need 
special emphasis. The Latin-American na-: 


_ tions have been making real and permanent 


efforts to reciprocate, but their combined 
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efforts have effected only a very small part 
of all that has been done by the United 
States. Among the achievements of the 
latter are a great increase of imports and 
exports and of capital investments; a suc- 
cessful fight against distance, with the 
transportation facilities of the Munson 
ships and other American lines, with radio 
communication and the achievements of the 
All-America Cables; different scientific and 
social works as, for instance, the mission of 
the Rockefeller Foundation; and an educa- 
tional campaign, including Latin-American 
geography and Spanish and Portuguese 
classes in almost all the American univer- 
sities. 


CULTURAL EXCHANGES NEEDED 


No doubt all these achievements are nec- 
essary and useful instruments of knowl- 
edge. But they are incomplete. I venture 
even to say that they would postpone com- 
plete understanding if they were not supple- 
mented with other instruments of knowl- 
edge that would enable Latin America to 
gain a correct impression of the American 
Republic, and also a correct impression of 
the sentiments of her own heart, of the 
ideals of her own soul and of the scientific, 
artistic and literary culture of her own 
spirit. A real campaign with such an aim 
would necessarily provoke a mental com- 
merce, a cultural exchange, which would 
also make Latin America better known and 
better understood in the United States. 

When the world and Latin America real- 


ize how big the heart of the American — 


people is, the high idealism of their soul, 
their immense reserves of moral energy, 
and realize that American culture today 
stands in a proportion of equality to the 


material progress and greatness of the 


country, an achievement equal to that of 
any other country in 150 years of national 
life, then justice to the United States will 
be done and the inter-American understand- 
ing will be completed. 

Intensive and practical cultural relations, 
increase of reciprocal “tourism” between 
the United States and Latin America—these 
are the two urgent needs to complete mu- 
tual understanding in the Americas. Our 
healthful inter-American spirit of coopera- 
tion is already the best international lesson 
ever given to the world. Completing the 
work of diplomacy and statesmanship, and 
of commercial interchange, cultural rela- , 
tions and exchange of people and ideas 
would hasten the next era of the perfect 
unity of the Americas for the good of man- 
kind. 


The Two Sides ot Meson 


Nationalism 
By MOISES SAENZ 


MEXICAN UNDER-SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 


; EXICO and the Mexicans are not 
M internationally minded. At least 
they are not yet internationally 
minded. We have too many questions a° 
home to be able to give much attention 
or thought to the affairs of other nations. 
We have a sort of instinctive fear of the 
foreigner as such. As an individual, the 
foreigner is treated in Mexico with kindness 
and courtesy. Americans from the United 
States are accordingly treated in a friendly 
way, as persons. As representatives of 
Uncle Sam, they are viewed with suspicion 
that perhaps is not entirely devoid of fear. 


The wave of nationalism that has swept 
over Mexico and is finding coherent voice 
at the present time is considered by some 
foreigners as an aspect of Mexico’s inter- 
national attitude. In actual fact, our nation- 
alism has reasons of its own and is not by 
any means the result of any kind of inter- 
national policy or doctrine. 


We, the men of this generation in Mexico, 
have during the past ten years discovered 
Mexico. In a sense, each generation has 
to make its own discoveries, but with us 
this discovery has been infinitely rich in 
content and consequences. We have found, 
for instance, that one-third of the people 
of Mexico do not speak Spanish. We dis- 
covered also that about two-thirds of the 
population are in a primitive stage of civil- 
ization. We have begun to evaluate what 
Spain gave us in the matter of culture and 
civilization as well as the frightful price 
that we had to pay for it. We have found 
out that all Governments in Mexico up to 
1910 left the Indian entirely out of consid- 
eration; that even the most enlightened 
régime, that of Juarez, was hardly able to 
include the Indian in any plan of national 
reconstruction. We have discovered both to 
our delight and to our amazement that the 
Mexican has real artistic talent, that he is 
skillful with his hands, a rather good mathe- 
matician, and as capable of thinking “in 
concrete terms” as his very “practical” 
neighbors of the North. 


Terrible as our revolutions have been, 
we have discovered that they have not been 


as thorough as they should. Mexico made 
a yoor start in 1821 as an independent 
State, since it was independent only polit- 
ically. The Church and a few ceriollos 
(creoles) owned Mexico and were the mas- 
ters. We know that we have suffered and 
we have intimations that we have more yet 
to endure. 


Thus run the thoughts of the men of this 
generation in Mexico. Our discoveries re- 
sulted in a kind of sentimental nationalism. 
It was a kind of spiritual integration— 
somewhat romantic and, at first sight, 
harmless. In a deeper way, however, it 
was a spiritual renaissance—something like ~ 
the rebirth of the soul of the nation. 

The movement, however, became signifi- 
cant only when it followed up its own im- 
plications. It was all right to speak of our 
national soul, but it was absolutely neces- 
sary to proceed to think about our national 
stomach. It was fine to discourse about 
our beautiful and bountiful land, but it 
was imperative to see if there were any 
land left for the patriotic Mexican and if 
the bounties of the fatherland were bring- 
ing any benefit to him. And so our na- 
tionalism which was at the beginning ro- 
mantic, sentimental, spiritual, had to be- 
come economic and political. The people 
of other nations who were rather sympa- 
thetic with the first aspect of our nation- 


alism have become rather alarmed by the — 


more recent way in which this nationalism 
is expressing’ itself. 

The nationalistic attitude of Mexico has 
two sides: it is spiritual and it is practical. 
On its spiritual side it seeks to create in 
Mexico an Indo-Latin type of culture—a 
culture recasting Indian civilization in His- 
panic molds. It seeks to derive from na- 
tive sources an emotional pattern that may 
bind us into a nations” On the “practical” 
side we are endeavoring to construct a ma- 
terial fabric for our patriotism. Spiritual 
conceptions, we suspect, will fare badly in 
this modern age of ours unless they are em- 
bodied in substantial terms. Both aspects 
of Mexican nationalism—the spiritual and 
the practical—affect greatly the United 
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a Latin-American integration. 
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“States and to lesser degree other foreign 


nations. 
The effort to create a vigorous Indo- 
Latin culture is looked upon with suspicion 


and resentment by the Anglo-Saxons of 


the United States, especially if the least 
attempt is made by Mexico to bring about 
As long as 
our culture remains in the curio stage, rich 
in the picturesque and providing souvenirs 
for the tourist, well and good. But let us 
set up in Mexico a “brown” civilization in 
which the half-breed is master, or let us 
object to Protestant missions in Mexico as 
one of the methods of “American penetra- 


tion,” or let us look with alarm at the in- 


vasion of English in the country and ex- 
claim contemptuously with Rubén Dario, 
“Great heavens! All those people speaking 
in. English!” or in fact let us do anything 
zhat will really mean 

the carrying out of 

our policy of spiri- 

tual integration to 

its logical conclu- 

sion and our friends 

in the United States 

will begin thinking 

that there is some- 

thing “Bolshevik” in 

this Mexican situa- 

tion, anyway. 

When we have 
tried to cultivate 
closer relations with 
the Latin Americans 
of South America 
and especially with 
those of Central 
America, we -have 
been charged with 
carrying on propa- 
ganda and even po- 
litical intrigue. Re- 
lations. among the ~ 
Latin-American na- 
tions have been high- 
ly platonic—a little 
drawing-room diplo- 
macy, an occasional 
man of letters cross- 
ing the frontiers, 
books exchanged be- 
tween a seciuded 
and ignored scholar 
in one country and 
another equally se- 
cluded and equally 
ignored scholar in 
another country. But 


of those “practical Vey ers 
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of the Postoffice Building, 


conceptions” which, as has been said, form 
the real basis of international relations, 
there has been very little. 

This condition tends to disappear. The | 
social revolution in Mexico has naturally 
attracted the attention of our sister repub- 


_lics to the South. The artistic renaissance 


has filled the heart of every Latin Amer- 
ican with new faith. The program for the 
salvage of the Indian has inspired those 
nations that, like Mexico, have a high pro- 
portion of Indian population. The fifty 
thousand pesos that the Mexican Govern- 
ment has been spending yearly since 1923 
on scholarships for Central-American stu- 
dents at the National University of Mexico 
have naturally drawn closer to us the five - 
Central-American republics. The number of 
distinguished South Americang who visit 
Mexico—poets, novelists, actors, political 
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School children of Mexico City in the Gauze Dance at a national festival 


writers, students—is increasing. More are 
coming than ever came before. In connec- 
tion with Brazil’s centennial, Mexico sent a 
“cultural mission,” presided over by Vas- 
concelos. It visited not only that country 
but three or four others. When our friends 
of the South talk to us, they admire our 
progressiveness as illustrated by the Revo- 
lution; they are glad of the national 
stamina we show; they say that we are 
the “advance-guard” of Latin culture face 
to face with Anglo-Saxon civilization; they 
add that we are fighting their spiritual 
battles, and those who come from countries 
where oil has been found show themselves 
very grateful to us that we are wearing 
off a little of the edge of the “oil-men’s” 
swords. 

A sign of the increased interest of the 
Latin-American States in each other, and 
especially in Mexico, has been the raising 
of several legations to the rank of -em- 
bassies. Thus within the last two years 
we have established embassies in Guate- 
mala, Argentina and Cuba and a little be- 
fore the legation in Brazil had received 
the same promotion, 

This is a brief survey of our relations 
with Latin America. There is still very 


little commerce, and it is not likely that it 
will develop greatly. We produce in general 
similar raw materials and few of our fin- 
ished articles could be exchanged. 

One can readily see that Mexico’s rela- 
tions with the Latin-American countries 
are ideological rather than practical, more 
spiritual than. material. One would not 
think that the “practical conception” had 
been fulfilled unless the Latin-American 
complex became articulate and coherent, in 
which case Latin America might formulate 
a sort of spiritual “Monroe Doctrine” of 
her own, It is perhaps this possibility of 
Latin America becoming sufficiently “sym- 
pathetic” so as to be able to adopt a Latin- 
American point of view and sustain it even 
in opposition to the “American” (United 
States) point of view that may explain the 
ill-disguised apprehension with-which Uncle 
Sam has regarded Mexico’s rapprochement 
with Latin America. Be that as it may, 
the fact remains that our “spiritual” na- 
tionalism is as distasteful to the United 
States whether we pursue it to the North 
or to the South. 

The practical side of Mexican national- 
ism aims at keeping Mexico for the 
Mexicans and making the Mexicans fit for 
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Mexico. 
belong to the Mexicans is now too well 


The story of how Mexico does not 


known to need repeating. In 1850 about 
two-thirds of the real estate of the country 
belonged to the Church. With the seculari- 
zation policy of Juarez this property be- 
came national, although a very large part 
of it, consisting of church buildings and 
their annexes, was left in the hands of the 
Church to be used for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. It has been estimated that two- 
thirds of all the wealth in Mexico belong 
to foreigners, leaving only one-third that 
can be called Mexican. Capital has always 
been foreign in Mexico, for even of the one- 
third that is Mexican a large part belongs 
to a type of Mexican that is really foreign 
in point of view and in method of exploita- 
tion. In 1910, with fifteen millions of people 
in Mexico, only thirty-seven thousand 
owned agricultural land. From this num- 
ber a rather small proportion of foreigners 
and land barons owned three-fourths of all 
the tillable land of Mexico. Mexico does 
not belong to the Mexican, but to some for- 
eigner or other, especially to the American 
from the United States. The American 
“stake” in Mexico is, I understand, close to 
$1,000,000,000. 

Any policy that undertakes to give Mex- 
ico to the Mexicans, no matter how modest 
in extent, no matter how considerate of 
the foreign interests, no matter how well 
thought out, cannot but infringe on foreign 
“yights” of some kind or other. This, of 
course, spells trouble, and that is exactly 
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why there is continuous friction between 
the Department of State in Washington 
and the Foreign Relations Secretariat in 
Mexico City. However, it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to make one more de- 
fense of the Mexican point of view in the 
protracted controversy over sub-soil rights, 
over the land question, over retroactivity 
and confiscation. All that is to be said on 
these matters has already been said and 
much more. 

Foreign investments in Mexico have been 
a disturbing factor in so far as they have 
represented the exploiter’s point of view. 
For four hundred years the Mexican, be he 
Indian or mestizo, has been the underdog, 
the victim of foreign capital, and the tem- 
per of the people is undoubtedly rising. 
A careful study of Mexican legislation re- 
lating to foreign property and the exploita- 
tion of the two great sources of wealth that 
have enticed foreigners into Mexico, mines 
and oil, will show that our attitude is not 
erratic, destructive or radical. Further, the 
fact that for years jurists, diplomats and 
business men have been discussing the con- 
flicting points would indicate at least that 
there was partial justification of the Mexi- 
can’s point of view. If our position were 
clearly untenable in the light of interna- 
tional law and precedent, it is obvious that 
the discussion could not have been con- 
tinued for so long a time. Granting this— 
and I cannot for lack of space go into a 
detailed presentation of the Mexican posi- 
tion in these matters—let me say that the 
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Voting at a Presidential election in Mexico 


important fact for the foreign investor to 
grasp is that the nationalistic temper in 
Mexico has come to stay. Both article 27 
and 123 of the new Constitution have re- 
ceived the sanction of the whole nation. 
A change in administration, even if brought 
about by violence and revolution, would 
mean a change in persons, but never in 
the policy regarding these matters. 

Once more we have to conclude that the 
practical, the bread-and-butter side of our 
nationalism, has brought us trouble with 
the United States. That is regrettable. At 
the same time it is some consolation to 
think that whatever the trouble may be, 
it has not been brought about by any de- 
liberate purpose on our part to rub our 
Northern neighbor the wrong way. Mexico 
has really no choice in the matter. If we 
are not nationalistic and do not give the 
Mexican a chance, we shall fall foul of the 
Mexican; if we try to be nationalistic, the 
American raises an outcry against us. We 
are between the devil and the deep sea. 
If we have to run the risk, we would rather 
do so on the side of national dignity and 
make the attempt for the sake of our own 
people. Surely they need to be given a 
chance, those 12,000,000 of destitutes, sons 
of the empire builders of America! 


Although international relations are, as 
some one has said, “oil relations,” after a 
while the subject becomes so uninspiring, 
the picture so dismal, that I may be par- 
doned if in closing I present a different 
aspect of the relations between Mexico and 
the United States. For the fifth year a 
large group of American teachers and uni- 
versity students have now come to attend 
the Summer school of the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico. Mexican and American have 
met and have understood each other. The 
workmen of the two countries, as repre- 
sented by their respective Federations of 
Labor, have also found the means of easy, 
pleasant and fruitful intereommunication. 
Groups of thoughtful men, Mexicans and 
Americans, are crossing the border back and 
forth. The “good-willers” some one, not en- 
tirely sympathetic, has called them. More 
of them should come. 

As culture becomes universal, national or 
racial types become less significant. The 
harmonization, if not the synthesis, of 
American and Latin-American cultures 
might not be altogether impossible. Mexico 
could be the melting pot where the fusion 
might take place. And so while financier 
and politician wage their fight, unawares 
the people might smile across the border. 
and understand. 
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& _yiITH the Spanish-American War of 
am a \ / 1898 the Government of the United 
= States initiated its frank and un- 


sion; and the great zone of American in- 
fluence, outlined since the first years of the 
_ nineteenth century, began therewith to take 
- on form and substance. The protocol of 
- Aug. 12, 1898, the Treaty of Paris of 
- Dee. 10 of the same year, the Platt Amend- 
ae ment adopted on June 12, 1901, were the 
3 fruits of the conflict with Spain. Besides 
& the possessions which the United States ac- 
- quired in the Pacific—Guam and the Phil- 
ippines—it also retained in the same man- 
ner Porto Rico; furthermore, Cuba, which 
became independent on May 20, 1902, found 
: itself compelled to submit completely to 
North American control in the operation of 
the Constitution which was to rule its des- 
tinies; binding itself to sell or rent to the 
_ Washington Government the territories and 
waters which the latter needed as naval 
and coaling stations at specified points, such 
as Bahia Honda and Guantanamo; also 
promising to ratify in an international 
agreement its semi-sovereign state (Clause 
VIII of the Platt Amendment), all of which 
led to and explained the Treaty of Havana 
of May 22, 1908. 
Thus the victorious forces of the late 
- President McKinley opened the road of im- 
_ perialism in the Archipelago of the Antilles, 
and obtained for their country by right of 
conquest full dominion or political and eco- 
_ nomic jurisdiction not only over Cuba, which 
- President Polk had wished té buy in 1848, 
- offering Spain for it the sum of $100,000,- 
000, but also over an extent of territory 
hardly comparable with that which Mexico 
had to eede by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
- Hidalgo, as the result of the war of 1846-47. 
: After thus establishing the first bases 
of influence in the Caribbean, the Wash- 
ington Government then thought that the 
old project of an interocean canal through 
Panama or Nicaragua should now at last 
be realized, but without any foreign inter- 
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mediation. The Government was no longer 
willing to follow the course favored in 1838 
by Aaron Clark, Mayor of New York City, 
followed by Van Buren and his Commis- 
sioner, John L. Stephens, applied on the 
conclusion of the treaty of Dec. 12, 1846, 


with New Granada, maintained again at — 


about the same time with the discharge of 
Elijah Hise on the ground that he had 
exceeded his authority when he secured 
from Nicaragua canal and transit rights 
impairing Nicaragua’s sovereignty. The 
American Administration no longer found 
acceptable treaties such as the Clayton- 


Bulwer Treaty of April 19, 1850; the Ayén- — 


Dickinson Treaty of June 21, 1867; nor 
protocols such as that also concluded with 
Nicaragua in December, 1884. 


On the contrary, the most radical exclu- 


siveness dominated in Washington with re- - 


spect to the great enterprise; and to com- 
plete the program, the first part of which 
had been executed in the~- Caribbean, it 
pushed aside all the scruples and hesita- 
tions which for almost a century had 
checked in those regions the progress of 
expansion of the powerful Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracy. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
certainly an obstacle to these designs, but 
on Feb. 5, 1900, a new protocol was con- 
cluded between the United States and Great 
Britain, culminating in the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty of Nov. 18, 1901, which an- 
nulled the mutual obligations incurred by 
these Powers in 1850, and left the Wash- 
ington Government completely free to “con- 
struct, maintain, regulate and administer an 
interocean canal between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, following any one of the prac- 
ticable routes.” 


Thus inevitably, fatally, for the weak na- 
tions comprised within the area which the 
United States Government wished to con- 
trol, the hour of North American imperial- 
ism had come. Panama? Nicaragua? The 
decision pressed. The State Department 
knew that neither Costa Rica nor Presi- 
dent Zelaya of Nicaragua had evinced any 
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inclination to lose their sovereignty over 
the territory of the two countries which 
might be needed, and that they had ap- 
pealed to the Hay-Calvo and Hay-Corea 
protocols, signed on Dec. 1, 1900. Wash- 
ington was undecided. In the case of Pan- 
ama it at last reached a decision when it 
succeeded on Jan. 4, 1902, in persuading 
the French, who had failed in the construc- 
tion of the canal, to reduce their claims to 
$40,000,000. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN ZONE OF INFLUENCE 


On Jan. 22, 1908, the Hay-Herran treaty 
was signed, and the United States Senate 
ratified it on March 17; but the Colombian 
Congress closed its sessions in October with- 
out approving it. Washington refused to 
wait; imperialism would not retreat; the 
die was cast. The independence of Panama 
was proclaimed on Nov. 3, 1903, and the 
United States Government recognized the 
new republic on Noy. 6, scarcely seventy- 
two hours after publication of the separa- 
tist manifesto. United States marines en- 
forced the decision of President Roosevelt, 
which violated and distorted both the letter 
and the spirit of the treaty of 1846. On 
Noy. 18 Secretary of State Hay and the 
“Wnvoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary” of the Republic of Panama, 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla, signed the famous 
treaty known by the name of the audacious 
foreign “diplomat? who wished to save his 
investment in the bankrupt French com- 
pany. So Panama was born, conceived by 
imperialism, under the complete dominion of 
the United States, selling and ceding strips 
of its territory, lending and submitting 
itself fully to tie will of Washington. And 
thus irrevocably was opened the zone of 
influence in Central America but a short 
time after the first zone of influence was 
opened in the Caribbean. 

Peace! This was the device on the ban- 
ner unfurled by the Department of State 
in Central America when it began to in- 
tervene in her destinies. With the coopera- 
tion of Mexico, sought and obtained by 
President Roosevelt, in order to inspire con- 
fidence, the first treaties of peace and 
friendship between the five Central Amer- 
ican republics were signed on Dec. 20, 1907. 
Yet barely two years later the Secretary 
of State, in October, 1909, supported the 
revolution against Zelaya, unmindful of the 
fact that peace had been the main object 
of the treaties mentioned. In Novembcr 
Mr. Knox tried rather to convert them into 
instruments of war, when he proposed to 
Costa Rica, through the American Minister, 
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Mr. Merry, to assume, with the support of 
El Salvador and Guatemala, an energetic 
attitude toward the Government of Nica- 
ragua—the most energetic attitude possible, 
because “the Secretary of State has been 
most unfavorably impressed by the fact 
that by passing through Costa Rican terri- 
tory, violating the neutrality established by 
the treaties of 1907, Zelaya won a victory 
and inflicted irreparable losses on the revo- 
lutionaries.” (Cablegrams of. the Plenipo- 
tentiary, J. B. Calvo, to President Gonzalez 


Viquez, Noy. 12-28, 1909. Foreign Relations — 


of the Republic of Costa Rica.) 


Zelaya gave up the struggle at last be- 


cause he could not make a stand against 
the United States, and left his native land 
on Dec. 24, 1909. But Mr. Knox was not 
yet satisfied. The new President, Dr. José 
Madriz, elected by the Legislative Chamber 
in accordance with the Constitution, was 
not the man whom imperialism required. 
So Washington continued to lend its aid to 
the revolutionaries; merchant ships flying 
the North American flag and loaded with 
munitions continued to arrive; and at Blue- 
ficlds and El Bluff the activities of Com- 


mander Gilmer, supported by the Paducah, — 


the Dubuque and other United States war- 
ships, went on unceasingly. Admiral Kim- 
bal meanwhile controlled the situation in the 
Pacific, 


EXPULSION OF Mapriz From NICARAGUA 


The peace proposals of President Madriz 
were futile; futile also were the repeated 
and urgent offers made by the Central 
American Court of Justice to act as.an im- 
partial mediator; futile the appeal to the 
treaties of 1907. The rebels refused to sur- 
render. Washington smiled. And Dr. 
Madriz had to leave his country on Aug. 20, 
1910. 

The revolutionaries reached Managua, 
and the Department of State (“with great 
satisfaction”) immediately opened relations 
with them. (Note to the revolutionary 
agent, Salvador Castrillo. Foreign Rela- 
tions, Sept. 14, 1910.) On Oct. 11 Thomas 
Dawson, Amrrican Minister to Panama, 
was appointed representative of Washing- 
ton to the new Nicaraguan Government, of 
which Juan Estrada had assumed the Pres- 
idency. On Oct. 28 the Dawson agreement 
was signed; under its terms, among other 
things, the election of Adolfo Diaz, employe 
of the North American mine “La Luz y los 
Angeles” (Light and Angels), as Vice 
President of the republic, was confirmed, 
as well as the acceptance of financial ex- 
perts of the United States. By May of 
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Native houses in Nicaragua 


1911 the famous Adolfo Diaz, the creatior 
and instrument of imperialism, was already 
in power in Nicaragua. : 

On June 6, 1911, the Castrillo-Knox 
treaty was signed, under the terms of which 
Diaz pledged himself to give over the ad- 
ministration of the customs to the United 
States Government and to the bankers who 
concluded with him a loan. The American 
Senate refused to approve such a transac- 


tion, but imperialism continued its onward 


march. Certain American bankers, with 
Mr. Knox’s approval, acquired the whole 
financial control of Nicaragua which Presi- 
dent Diaz placed in their hands: reorgani- 
gation of the currency, Banco Nacional, 
customs, railway to the Pacific, and so 
forth. (Contracts, Sept. 1, 1911; March 26 
and, May 25, 1912. Memo. of Department 
of Interior of Republic of Nicaragua, 
1911-12, pp. 19-108. The Republic of Nica- 
ragua and Brown Brothers & Co. and J. & 
W. Seligman & Co. Treasury Bills Agree- 
ment, dated Sept. 1, 1911. The Evening 
Post Job Printing Office, 156 Fulton 
Street, New York City, N. Y.) 

The Secretary of State, at the same 
time, through his diplomatic agents at 
Managua, dictated to President Diaz the 


measures. judged necessary to smooth the 
way for the future canal treaty; intervened 
actively in the policy of the State and be- 


came beyond question the lord and master 


of the unfortunate Central American re- 
public. (Foreign Relations, 1912.) Wash- 
ington claimed that it wished peace, but its 
actions sowed the seeds of war in Central 
America. Storm clouds again darkened the 
horizon. The Nicaraguan people did not, 
could not, endure such a lamentable and 
shameful situation. They beheld the spec- 
tacle of the bankers of New York and the 
Department of State of the Washington 
Government actually ruling over their coun- 
try and they understood that they had 
ceased to be the master of their own desti- 
nies; they saw citizens of the United States 
arriving to take over the administration of 
all national enterprises; appointing em- 
ployes requested and brought in by them 
from outside the country; reorganizing the 
national finances; and collecting the na- 
tional revenues (Clifford D. Ham, Bundy 
Cole, F. N. Wilson, A. F. Lindberg, Harri- 
son, O’Neill, Green, and so forth). Wound- 
ed, humiliated, filled with righteous indig- 
nation, as a logically to be. expected conse- 
quence, they rose against the rule of Diaz 
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and his lieutenant, Emiliano Chamorro, a 
rule characterized and repudiated by all 
Central America as a rule of traitors. 


THE MENA REVOLUTION 


The revolution broke out on July 29, 1912, 
under the leadership of General Luis Mena. 
Patriots of Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica hastened to take up 
arms against the Government that had 
been imposed on the country by imperialism, 
but this conflict could not have _ been 
more unequal, inasmuch as Diaz and Cha- 
morro could count on the support of a great 
Power possessing warships and big guns; 
investments of the 
American bankers above referred to; which 
needed at every cost the canal route and 
which thought to secure the defense of its 
possessions in Panama and the Caribbean 
not on the basis of the good-will and con- 
fidence of the people of the nation involved, 
but by means of oppression:and violation of 
the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
the Central American Isthmus. 

The first 450 marines, under the com- 
mand of Major Butler, landed on Aug. 15. 
A month later there were in Nicaragua 
2,600 soldiers and 125 officers, distributed 
among the warships California, Colorado, 


- Cleveland, Annapolis, Tacoma, Glacier, Den- 
ver and Buffalo. 


With the capture of Co- 
yotepe by the forces of Colonel J. H. Pen- 
dieton the revolution ended on Oct. 4. Mena, 
the revolutionary leader, who surrendered 
to Rear Admiral Sutherland, was taken 
away from the country on the U. S. S. 
Cleveland, and on instructions from the 
State Department, was interned under cus- 
tody in a hospital in Panama. 

A few weeks later, under the supervision 
and “guarantee” of the State Department, 
the Presidential elections for the Constitu- 
tional period, January, 1913, to January, 
1917, were held. Adolfo Diaz was elected. 
He did not even find opponents. New con- 
tracts with the same New York bankers, 
in exchange for some thousands of dollars, 
and finally the Weitzel-Chamorro canal 
treaty, which the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate re- 
jected because it established a tacit protec- 
torate over Nicaragua, were the last spoils 
of their country which Diaz and Chamorro 

offered to the invader. The efforts of im- 
eon to obtain ratification of the treaty 
mentioned, which was signed on Feb. 8, 
seas, having proved vain, a new one—the 

Bryan-Chamorro tr eaty—wes drafted, and 
signed in Washington on Aug. 5, 1914. 

When the news of the conclusion of this 
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second ene searched Central America, a 
general cry of condemnation and protest 
arose throughout the whole Isthmus. For 
Diaz and Chamorro, not satisfied with sell- 
ing their country’s sovereignty for $3,000,- 
000, bargained away also the rights of 
Costa Rica in the San Juan River and in the 
Bay of Salinas, as well as those of Ei Sal- 
vador and Honduras in the Gulf of Fon- 
seca. The voice of these peoples, which was 
the voice of justice, impressed the North 
American Senators, and in the Washington 
Capitol itself a great battle was waged 
against this criminal attempt. But impe- 
rialism won the victory, and on Feb. 18, 
1916, the treaty was ratified—a treaty 
which would never have been signed by the 
liberators of the great North American 
democracy, the fathers of its independence, 
or by the noble and great-hearted man who 
abolished slavery and whom we all revere— 
Abraham Lincoln—whose beneficent influ- 
ence is of the kind that Hispanic America 
wishes and needs today. 

The offended nations refused to accept 
the additional clause in which the Ameri- 
can Senate declared that it aimed in no 
way to infringe the rights of Costa Rica, 
El Salvador and Honduras, since in the 
light of reality those rights had already 
been infringed, bartered away; and the 
American Senate had just ratified this mon- 
strous agreement, illegal and null and 
void since its very beginning. The people 
of these Central American republics did not 
and could not understand how the Secre- 
tary of State of President Wilson, that 
world champion of relations of complete 
equality and mutual respect between great 
Powers and small nations, could have con. 
cluded this agreement, which violated the 
Canas-Jerez treaty of April 15, 1858; the 
Laudo-Cleveland treaty of March 2D, 1888; 
the General Treaty of Peace and Friend- 
ship of 1907, Article IX; the unquestion- 
able rights of El Salvador.and Honduras 
in the Gulf of Fonseca; the rights of Costa 
Rica in the bays of San Juan del Norte 
and Salinas; and the Nicaraguan Consti- 
tution, which declares the republic’s sov- 
ereignty unalienable. The peoples involved 
did not resign themselves to this agreement; 
they denounced the Nicaraguans who were 
enslaving their own people, characterizing 
them as “sellers and betrayers of their 
country.” But they still had faith in Pres- 
ident Wilson. And the public opinion of 
Central America, in March and August of 
this year (1916), finally led the Govern- 
ments of the countries whose rights had 
been violated, to summon the Government 
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of Nicaragua before the Central American 


Court of Justice. : 

This high court pronounced its judgment, 
condemning the agreement; but Diaz and 
Chamorro repudiated both the court and its 
decision. The American Administration, 
metaphorically speaking, shrugged its shoul- 


ders disdainfully. Neither respect for the 


luminous memory of Cleveland nor respect 
for justice, nor even consideration of the 
prestige and honor of the United States 
itself, sufficed to validate the decision of 


_ the upright an incorruptible Judges who 


formed that illustrous tribunal of peace and 
arbitration. After receiving this death 


blow at the hands of Washington and its 


protégés at Managua, the Central Ameri- 
can court virtually become non-existent. 
It plays no role now in actual life, because 
Imperialism is now dominant throughout 
this region—Imperialism, which entered 
Central America through the door opened 
widely before it by party hatreds, low pas- 
sions, the tyranny of Zelaya, with his record 
of sixteen years of despotic government, the 
unbounded ambition and the shameful col- 
lusion of a group of immoral, godless and 
unscrupulous men who in exchange for 
power delivered-up and sacrificed their 
country; Imperialism, which made its power 
felt alike in Panama and in the Antilles, 
and which, in this same year of 1916, added 
to its triumphs by ratification of the treaty 
of 1915 with Haiti, by landing marines in 
Santo Domingo, turning to its own use 
treachery and moral perversity to develop 
its expanionist program; Imperialism, hos- 
tile to morality and justice, neither accept- 
ing nor practicing any other right than the 
odious right of force. 

After ratifying the Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty, Washington concentrated its inter- 
vention policy upon Central America. When 
the peoples of those nations wished to cele- 
brate in a fitting manner the first cente- 
nary of their independence, by reviving 
the old Isthmus federation, the American 
Secretary of State frowned upon the proj- 
ect, fearing that Central America, if thus 
again united in a federation, would repu- 
diate the immoral agreement above referred 
to. Hence, the delegates of Diego Manuel 
Chamorro, second President of that name, 
and third mandatary of the dynasty 
evowned by imverialism, brusquely aban- 
donet the Unionist conferences on Jan. 
17, 1921, on the eve of the date appointed 
for the signature of the Treaty of Union 
in San José of Costa Rica. When, despite 
Washington and its accomplices, this treaty 
was signed and the triple Government of 


Guatemala, El Salvador aad Honduras was 
formed on Oct. 1, the American Government 
shipped sufficient war munitions to Cha- 
morro to control the situation (The New 


York Times, Dec. 2, 1921), notably because — 


the people of Nicaragua were demanding 
admission to the new federation and a gen- 
eral uprising was feared. 

When, on Dec. 5, General José Maria 
Orellana, through an armed band, forced 
the resignation of the Chief of State of 
Guatemala, thus endangering the stability 
of the new federation, Washington hastened 
to disconcert and baffle the Federal au- 
thorities by its note of Dec. 23, addressed 
to the Chiefs of State of Honduras and 
San Salvador; and the Triple Republic thus 
died stillborn. 
America again fell into a state of confusion 
and tumult. Then the American Govern- 
ment again intervened, and on Aug. 20, 
1922, there was signed on board the U. S. 8. 
Tacoma, in the Gulf of Fonseca, a peace 
protocol leading to the new conferences at 
Washington and the new peace treaties of 
Feb. 7, 1928. 

When, subsequently, the revolution broke 
out in Honduras, before the above-men- 
tioned treaties had been approved by the 
legislative power of that republic, the De- 
partment of State interpreted them to suit 
itself and applied them in its intervention. 
When Emiliano Chamorro in Nicaragua 
gained power by a coup on Oct. 25, 1925, 
directed against the legitimate Government, 
which was enabled to arise only through the 
unexpected death of Diego Chamorro, above 
referred to, Washington withheld recogni- 
tion only because it desired to preserve ap- 
pearances. But it kept its legation in Ma- 
nagua near the de facto régime, and forced 
the cowardly Governments of the other re- 


publics to bind themselves to neutrality and 


to prevent the enemies of the usurper from 
obtaining arms (message of President Cool- 
idge to Congress, June 10, 1927). 


THE RECENT TRAGEDY IN NICARAGUA 


When, at last, the Nicaraguans supported 
the Constitutional Government on the field 
of battle, Washington again imposed its 
dictates on Adolfo Diaz, and, as in 1909 and 
1912, placed all the moral and material 
weight of imperialism —its cruisers, its 
arms, its marines, and Wall Street’s dol- 
lars—at the service of iniquity. 

Happily, this new tragedy in Central 
American territory has served to demon- 
strate that the people of the United States, 
the heroic people of 1776, the people who 
crossed the Atlantic Ocean ten years ago to 
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offer up their lives to the cause of justice, 
liberty and right, the people of George 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln do not sup- 
port the policy of aggression and oppression 
followed by Imperialism. For this nation 
knows that if the glorious founders of the 
American Republic were in the White House 
they would not put the power of their coun- 
try at the service of base causes and cor- 
‘rupt interests, to the disadvantage of weak 
nations; nor offer their hand to men de- 
void of morality who betray their own coun- 
try; nor, because of their lofty spirit of rec- 
titude and honor, would they be capable of 
crushing a smali nation, still less so under 
the pretext of protecting rights which le- 
gally, in the specific case of Central Amer- 
ica, neither exist nor ever have existed. 


And the American Nation also knows 
that Imperialism is its worst and greatest 
enemy, inasmuch as by its sowing of hatred 
and suspicion, rather than assurance of pro- 
tection and security, it offers to the United 
States a tragic prospect of violence, dis- 
credit and revenge. Hence, public opinion 
in North America has vigorously condemned 
the procedure of the Washington Govern- 
ment; and the great daily newspapers, 
without heeding’the complaints of the White 
House, eminent professors, famous Sena- 
tors, students, lecturers and working peo- 
ple have all become converted into sentinels 
and guarders of the great ideals loved and 
respected by all high-minded men. This 
noble and just attitude is the bridge that 
still unites the America that speaks English 
and the America “that prays in Spanish.” 
And this is what assures the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics that their territorial integ- 
rity and sovereignty can count on loyal 
and sincere defenders in the United States. 
In the last analysis, this must be the firm 
and solid foundation of the new Pan-Amer- 
icanism, the Pan-Americanism of the peo- 
ples of America, as opposed to the harmful 
influence of exploiting bankers or blind im- 
perialists who cannot see the future. 


LATIN-AMERICAN “POLITICIANS” 


And the painful conflict in Nicaragua 
has also been useful in revealing, in all its 
nakedness, the terrible moral weakness, the 
appalling corruption that prevail among 
those worthy “politicians” who order and 
dispose as they see fit in Latin America 
while hiding in the shadow of the public 
budget. Devoid of all patriotism, of all na- 
tionalistic feeling, bent only on satisfying 
their own personal desires, they are the 
allies of imperialism which joyously sup- 
ports and enriches them in order to profit 


by their lack of honor to obtain concessions — 
or conclude treaties. Can anything more 
shameful to the Latin-American race be 
imagined than that their respective Govern- 
ments should witness with folded arms the 
misfortune of a sister nation, keeping their 
eyes fixed on Washington, which flatters 
and smiles on them? Is it not lamentable 
that in the Pan-American Building repre- 
sentatives of those countries have not moved 
a finger nor tried in any way to remedy — 
an atrocious wrong, the most immediate 
result of which has been, as it was bound 
to be, the absolute dishonoring of that 
official Pan-Americanism of Congresses, 
speeches, banquets, festivities and junket~ 
ings? Are there any words to describe the 
criminal inactivity of the Central American 
Governments while the blood of innocent 
victims was being shed on the territory of 
the Isthmus? How, on the other hand, can 
the fact be explained that in 1923 new pacts 
were signed while Chamorro, violator of the 
previous pacts, was there representing Nic- 
aragua? How could the plenipotentiaries of 
the offended republics keep silence while 
the outrage of the treaty continued, and — 
how could they sit at the same table with 
him (Chamorro) and lavish attentions upon 
him and-call him “Your Excellency”? How 
came it that history did not teach them that 
the new agreements would be converted into 
a weapon for imperialism, and that they 
would be violated by imperialism and by its 
accomplices at Managua, as in fact they 
were violated within a few months and re- 
pudiated like those of 1907? How could 
they bind themselves to remain neutral in 
Central American conflicts without demand- 
ing similar neutrality from the Washington 
Government? 


Against all this, which seems incredible, 
but which is true, against such baseness, 
servility and cowardice, against such pilots 
of the ship of State, an energetic campaign 
will have to be launched to combat effec- 
tively the onset of intervention and con- 
quest. Men like Diaz and Chamorro must 
not be able to prosper and thrive in Amer- 
ica. Let the Nationalist movement, vigor- 
ous and idealistic, surge forth; let us put 
an end to political immorality, and let us 
purify ourselves as much as possible, in 
open conflict with the-Ccerruption that is 
killing us. Let there be a supreme ideal, 
a great patriotic ideal above all things and 
above all passions, and the triumph of im- 
perialism will be impossible. In the long 
run, the victory will have to go to the na- 
tions that are worthy, the nations that are 
morally sound, the nations that are honest. 
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States became an active factor in Cen- 
then 


L was not until 1906 that the United 


tral American politics; before 


E _ the American policy toward these countries 


had been one of “watchful interest” of a 
big country over its weaker neighbors. 
Revolutions came and revolutions passed, 
but the United States limited itself to the 
protection of its own interests through the 
usual diplomatic channels in a manner which 
indicated respect for the sovereign rights of 
other nations. 


'In 1906 war was in progress between 


Salvador and Honduras on the one side | 


against Guatemala on the other. To put an 
end to this strife, the United States tendered 
its good offices as a friendly mediator, 
‘and a conference was ultimately held on 
board the U. S. cruiser Marblehead, as a 
result of which the dove of peace flew 
again over Central America. Shortly after- 
ward, however, the clouds of war again 
began to hang low in the Central American 
sky, and relations between Salvador, Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua became tense and full 
of menace. Again the United States adopted 
the attitude of a brotherly neighbor and 
suggested a conference, this time not on 
board an American warship, but on Hon- 
duran soil. The conference was held at 
Amapala early in 1907 between Presidents 
Davila of Honduras, Figueroa of Salvador 
and Zelaya of Nicaragua. In addition to 
other things, it was agreed to sign a treaty 
of peace and amity between the three coun- 
tries and to invite Guatemala and Costa 
Rica to sign it also in a conference of the 
five countries to be held some time later. 
At the suggestion of the United States, 
the conference was held in Washington 
toward the end of the same year. The 
United States, in order to demonstrate its 
sincerity and good-will toward Latin Amer- 
ica, agreed that Mexico should together 
with the United States sponsor the con- 
ference and whatever treaties were signed 
by. the Central American Governments at 
that conference. Finally, in December, 1907, 
there were signed the Central American 
Treaty of Peace and Amity and several 
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other important conventions, one of which 
was the creation of the Central American 
Court of Justice at Cartago, Costa Rica, a 
sort of Hague Tribunal for the settlement 
of Central American disputes. 


In 1909 the Washington Treaty of 1907 
was subjected to a severe test which it did 
not resist. Juan Estrada, commanding the 
Atlantic Zone of Nicaragua, rebelled against 
his own chief, President Zelaya, and, as- 
sisted by Emiliano Chamorro, Adolfo Diaz, 
Luis Mena and José Madriz (and also by ~ 
certain American commercial interests), 
succeeded in securing control of the whole 
North coast of Nicaragua. In the mean- 
time, the United States Government looked 
complacently upon the progress of the revo- 
lution, and the American Navy closed its 
eyes when a ship with arms and ammunition 
for the rebels happened to pass before 
American cruisers in Nicaraguan waters. | 
President Estrada Cabrera of Guatemala 
was affording strong support to the reyolu- 
tion against President Zelaya, and Central 
Americans wondered why it was that the 
United States did not call his attention to 
the Washington Peace Treaty, and why the 
United States Government itself did not 
show some sympathy to the Zelaya Govern- 
ment, a signatory to the treaty and a legally 
constituted Government. On the contrary, 
the attitude of the United States seemed to 


‘prove that her sympathies were with the 


revolutionists. Central American opinion 
was puzzled until two Americans, Le Roy 
Cannon and Leonard Groce, who were fight- 
ing for the revolutionists were captured by 
President Zelaya’s forces, court-martialed 
and finally shot. This resulted in a note to 
the Nicaraguan Government from Secretary 
of State Knox which was tantamount to a 
declaration of war. Central America then 
saw the situation clearly—the United States 
desired the fall of President Zelaya, a strong 
man who for over fifteen years had been 
the undisputed dictator of Nicaragua. From 
that moment everybody knew that Zelaya 
was doomed. 


The revolution continued to receive moral 
support from the United States and moral 
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and material support from other quarters. 


Zelaya was told to leave the country while. 


he had the opportunity, and in the middle of 
1910 he embarked on board a Mexican gun- 
boat sent to Corinto for that purpose. Gen- 
eral Juan Estrada was appointed Provisional 
President and soon afterward he turned 
over the Presidency to Adolfo Diaz, who 


“appointed General Luis Mena as his Minister 


of War. There was, however, much intrigue 
amongst the victors, and Mena, who fell un- 
der suspicion, was jailed by Diaz. He 
escaped, however, and started a revolution 
against his former allies. This was in July, 
1912. The revolution, which grew stronger 
every day, soon threatened the existence of 
the new régime, which was very much in 
the graces of the United States. To support 
this new régime, which was itself a revolu- 
tionary Government, the United States 
landed several thousand marines in Nica- 
ragua, and hostilities broke out between 
them and Nicaraguan rebels headed by 
Mena. Thousands died, and finally the 
marines, after severe fighting, took the city 
of Massaya, the last stronghold of the revo- 
lutionists. This ended the war, and Diaz’s 
position was made secure, but from that day 
on a detachment of marines was stationed 
at Managua. It is well to mention here that 
the marines were landed at the request of 
Diego Manuel Chamorro, then Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Diaz Cabinet. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN PERPLEXITY 


The question that Central Americans 
could not answer was this: How is it that, 
although two years before the United States 
had thrown her sympathies on the side of 
the revolution against a legally constituted 
Government signatory to the peace treaty, it 
now not only sympathized with but actually 
undertook armed intervention to help a 
revolutionary Government against a revolu- 
tion? Was there some powerful reason for 
this new departure? Yes, there was a rea- 
son. It was this: That while the revolu- 
tion headed by Mena against Diaz was 
going on, the United States had made an 
agreement with the Diaz Government, 
known as the Dawson pact, later embodied 
into the Castrillo-Knox treaty, in virtue of 
whieh Nicaragua practically surrendered 
financial control of the country to the 
United States. This treaty was signed in 
1912; revised by the Chamorro-Weitzel 
treaty of Feb. 8, 19138; later transformed 
into the Chamorro-Bryan treaty of Aug. 5, 
1914, and ratified by the United States 
Senate in 1916. This final treaty, which 
Central America considered as the price 
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paid by the Diaz Government for American 
assistance, first as a revolutionary group 
against the Zelaya Government and later 


as a Government against the Mena revolu- — 


tion, grants to the United States the right 


to establish a naval base in the Bay of — 


Fonseca, the right to build a canal through 
Nicaragua and a lease on the Big Corn and 
Little Corn Islands. 

This treaty is the source of most of the 
Latin-American feeling against the United 
States, not absolutely because of its nature, 
but because of the manner in which it was 
consummated. Its terms ignored com- 
pletely the rights of Costa Rica over the 
San Juan River, duly recognized by the 
Canas-Jerez treaty of 1858 and confirmed 
by the Cleveland award. of 1888. It also 
ignored the rights of Honduras and Salva- 
dor in the Bay of Fonseca, which belongs 


to Nicaragua, Honduras and Salvador con-_ 
jointly. The treaties, made by the United | 


States, we might say almost in violation of 
the Washington Peace Treaty of 1907, with 
the revolutionary Government of Nicara> 
gua; the apparent contempt for the rights 
of Costa Rica in the San Juan River and 
for the rights of Honduras and Salvador 
in the Bay of Fonseca, gave rise to an out- 
cry throughout Latin America against 
American “Imperialism.” Everybody now 
believed that the fall of President Zelaya 
under strong American pressure and the 
open support given to the revolutionary 
Government of Diaz were due exclusively 
to the desire of the United States to estab- 
lish in Nicaragua a régime from which it 
could exact these unpopular treaties in 
return for assistance rendered. If these 
treaties, which it is generally admitted are 
essential to American security and perhaps 
are good also for Central American prog- 
ress, had been negotiated with a normal 
Government under normal conditions and 
if, before signing them, the United States 
had taken into consideration the rights of 
Costa Rica in the San Juan River and the 
rights of Honduras and Salvador in the 
Bay of Fonseca, they might very likely have 
received the approval of Latin-American 
opinion. Hence it is my belief that it is 
not precisely the nature of American poli- 
cies which arouses so much criticism in 
Latin America as the manner in which these 
policies have been conducted. 

Let us now return to 1911-and to Hon- 
duras. In the beginning of that year a 
revolution was in progress in Honduras 
against the Government of President Miguel 
R. Davila, who had sent a mission to the 
United States to negotiate a loan with 
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- American bankers to be used for the set- 
_ tlement of the external debt and for gen- 
eral improvements in the country. The 
loan contract was signed with a group of 


_ New York bankers, and an agreement, 


known as the Paredes-Knox Convention, 
was made between Honduras and the United 
States whereby Honduras gave customs con- 
trol to the United States. The signature 
of these two important documents gave 
moral strength to the revolutionists, who 
appealed to ‘“‘sentiment” to arouse the coun- 
try against Davila, who, it was said, “was 
selling the country to the foreigners.” Both 
the loan contract and the annexed Paredes- 
Knox Convention were sent to Honduras to 
be approved by the Executive Power and 
ratified by Congress. President Davila, 
however, was losing ground every day to 
the revolutionists headed by Manuel Bonilla, 
and he was alzo losing his influence over 
Congress. On Jan. 28, 1911, he cabled di- 
rectly to President Taft the following mes- 
sage: “Government is resolved to approve 
loan contract and convention, but to do this 
there must be a suspension of hostilities so 
as to avoid further bloodshed. If your 
Excellency can lend your valuable interven- 
_tion to stop the war the Government and 
people of Honduras will have one more rea- 
son to be grateful to the United States and 
its President for the great interest shown 
in the peace and prosperity of this coun- 
aoe ; 
PRESIDENT DAviia’s Fatt 


In reply to this message the United 
States cruiser Tacoma was dispatched to 
Honduran waters obviously to “cooperate” 
in the re-establishment of pezce. The first 
act to this end was the capture in the Bay 
of Trujillo of the rebel ship Hornet. For 
a moment President Davila thought he 
could count on the material support of the 
United States, and thinking this fact would 
have a salutary effect upon the Congress- 
men he sent to Congress for ratification 
the loan contract and the annexed Paredes- 
Knox Convention, both of which were re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority. This 
marked the doom of Davila. From that 
day no further steps were taken by the 
United States to help him to combat the 
revolution. The rebels seized some of the 
North coast ports, and when Davila sent 
troops to recapture them the United States 
gunboats declared the ports “neutral zones” 
where no fighting was allowed. The revo- 
lutionists were thus given a very favorable 


- position which finally led them to victory 


and gave them full control of the Atlantic 
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coast. Central Americans here also won- 


dered what had become of the Washington 
Peace Treaty, according to which a legally 
constituted Government was entitled to at 
least full moral support. Again Central 
American opinion suspected that the im- — 
pending fall of Davila was due to his ina- 
bility to pass through Congress the loan 
contract and the Paredes-Knox Convention. 
Indeed, while the capture of the rebel ship 
Hornet in Trujillo had been evidence of 
support of President Davila, the declaration 
of neutral zones on the North coast meant 
exactly the contrary. It was therefore al- 
leged that this change of policy completely 
ignoring the Washington Peace Treaty was 
due exclusively to Davila’s failure to pass 
the loan and the convention through Con- 


gress. 


The success of the revolution was not due 
entirely to the victory of its arms; it was 
due to a greater extent to American 
diplomacy. While Davila was still in power, 
the United States, now decidedly favor- 
ing the revolutionists, proposed, through 
Thomas C. Dawson, the American Consul 
at Puerto Cortés, a conference on board the 
Tacoma and suggested that both President 
Davila and the revolutionists should send 
delegates. This was done, and the Captain 
of the ship and the American Consul, ignor- 
ing all proposals from the Government del- 
egates, asked the delegates of the revolu- 
tionists to submit three names as candi- 
dates for the Provisional Presidency, one 
of whom, Dr. Francisco Bertrand, was ac- 
cepted. President Davila, like Dr. Sacasa 
recently in Nicaragua, knowing that he 
could not fight against his enemies if they 
were supported by the United States, re- 
signed his office and ended the war. 

From 1913 to 1919 there was peace in . 
Central America, the attention of the people 
being focused on the World War and the 
problems arising out of it which: affected 
the whole’ world. Something happened, 
however, in 1915 which greatly affected 
Pan-American. friendship. As has already 
been said, the Chamorro-Bryan treaty af- 
fected the rights of Costa Rica in the San 
Juan River and the rights of Honduras and 
Salvador in the Bay of Fonseca. It was 
therefore decided by these Governments to 
submit the controversy to the Central 
American Court of Justice created by the 
Washington Peace Treaty of 1907. The 
court ruled that: Nicaragua could not right- 
fully sign such a treaty with the United 
States and that the treaty was null and 
void. In other words, the court, created, 
we might say, by the United States, gave a 
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verdict condemning the United States and 
Nicaragua for signing a treaty in violation 
of the rights of other Central American 
countries. Both Nicaragua and the United 
States ignored the decision. It was clearly 
seen now that the court, like the peace 
treaty, both created at Washington in 1907, 
when put to a test, failed utterly. This was 
the end of the court, although its official 
eareer did not cease until 1918. 

In 1919 a revolution broke out in Hon- 
duras which received certain support in 
Niearagua; the leader, General Rafael] Lo- 
pez Gutiérrez, had his headquarters right 
on the Honduras-Nicaragua border. It is 
well known that the Government of Nica- 
ragua, which was then and is now formed 
by the same group put in power when 
Zelaya fell in 1910, listens to suggestions 
from Washington and that, if a revolution 


against Honduras is allowed to start from 


Nicaraguan soil, it is to be accepted as a 
fact that it has the approval of the United 
States. The revolutionists soon secured 
control of half the country; President 
Bertrand held the capital and certain other 
important points and was still in a position 
to keep on fighting. However, a note from 
the American Legation informed him that 
he must leave the country and turn over 
the Government to the rebels. Bertrand 
complied, and General Rafael Lopez Gut- 
iérrez at the head of his revolutionary army 
entered Tegucigalpa in September, 1919. 
Elections were held shortly afterward 
when General Gutiérrez was elected and 
duly recognized by the United States Goy- 
ernment. 


CONCESSIONS TO AMERICANS 


Three striking facts appeared now clearly 


before the Latin-American mind. The revo-- 


lution of 1910 in Nicaragua had received 
assistance from the United States against 
the legal Government of Zelaya; as soon as 
the rebels secured power they proceeded to 
sign the now famous Chamorro-Weitzel and 
Chamorro-Bryan treaties. The revolution 
of 1911 in Honduras had been assisted by 
the United States against the legal Govern- 
ment of Davila and as soon as the rebels 
took the power they granted to American 
corporations the most onerous concessions 
this country has ever known, including ex- 
emption from paying certain taxes and 
so forth. With the coming into power of 
the Gutiérrez revolutionary Government, 
more concessions were granted to Amer- 
icans, including certain monopolies which 
are still weighing heavily upon the Hondu- 
ran economic system. 


Latin-American opinion continued to be 
disappointed and ill feeling kept on grow- 
ing against the United States. The Wash- 
ington Peace Trzaty had been ignored in a 
most flagrant manner and no good what- 
ever had come out of it. 

General Gutiérrez took over the Presi- 
dency of Honduras in February, 1920, and 
during that year granted further conces- 
sions to American interests. After 1920 a 
series of revolutions started against his 
Government. He had to face twenty-seven — 
revolutions in three years, all of which, © 
with three exceptions, were hatched on Nic- — 


araguan soil (controlled diplomatically by 


the United States), and not one of which — 
was prevented, although everybody knew 
that a warning from Washington to 
the Nicaraguan Government would have 
brought an end to revolutionary activities 
on the border. 

Let us now see how a revolution is really 
stopped when the United States takes spe- 
cial interest in stopping it. In 1922 Salva- 
dorean rebels were about to launch a revo- 
lution from Honduras against the Govern- 
ment of Salvador; the rebels received as- 
sistance in money, arms and men from Hon- ~ 
duras, and were so strong and well equipped 
that Jorge Meléndez, the President of Sal- 
vador, considered the situation highly criti- 
cal. He appealed to the United States © 
because he was at the time negotiating a — 
loan of $17,000,000 in New York and re- 
quired a few more months of peace to com- 
plete the transaction. Five days before the 
date set for the invasion of Salvador by 
the revolutionists from Honduras the 
United States warship Tacoma arrived at 
Amapala and the United States Govern- 
ment notified the Government of Honduras 
that the revolution against Salvador must 
be prevented and a conference held on 
board the Tacoma to discuss “peace and 
friendship.” President Gutiérrez thought 


it too late to stop the invasion, as every- 


thing was well under way and large bodies 
of troops were moving fast toward the Sal- 
vador boundary. The United States de- 
clared that fact immaterial; the revolution 
must be stopped, and the conference must 
be held—President Meléndez’s negotiations 
for a loan in the United States must not 
be disturbed. President Gutiérrez yielded 
to pressure and accepted the conference. 
The projected revolution was stopped, the — 
leaders of the revolution were ordered out of 
the country and the rebel troops disarmed by 
the same Honduran authorities who had 
armed them a few days before. 

The conference was held on board the 
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Presidents Gutiérrez of Honduras, Mel- 
-endez of Salvador and Diego Manuel 
Chamorro of Nicaragua. There were also 
present the three Foreign Ministers and the 
three American Ministers accredited to 
those countries. A new pact of peace, friend- 
ship and amity, signed on Aug. 20, 1922, 
by the three Presidents, the three Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and the three American 
Ministers, stated that no further revolutions 
would be allowed and that the signatories 
would see that no further armed invasions 
took place from one country into another. 
This treaty appeared to foreshadow a very 
optimistic future for Central America. The 
United States had on this occasion actually 
avoided a revolution, but it was one against 
a country which was negotiating a loan in 
the United States as a result of which con- 
trol of the customs would pass to Amer- 
icans. The Tacoma pact also stated that 
some time in December of that year the five 
Central American Governments would hold 
‘a conference to make new treaties in place 
of those of 1907. 


Five days later, just two days after 
_ President Gutiérrez had returned from the 
conference, a strong revolution, which it was 
' later discovered had been prepared during 
the very days that the conference was being 
held on board the Tacoma, broke out 
against the Honduran Government. The 
revolution came from Nicaragua and had 
received assistance from the Nicaraguan 
authorities, but nothing was done by any- 
body to stop this revolution, which for a 
time threatened the very existence of the 
Gutiérrez Government. The explanation 
given by Latin Americans to this puzzling 
situation was, of course, that Honduras was 
not then negotiating an American loan nor 
offering the United States control of its 
customs. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE TREATY 


In December, 1922, the five Central Amer- 
ican Governments sent delegates to a con- 
ference at Washington. In February, 1923, 
the conference accepted and signed the 
Central American Treaty of Peace and 
Amity and eleven conventions, an improve- 
ment on the treaty of 1907. 

Twelve months later, in February, 1924, 
war broke out in Honduras—the most de- 
structive war in Central American history. 
American-made airplanes piloted by Amer- 
ican aviators in the service of the revolu- 
tionists bombed the capital of the republic, 
doing no damage to the military works but 
causing havoc and loss of life among the 
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civilian population. For three months the 
United States looked indifferently upon the 
situation while Honduras was being anni- 
hilated. For forty-five days the capital of 
the republic was besieged, while fighting 
took place continuously on the outskirts of 
the town. President Gutiérrez died during 
the siege, and control of the Government 
was assumed by a dictatorship composed of 
the members of the Cabinet. Toward the 
end of the struggle marines were landed, 
200 of them coming to Tegucigalpa to 
“watch” the operations as observers. The. 
war went on until the revolutionists finally 
assaulted the capital on the night of April 
27 and took the city, the last stronghold 
held by the Government. The members of 
the Government took refuge in foreign lega- 
tions and the Government army was com- 
pletely dispersed or in flight. 


On April 20 Mr. Sumner Welles had ar- | 
rived in Honduras as the personal repre-_ 
sentative of President Coolidge. Mr. Welles 
had several meetings with the leaders of 
the revolution and with the officials of the 
Tegucigalpa Government, but failed to se- 
cure a suspension of hostilities. Then he 
proposed a conference on board the United 
States cruiser Milwaukee at anchor off 
Amapala. The object of the conference, it 
transpired later, was not the conclusion of 
peace but merely the appointment of a Pro- © 
visional President. Once on board, how- 
ever, a treaty of peace was proposed by 
Mr. Welles. While the terms of the treaty 


were being discussed the revolutionists took 


Tegucigalpa by sheer force of arms on April 
27, as already stated. The delegates of the 
Government (a Government which no longer 
existed) declared that they had no further 
authority, their powers having ceased with 
the falling of the Tegucigalpa Government. 
The war had ended at 10 A. M. on April 


28, but Mr. Welles insisted that a “treaty 


of peace” between the two factions be 
signed anyway! And so on May 3, exactly 
four days after the war had ended, and 
hostilities definitely suspended, the treaty 
was signed ending the war which no longer 
existed! The Government delegates affixed 
their signatures to the document, stating 
that they were signing on behalf of a Gov- 
ernment which had passed away four days 
before. And General Vicente Tosta, one of 
the leaders of the revolution was declared 
Provisional President of Honduras. 

Once the war had ended, the United 
States Government notified the ruling party 
that when elections were held the people 
of Honduras could not elect General Tiburcio 
Carias, the candidate they had_ selected, 
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thus preventing the winning party from 
electing the very man to elect whom the 
war had been fought. This, the people 
said, was an imposition on the people of 
Honduras, for General Carias was at the 
time their idol. He was, however, barred 
from the Presidency. 

In August of that same year, 1924, an- 
other revolution broke out in Honduras. 
It was led by General Gregorio Ferrera, 
lasted four months and was another de- 
structive struggle for Honduras. The 
United States watched the situation from 
afar and did nothing to stop hostilities. It 
finally ended with the victory of the Tosta 
Government in November of that year. 

In 1926 war broke out in Nicaragua. 
The United States looked on until the revo- 
lutionists controlled almost the whole coun- 
try and were knocking at the gates of the 
capital, where President Adolfo Diaz was 
guarded by American marines. Then Mr. 
Henry Stimson steps in as the personal 
representative of President Coolidge and 
says to the victors: “You have fought hard 
for a year; you are victorious, but here 
is where you stop, for we shall not allow 
the overthrow of Adolfo Diaz.” Rather 
than start fighting against the American 
marines, the Sacasa forces accept the 
terms imposed upon them and surrender 
before the threatening ultimatum of the 
United States Government. President Diaz, 
helped into power as a revolutionist by 
American assistance in 1910, is once more 
made secure in the Presidential chair by 
American marines. Once more Latin- 
America wonders why the United States 
did not take this step before so much de- 
struction had been wrought in a war which 
lasted over ten months. 


GRIEVANCES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


Summing up these facts it looks to the 
Latin-American. as if the United States 
sought always to place weak men in power 
who soon, tottering on their Presidential 
legs, have to appeal for American assistance 
to enable them to stand since they can no 
longer count on adequate support from 
their own countrymen. Another grievance 
is the tardy mediation or intervention of 
the United States in Central American 
armed conflicts. If American intervention 
has te come anyway, say some Latin Amer- 
icans, it might come in time to prevent de- 
struction and bloodshed, not after every- 
thing is finished and there remains only 
to decide who is to be the next President. 
There is yet another source of ill feeling 
against the United States, and that, it is 
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fair to say, is perhaps not justified, for the 
American Government, we believe, has very 
little or no responsibility at all in the mat- 
ter. It is the increasing influence exercised 
in these countries by certain large Amer- 
ican companies. They take advantage of 
critical moments to offer their assistance in 
return for favors which are frequently inju- 
rious to the country’s best interests. They 
secure privileges and concessions, and al- 
though they do much good to the country 
through their commercial, industrial and 
agricultural activities, they are exempted 
from paying certain taxes and duties and 
often go beyond reasonable limits. For ex- 
ample, they establish commissariats, thus 
eliminating any possible competition tn 
commerce on the part of the native mer- 
chants. 


In view of these facts, which possibly 
are not always known to the American 
people, it is not strange that the ili feeling 
against the United States keeps on in- 
creasing in Latin America. It is pointed 
out that the American intervention in the 
internal affairs of Central America does 
not serve any purpose other than to humili- 
ate the people, to impose upon them Presi- 
dents who are not of their own choosing, 
to obtain unpopular treaties or to force 
them to accept onerous loans; but American 
intervention never prevents a war, never 
stops a destructive struggle. A careful 
study of the whole situation including the 
activities of certain American syndicates, 
the negotiation of onerous loans which do 
not always come under the scrutinizing eye 
of the State Department, the supply of 
arms from the United States to revolution- 
ists—all this should be the subject of a 
careful investigation by those Americans 
really interested in the welfare of Central 
America and desirous of reviving the old 
Pan-American friendship. : 


Latin Americans in, general are not hos- 
tile to the United States, but they feel that 
all they receive from the United States is 
not worth the humiliations they suffer. Be- 
cause of the high price they pay for Amer- 
ican “assistance,” they begin to feel that 
the business is not a very profitable one 
for Central America. If Pan-American 
friendship has to endure and prosper, a 
new basis is necessary for the relations be- 
tween the United States and Latin America. 
A new policy “with no selfish ends to serve,” 
backed by sincerity of purpose and founded 
upon mutual respect—that will bring to the 
United States the friendship and good will 
of the peoples of Latin America. 

TEGUCIGALPA, HONDURAS. 


Co eas ee 


. HAT are the origins of the interna- 
W tional relations existing between 
Cuba and the United States? 

What is the feeling about those relations in 
Cuba, today, and how are they viewed by 


General Gerardo Machado, the President of 
Cuba? 


Cuba’s struggle for liberty for fifty years 
ended with the entrance of the United 
States, in April, 1898, into the war between 
Spain and Cuba in favor of the Cubans. As 
a clear indication of its unselfish aims, the 
United States sent its armies into the con- 
flict only after a solemn pledge taken before 
the face of the whole world in the now 
famous joint resolution of the American 
Congress (April 19, 1898), to the effect 


that: “Cuba was and by right must be free 
and 


independent,” and that the United 
States renounced “exercising over Cuba any 
sovereignty, jurisdiction or control.” Has 
there ever been recorded in the annals of 
human history an action of loftier disinter- 
estedness, except perhaps the record of a 
similar act by Bolivar and San Martin, 
when they bestowed freedom on whole na- 
tions without taking from them a foot of 
territory or subjecting them to any form of 
vassalage? 

The island of Cuba had scarcely been 
pacified, on May 20, 1902, when the Amer- 
ican Military Government delivered over 
the Administration of Cuba into our hands, 
and Governor Wood retired, bearing with 
him the eternal gratitude of the Cubans for 
his irreproachable conduct as a model Gov- 
ernor. 

Some months before, however, in March, 
1901, and apparently in an incidental way, 
although its historical antecedents are 
known, there was brought forward in the 
American Senate an amendment to an “ap- 
propriation bill,” which amendment was 
sponsored by Mr. Orville H. Platt, Senator 
from Connecticut; under its terms there was 
imposed upon the Cubans, as a condition 
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for the attainihene by them of the status of a 
republic, the acceptance of the provisions 
of the amendment referred to, known today — 
as the Platt Amendment. Those provisions 
are substantially as follows: 


1—Cuba shall conclude no agreement which 
impairs its independence or concede territory 
or jurisdiction to other Powers in its territory; . 

2—Cuba shall contract no debts without vot- 
ing the funds to pay them; 

38—Cuba consents to intervention by the 
United States to guarantee the life and prop- 
erty of its inhabitants; 

4—Cuba shall maintain its sanitary system 
in good condition ; 

5—Cuba-shall cede to the United States fixed 
Maritime zones as coaling stations; 

6—Cuba shall confirm as valid all acts of the 
American Government during its military oc- 
cupation, and all acquired rights shall be 
maintained and protected; 

7—The ultimate possession of the Isle of 
Pines shall be fixed by a treaty between Cuba 
and the United States; 

8—These provisions shall be embodied in a 
permanent treaty. (The treaty was concluded 
by Cuba and the United States on March 22,. 
1903.) 


What remains, it may be now asked, of 
that permanent treaty or the Platt Amend- 
ment, a scandalous arrangement used as a 
weapon by the enernies of the United States 
whenever the subject of Spanish-American 
politics arises? Nothing that justifies its 
existence, which is alike harmful to the 
moral interests of the Americans and most 
painful to the patriotic sentiment of the 
Cubans. The mere summary of its terms 
proves this. Cuba, which fought for its 
freedom at an enormous personal sacrifice, 
cannot barter away, or compromise its inde- 
pendence, by ceding, for instance, any terri- 
tory or jurisdiction in its dominions to for- 
eign Powers. This is the historic motive of 
the Platt Amendment, which, in its widest 
extension, embraces the whole of Latin 
America under the name of the Monroe 
Doctrine. (Message of President Monroe of 
Dec. 2, 1823; Message of President Polk to 
the American Congress of Dec. 2, 1845; 
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Special Message of President Grant to Con- 
gress of May 31, 1870; Messages of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, of Dec. 6, 1904, and Feb. 
5519035). 

The history of Continental American 
policy reveals the fact that foreign rule in 
the Greater Antilles was the great and 
absorbing fear of the eminent statesmen of 
this country. The geographical situation of 
Cuba, however, makes of it, as it were, an 
oasis of peace at the crossroads of the 
world’s commerce. Its ideal is not conquest, 
for which its very smallness would be an 
invincible obstacle. Its territorial integrity 
and freedom are tacitly guaranteed, if not 
by the sister republics, at least by the 
United States, without any Platt Amend- 
ment, through the operation of the Monroe 
Doctrine itself. The whole world knows 
that no foreign Power would dare to set 
foot in Cuba and abuse our weakness, with- 
out calling forth all the formidable strength 
of the great nation of the North which, 
since the time of Jefferson, has been 
opposed to Cuba’s possession by any Euro- 
pean Power, 


Cuba has demonstrated its good financial 
stewardship by canceling its international 
debts. Despite the extremes of its tropical 
climate, its mortality is only 12 per 1,000, 
a record unsurpassed by the most civilized 
and progressive nations of Europe and 
America. The Isle of Pines has been pre- 
served for our own dominion through a 
treaty with the United States, and as for 
the Naval Station, the United States already 
possesses it in the zone of Guantanamo; 
yet it cannot be said that this zone is needed 
for the defense of the American coasts. 

Thus, then, apparently only the right of 
the United States to intervene in case the 
life and property of the inhabitants of Cuba 
should no longer be assured, remains valid. 
Dut here, precisely, the Americans have 
proved their respect for Cuba’s sovereignty. 
The Republic of Cuba has now been in exis- 
tence for twenty-five years, and during that 
time no one can point to a single act of 
violence or oppression committed against us 
by the American Government. The military 
intervention of 1906 was neither sought for 
nor provoked by the Americans; it was a 
Cuban President—whose record is otherwise 
blameless and of honored memory—who, 
behind his Cabinet’s back, delivered over to 
Mr. Taft, President Roosevelt’s Commis- 
sioner, the government of the island. This 
was an act of memorable folly in which 
both rulers and revolutionists had their 
share of blame, because of their refusal to 
compromise; political passion extinguished 
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patriotism, and the republic was overthrown 
at the hands of its own sons. 

Who can justly say that the Americans 
came to Cuba as intruders upon a defense-~ 
less people? The American Government has 
never shown any desire to meddle with 
Cuba’s affairs. Statements by its Presidents 
and even by the Supreme Court (case of 
the Isle of Pines) have reiterated again 
and again that Cuba is a sovereign nation, 
and that the United States has no jurisdic- 
tion there. Cuban politicians, spurred on 
by motives of personal spite, have come to 
the White House in Washington, and 
knocked on its doors, appealing ad papam 
melius informandum, but the doors of that 
august mansion have refused to open to 
them, because the judges abiding there have 
declared Cuba to be an independent nation, 
and beyond their jurisdiction. 

This is the real situation. But the Platt 
Amendment, though now virtually non- 
existent, is still exploited by those who 
attack the American nation and is made by 
them the basis and justification of the most 
insulting charges. These insults also wound 


us Cubans. Textbooks of international law, 


the most respectable magazines, newspaper 
articles, beginning with American papers, 
certain publications of the Printing Office 
at Washington (List of Publications relative 
to Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands, 1927); yearly publications and en- 
cyclopedias, all frankly call Cuba an Amer- 
ican Protectorate, a semi-sovereign State, 
made subject to the American nation by the 


a bonds.of the Platt Amendment or Perma- 


nent Treaty. 


Is the visible existence of this mandate 
necessary for the United States, in order 


for it to intervene energetically, either in 


Cuba, without the Platt Amendment, for in- 


stance, or in any other country of America, 
When human life and property are con- 


temptuously disregarded by men, swept 


away and frenzied by the tempestuous up- 
Only if it were proved . 


heavals of politics? 
to us by actual fact that the amendment is 
necessary in those cases as a_ sanction 
approved by the laws of universal ethics, 
applied particularly to Cuba, then, and then 
only, would we withdraw our objections. 


A nation, especially one as much moved 


_ by sentiment as ours is, is bound to suffer 


when it sees itself humiliated in its national 
dignity by being called a subject people, to 
say nothing of other less delicate character- 
izations, Since May 20, 1902, we Cubans 
have suffered silently from the outside 
world’s inability to believe in our indepen- 
cence, and this hinders the free development 
of our international life. The truth, of 
course, is just the opposite, but the honor of 
a nation, as well as that of individuals, does 
not lie only in the essential rectitude of their 
actions, but also in the way those actions 


‘appear and the way in which other people 
‘speak about them. As long as the world 


sees the antiquated machinery of the Pratt 
Amendment still standing, it will go on 


_ thinking, as it has thought hitherto, that 


our presumptive sovereignty is defective. 
Confronted by this situation, the President 
of Cuba, General Gerardo Machado, the real 
reconstructor of the Cuban republic, a warm 
and admiring friend of the United States, 
convinced of the need of mutual intelligence 
and cooperation to solve many problems 
which affect both nations in equal measure, 
insists more and more on the necessity of 
abolishing the Platt Amendment, as fatal 
to Cuba and useless to the United States. 
In making these observations I am not now 
speaking under the direct inspiration of 
President Machado, for they are a secret to 
no one. On May 9, 1922, long before he was 
2 eandidate for the Presidency, General 


/ 
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Machado declared in a statement published 
by a Havana periodical that “the Platt 
Amendment, neither by its historical prece- 
dents, nor by the interpretation of its Amer- 
ican authors, nor by.its literal terminology, 
nor in the light of international law, nor 
in the opinion of its commentators, has 
been, nor does it embody a limitation upon 
our independence or upon our sovereignty.” 

Finally, when elected President of the 
republic, General Machado, before entering 
upon his office, came to the United States, 
and at the banquet given in his honor in 
New York by the Arbitration Society of 
America on April 27, 1925, he delivered an 
address in which he made no concealment 
of his patriotic views. He spoke in part 
as follows: 


When the Republic of Cuba was established, 
the American Government thought it expedient 
to make reservation of certain rights, and so 
decided to adopt the Platt Amendment. To 
the United States at that time this seemed a 
necessity. There existed a certain disquietude 
over possible deficiencies due to the lack of 
political preparation of the Cuban people, and 
the influence of the colonial régime which had 
thitherto prevailed. But circumstances have 
changed: the education of the people has 
noticeably improved; the last election showed 
great civic spirit; and after the tenure of my — 
Government has expired, and the capacity of 
the Cuban people for self-government has been 
again demonstrated, confirming on a wider 
scale both the affection and the unity of the 
political and economic interests of both coun- 
tries, I believe that I shall come back here, to 
ask you to cooperate with me in an attempt 
to find a new formula, breaking down the ob- 
stacles represented by this amendment, to the 
end that you and we, the American and the 
Cuban peoples, linked in one great and har- 
monious desire, may make Cuba as sovereign 
and supreme over its own destinies, as abso- 
lutely free as any other nation of the world; 
as free as the United States of America itself. 


The fear of Jefferson, Monroe, Polk and 
all the statesmen of this country generally, 
to see established in Cuba some Power which 
would threaten American security, definitely 
ceased when the Cuban republic was born. 
Our nearness to the American coasts and 
the new instruments of war that have arisen 
compel the conclusion that if the devotion 
of Cuba to the United States were not deep- 
rooted in our hearts, Cuba’s own instinct of 
self-preservation would make it so. 

If sincere friendship between nations, as 
Sallust wrote when speaking of the wars | 
of Jugurtha, is what forms a noble alliance 
between peoples, and not money or selfish 
interests, then it may be truthfully asserted 
that a pact of eternal alliance with the mag- 
nanimous nation which with splendid disin- 
terestedness aided in the establishment of 
the long dreamed of Cuban republic, has 
been sealed and ratified in all Cuban hearts. 


Labor Organization in Latin America 
By SANTIAGO IGLESIAS 


SECRETARY, PAN-AMERICAN F'EDERATION OF LABOR 


wage-earners of the New World re- 

publics are beginning to associate 
together and discuss among themselves 
their respective domestic problems and their 
common international problems was marked 
in a striking manner by the fifth Congress 
of the Pan-American Federation of Labor, 
which was held in Washington in the latter 
part of July. That Congress brought to- 
gether representatives of the workers of 
twelve republics in the Western Hemi- 


T* extent to which the masses of the 


sphere, while the labor movements of five , 


other republics sent word of their support 
of the Pan-American movement and their 
regrets that for one reason or another the 
sending of delegates had been rendered im- 
possible. 

It was the first time most of these repre- 
sentatives of labor had been in the capital 
of the United States. They found that they 
could speak their minds freely, without any 
fear of prosecution or retribution. They 
found that they could criticize freely the 
Government of the United States for poli- 
cies which -seemed to them harmful to their 
own countries. In some cases these criti- 
cisms were of an extreme character, but 
even then the delegates found that their 
freedom of expression was not restricted. 
These men were not indulging in platitudes. 
They were speaking candidly about prob- 
lems which they deemed of vital concern. 
Yet when bitter criticism of the United 
States came from one direction, an equally 
intense defense came at once from another. 
No doubt an American whose attention had 
not been fixed closely on Latin America 
would have been surprised, if not pained 
and shocked, to discover the wide va- 
riety and depth of grievances against cer- 
tain actions of the United States Govern- 
ment as these were expressed. These pro- 
tests had to do with such vital matters as 
the Monroe Doctrine, the activities of Amer- 
ican Marines in Nicaragua, the effect of 
the American tariff and of the import duties 
of Latin-American States on the economic 
life of those States, the United States- 
Panama treaty, and inevitably the activities 
of American financiers in Latin-American 
republics. 

Deep and bitter denunciation of the or- 


ganized profiteers of the United States 
welled up from the peoples of a dozen na- 
tions through the labor delegates gathered 
in Washington. 
Washington represent their Governments, 
and may or may not represent the peoples. 
What the diplomats say may as often be 
determined by policies having nothing to do 
with the welfare of the people as by what 
does have to do with that welfare. Thus, 
through diplomacy, we may not always hear 
the true voice of the people of those repub- 
lics which, whether they like it or not, are 
destined to be permanently, as Woodrow 
Wilson pointed out to Mexico, a part of the 
same hemisphere with the United States of 
America, so often truculently described as 
“the Colossus of the North’ by Latin 
Americans. Through the labor representa- 
tives, who came from twelve nations, Wash- 
ington and the people of the United States 
heard more directly from the hearts of the 
Latin-American peoples than perhaps ever 
before. But if the people of Latin America 
spoke out of their hearts through these 
delegates, talking of oppressions and fears 
and woes, so also did the heart of the United 
States speak back to them through the 
American delegates who, headed by William 
Green, brought a message of helpfulness, of 
desire to understand, of unselfish proffer of 
service, of (to put it in language that labor 
everywhere understands) solidarity against 
wrongs, of solidarity for the promotion and 
protection of liberty, democracy and justice, 
everywhere. American labor found itself 


at the Congress in the réle of defender of 


American institutions and guarantor of jus- 
tice by America, admitting her faults where 
they exist and saying to weaker peoples 
that her great strength would be exercised 
in an effort to remedy those faults. This 
was done with fine dignity, genuine honesty 
and great frankness. 


In the United States there are approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 wage-earners in well-or- 
ganized, well-disciplined trade unions, which 
have a single uniform philosophy and a 
uniform policy, broken here and there only 
by minorities which must always exist. The 
men and women in these unions are uni- 
formly certain of the continuous enjoyment 
of free speech, free press, free assembly, 
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Diplomats who come to- 


free movement, the right to organize, the 
right to strike and the writ of habeas 


corpus. If there are sporadic and localized 
denials of some of these rights, that does 


___ not alter the general situation. 


Now look to the South, where that river 


_ called the Rio Grande on one side and the 
Rio Bravo on the other separates English: 


speaking America from that enormous ex- 
panse which is Latin America. Beyond lies 
Mexico, from a labor standpoint the most 
progressive and advanced of all the Latin- 
American republics. It has a trade union 
membership of over 2,000,000 in the Con- 
federacion Regional Obrera Mexicana 
(Mexican Regional Labor Confederation) 
whose basic labor philosophy and methods 
have been patterned, through the influence 
of proximity and frequent intercourse, more 


largely after those of the labor movement 


of the United States than has any other in 
the world. Solidarity, education and disci- 
pline have to a large degree been developed 
in this great Mexican movement, whose 
leader, Luis N. Morones, drew inspiration 
and practical knowledge from the venerable 
and to him affectionate Samuel Gompers 
and now from William Green. Mexican 


_Wwage-earners enjoy to a large degree the 


essential rights and guarantees which I 
have enumerated, and their organized 
strength and discipline have reached a point 
where possible political change could not 
altogether: destroy them, though it is con- 
ceivable that they might be modified for a 
time. 


SoutH AMERICAN UNIONS 


But go further to the South, beyond 
Mexico, into the Central-American repub- 
lics. From the Canal Zone southward there 
is no such thing as a truly permanent trade 
union movement that can count on surviv- 
ing disaster by the sheer weight of its own 
strength, numbers and discipline. There 
are trade union movements of considerable 
strength, but the unfortunate fact is that 
this strength is more or less transitory in 
practically every case and can be seriously 
damaged, if not temporarily destroyed, by 
political reverse. The Mexican movement, 
on the other hand, by the reason of a revolu- 
tion in which it played so vital a part, was 
able to seize upon a period of friendly and 
favorable political life to build a movement 
which could raise wages, shorten hours and 
improve through adequate laws the state 
of education among the masses to a point 
where the organization can stand severe 
« .ocks without disintegration. 

Every Latin-American republic looks back 


LABOR ORGANIZATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


upon an age of peonage, of sharp division 


between upper class and working or serving | 


class, with no middle class. Most of them 
still look upon practically that condition. 
This has always meant and still means an 
all but illiterate, poorly paid, more or less 
superstitious mass of workers whose ambi- 
tion is aroused only by persistent effort, or 


by some powerful and dramatic experience. 


The flame, as we see every now and then, 
flickers everywhere; now and then it flares 
up strong and bright, but all too often it 
again dies down. I have in mind the case 
of Nicaragua. Under President Martinez 
the wage-earning masses organized the Fed- 
eracion Obrera Nicaraguense (Nicaraguan 
Labor Federation) and began a furious 
campaign of organization of industrial 
workers and agricultural laborers which 
was encouraged for a time again under 
Solorzano. But the movement was doumed 
under the present President, Adolfo Diaz, 
to such an extent that only a situgle dele- 
gate could come from Nicaragua to the 
congress in July, while another, who, 
named from among exiles in this country, 
because of the opinions he expressed, per- 
haps cannot now return to Nicaragua so 
long as Diaz is President, the protection of 
American marines notwithstanding. Some- 
thing also went amiss in the case of Ven- 
ezuela, for the delegates of the Federacion 
Obrera de Venezuela (Labor Federation of 
Venezuela) were unable to come to the 


congress. Chile offers still another example 


of military government, and there were no 
labor delegates from that country. On the 
other hand, Cuban delegates representing 
the Railroad Brotherhood of Workers of 
Cuba, the agricultural workers and other 
trades did attend the convention, notwith- 
standing the charges of oppression made, 
and we have grounds for believing that pub- 


licity has eased the pressure on trade union 


organizations, and the delegates from Cuba 
represented the bona fide organization of 
workers which continues to function and 
which offers a point of contact whereby we 
may extend our proffers of helpfulness and 
encouragement. 

There are bona fide labor organizations 
in Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador and 
Costa Rica, from all of which labor federa- 
tions and unions sent messages of approval 


and support, though they did not send dele- _ 


gates. Unquestionably this was due in some 
cases at least to lack of funds or govern- 
mental disapproval. Argentina, however, 
presents a curiously mixed state of affairs. 
There is a strictly trade union movement, 
represented by the Confederacion Obrera 
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Argentina (Argentine Labor Confedera- 
tion), but it is not yet strong enough to 
dominate the situation. There is a Social- 
ist party, in which at least a large percen- 
tage of the members who vote do not really 
know what constitutes Socialism. To them 
Socialism means better conditions of life 
and justice to the workers. Furthermore, 
Argentina, like Chile and Uruguay, has 
a Communist movement which “adheres” to 
the Third International, but it lacks intelli- 
gence and is an obstacle to the progress 
of organized labor. The situation in Ar- 
gentina, Chile and Uruguay reflects the 
conflicting condition of the wage-earning 
masses, indicating that there are causes 
preventing the workers from taking a 
genuinely intelligent part in either the po- 
litical activities or the economic affairs of 
those great republics. 

From Peru there came to the Pan- 
American Labor Congress two very able 
representatives of organized federations of 
labor. It was not at all to their discredit 
that they attended with the approval of 
their Government. It happens that the 
present Government of Peru, unlike the 
brutal dictatorship on the other side of the 
Andes, is friendly toward the labor unions, 
is inclined to respect and even promote 
labor laws and establish guarantees of free- 
dom and human rights. . In these circum- 
stances the Peruvian unions are seizing the 
opportunity to consolidate their strength. 


LABOR AND POLITICAL FREEDOM 


It is often a matter of wonderment that 
there is in Latin America so often some 
kind of connection between growing union 
labor and the different Governments. But 
it should be remembered that where there 
is little or no political freedom there is no 
freedom to organize unions. To achieve 
political freedom is then the first task of 
the workers. The American colonists had 
to gain political freedom before they could 
turn to other tasks in the regeneration of 
their domestic life and relations. Again 
Nicaragua is an example. Under the long 
line of Chamorros there was no political 
freedom, but only a despotism. There were 
no unions as we know them, but only a few 
semi-secret friendly societies, always the 
first form of labor expression under politi- 
cal oppressors. Then, through the accident 
of death, the progressive, liberty-loving 
Martinez was pushed into the President’s 
chair. Because there was now political free- 
dem, labor came out of hiding and organ- 
ized. Thus the whole aspect of life changed 
with the change in political life. 
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In surveying the economic or political 


complexion of the modern labor movement 
in Latin America, another influence re- 
quires understanding. Every labor move- 
ment is, in the first instance, a movement 
of protection and protest. Its earliest voice 
is usually that of some preceding body of 
protestants. When the Mexican labor move- 
ment first began under the aegis of Madero 
it spoke through a little band of visionaries 
who regaled themselves on extremist the- 
ories, imagining that the millennium was 
about to descend upon them, the already 
ripe fruit of lovely formulae. Happily for 
Mexican workers those days passed rapidly. 
Dr. Atl, visionary and dreamer, in those 
early days, stirred a few souls to emotional 
heights. Luis Morones today teaches them 
to obtain higher wages, shorter work days, 
improved conditions and better homes, more 
education and greater production. 

Labor spokesmen in Latin America in 
general have drawn heavily from the an- 
archist and syndicalist teachings of the 
Latin nations of Europe. It was. unfor- 
tunate for the Latin races that when Ba- 
kunin and Karl Marx broke from each 
other, the Latin races should have fallen 
heir to the philosophy of Bakunin, while 
the Germanic peoples took to themselves the 
philosophy of Marx. Those who have come 
under the spell of Bakunin’s teachings have 
in the main been through all the interven- 
ing years as if under the spell of an opiate, 
capable of dreaming, but not of organizing 
practical trade unions, whereas the Marxian 
philosophy has not killed labor organiza- 
tion. The leaning toward Bakunin was 
brought by individuals from Spain, Italy 
and France. Identity of race, language 
and temperament must be held responsible 
for this, although it is language that has 
been chiefly responsible. Neither the Span- 
ish-speaking peoples nor the Indian races 
possess any innate characteristics that 
turn them against practical trade union 
organization in favor of the highly colored 
philosophies of anarchism and radical syn- 
dicalism. These doctrines have obtained 
their vogue because they were found in 
books that were accessible and could be 
read, and because nearly everywhere the 
first clamor of protest resorts to color and 
rhetoric as a means of_attracting attention. 
It is easier to make a vehement speech or 
to write a flaming proclamation on a basis of 
anarchistic or communistic philosophy than 
on a practical trade union program. As 
the people gain experience in organization 
and, even more vital, as they gain freedom 
to act freely and openly, they will abandon 


on 
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the noisy and colorful philosophies for the 


more practical and really more genuinely 
progressive ideas of trade unionism. 

In their struggles the workers of the Latin- 
American nations take advantage of every 
friendly Government. There is sound wis- 
dom in this course. Governments will make 
capital out of this also, but they are not 
to be blamed for that. Progress for the 
people is, after all, the thing to be desired, 
and that is what the workers are seeking. 
They are entitled to what help they can get 
from Governments that are not too fre- 
quently friendly. In reality, however, the 
masses of the people everywhere in Latin 
America are striving, economically and po- 
litically, for freedom, democracy and justice 
in the face of great difficulties. With all 
too many military cuartelazos (armed 
bands) and others to occupy presidential 
chairs and with Left Wing propaganda be- 
ing energetically fostered, it is not surpris- 
ing if peoples to whom organization is com- 
paratively new fumble and make many a 
‘false start before setting their feet firmly 
‘on thé path of constructive progress. Not 
only is there the old influence of Bakunin 
and his group, but there is the new influ- 
ence of Lenin and Moscow. 


COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Bolshevik influence in South and 
Central America is strong by reason of 
individual initiative and, in the case of 
Socialism, 90 per cent. of those workers 
who call themselves Communists do not 
know in the least what Communism is. But 
‘this fact does not remove the danger of 
organized radicalism. There are certain 
phases of the situation that are as unfor- 
tunate for ‘the wage-earning masses as for 
any other section of society, and that indi- 
cate why the helping hand of the Pan-. 
American Federation of Labor is needed. 
Given a group calling itself Communist, 
and we have such groups in Latin America, 
there will be, despite ignorance of the real 
character of Communism, at least some 
fidelity in obeying the dictates of the Com- 
munist master strategists. Latin Americans 
are still, in the main, more loyal to leaders 
than to anything else, for reasons that are 
to be found in their history. The existence 
of Communist and other Left Wing groups, 
’ however, is highly detrimental, as they give 
oppressive Governments an excuse, if not 
a reason, to be even more oppressive. On 
the ground that they are Communist, the 
military dictatorship in Chile has been de- 
porting large groups of citizens, including 
a justice of the Supreme Court, although 
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it is obvious that all those expelled from 
the country are not Communists. The pres- 
ence of an active Communist group pro- 
vides just the slight pretext required by the 
dictatorship to get rid of all its opponents 
without discrimination. Other countries, 


for a time at least, have followed Chile’s ~ 6 


example. Trade unions have been penal- 
ized as Communist because the activities 
of a Communist minority provided the op- 
portunity to raise the bogey of Communism. 
This cry is, of course, only a temporary 
expedient in the hands of an oppressive 
Government, but it also serves at least a 
temporary purpose in checking the growth 
of constructive trade unionism, and thereby 
perhaps injuring it to such an extent as 
to make recovery doubtful or impossible for 
many years. 

Thus it comes about that oppression en- 
trenches itself and is able to increase its 
power. The result is that when a so-called 
liberal raises the banner of protest or re- 
volt, the labor movement, such as it is, is 


induced to join the protesting or revolting” — 


liberal. There is no other way to freedom, 
however long and tortuous it may be. That, 
in turn, brings the whole Pan-American 
labor movement more or less to the support 
of the so-called liberating movement, which 
may be genuine or not. At any rate, it 
offers a chance for protest, and even tem- 
porary protest is better than none. This 
is the inevitable course of things for Latin- 


American labor, as was seen in the support —— 


that American labor gave successively to 
Madero, Carranza, Obregon and Calles in 
Mexico. They challenged and defeated the 
whole system personified by the aged and 
tyrannical Porfirio Diaz. The outstanding 
protest against that tyranny, when sup- 
ported by the Mexican workers, had to de 
supported by every other libertarian force. 
This is a revealing light on future develop- 
ments in Latin-America wherever dictator- 
ships and military cuartelazos persist in the 
face of the growing world movement toward 
democracy, liberty and justice. 

By this I do not mean that the role of 
the Latin-American labor movements and 
of the Pan-American Federation of Labcr 
is one of support for revolutionary move- 
ments. That is neither our historic mission 
nor our line of strategy. But it may and 
no doubt will prove to be in the future as 
it has been in the past, a strategic necessity. 
The aims of the Pan-American labor move- 
ment, as represented by the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor, are to encourage or- 
ganization along pure trade union lines 
among all the workers of this hemisphere, 
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to bring those workers together in national 
federations, and then to create a great in- 
ternational organization for the promotion 
of mutual understanding and advancement. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PAN-AMERICAN UNIONS 


A little band of men trying to form and 
hold together a union in Montevideo or San- 
tiago or in Paraguay may seem a matter 
‘of small moment to the American reading 
his daily paper over his morning coffee. 
But bring that little union into the same 
picture linked with great numbers of other 
unions in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Washington through the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor and it is 
not difficult to understand the meaning it 
has for the American concept of liberty, 
citizenship, democracy and ordered human 
progress. Ours is the task of promoters 
of understanding and lovers of liberty. To 
a large extent our labor movement is a 
missionary movement. As William Green 
says, we ask nothing from the people of 
* any country and we seek to force nothing 
upon them. We offer help which is to be 
accepted only by the free decision of those 
to whom we go. The labor movements of 
twelve nations—Cuba, Nicaragua, Peru, El 
Salvador, Mexico, United States, Guatemala, 
the Dominican Republic, Colombia, Hon- 
duras, Panama and Venezuela—sent their 
delegates to grasp this friendly hand and 
to sit at the same council table to exchange 
views, to present complaints and to ask 
redress, to understand and to be understood. 
Five other nations—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Costa Rica and Ecuador—have ad- 
hered to our goal. Porto Rico had a direct 
representation. The delegates from Haiti 
were prevented, according to their report, 
from leaving their country. They were 
arrested. 

The Latin-American labor movement is 
one of the most significant and important 
movements in the world today. It has a 
statesmanship to offer which is of ines- 
timable potential value. In the world of 
the future, international relationships must 
be more and more based on understanding 
and good-will among peoples. Our primary 
purpose—and our notable achievement—is 
in that direction first of all. 

The practical task of the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor is to construct national 
trade unions and federations throughout 
Latin America on the basis, as much as 
possihle, of the similar movements in the 
United States and Mexico, not because of 
anything inherently superior in’ American 


or Mexican trade unionism, but because it 
presents the best actual development of 
practical instrumentalities for the develop- 
ment of fine citizenship, protection for the 
workers and structural qualities that make 
for permanence. “Our union is celebrating 
its seventy-fifth anniversary,’ one of the 
United States delegates announced at our 
recent Congress. Nothing like that tenure 
of life is known in Latin America. That 
permanency comes from being grounded on 
right principles and being guided by right 
policies. That is why we must aim to help 
in the creation of national unions in Latin 
America on the American pattern, as the 
Mexican workers have done. Our aim is 
not te Americanize but to bring into exis- 
tence a freedom that is common to the 
aspirations of all peoples, a democracy that 
is common to the aspirations of all peoples 
in this hemisphere. 

Thus far Latin Americans have heard 
much about American materialism, Amer- 
ican iniquity, but little about American 
idealism and democracy. There are causes 
for this. Demagogues thrive on stories of 
foreign oppression and foreign greed. [l- 
literacy drinks in these demagogic utter- 
ances, for inter-communication between the 
peoples is not at all adequate, and the news- 
papers are not the channels of information 
they should be. Under such conditions truth 
often has difficulty in overtaking fiction. 
If, therefore, our primary purpose is to 
help in the creation of unions and the fed- 
eration of these into an international move- 
ment, with absolute national autonomy, our 
other great purpose is to carry a message 
about the soul of America, that intangible 
thing which is in the being of our great 
people and our country and which has never 
yet failed to respond to the cry for help or 
the call for friendship when it understood. 

Latin Americans—the masses of the peo- 
ple—crave freedom and progress. To gain 
the understanding of the people of the 
United States and the benefit of their expe- 
rience and guidance in satisfying that crav- 
ing, cannot but be of untold worth to this 
country. In other words, the Pan-American 
Federation of Labor is no less valuable to 
the United States, with its vast material 
wealth, its splendid traditions and ideals 
and its monumental strength, than to the 
struggling, groping, striving masses of 
Latin America, so many of whom still 
writhe in the shackles of feudalism and 
serfdom in a primitive agricultural society 
that has little regard for humanity and that 
gives little thought to human freedom where 
working people are concerned. 
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massive monuments of an ancient cul- 

ture which he found in the valleys 
of Mexico and Peru, unless it was, as in 
Cuzco, by crowning them with the alien 
Christian Church. By banishing the Inca 
and Aztec dynasties, by dispersing ~ the 
aboriginal peoples and antagonizing their 
civic and _ religious life, the conqueror 
checked the possibility of grafting Spanish 
- civilization on the remnants of an Indian 
- culture they could or would not understand. 
_ This vital experiment is being attempted 
only now in Mexico and Peru. 

There are at least some tactical reasons 
in extenuation of the ruthlessness of the 
Spanish conqueror, the main one being an 
utter disproportion between the means at 
his disposal and the aims of his enterprise. 
Cruelty is often but the easiest escape from 
fear, and so the Spaniard, only a handful 
amid the innumerable cohorts of the Indian 
empires, resorted to terror to save himself 
from being smothered by mere numbers. 
Instead of camping by the shore as the 
American colonist did later on, and cau- 
tiously feeling his way inland, the Spaniard 
struck at the head of the native people, and 

forthwith the body of a whole nation, 
steeped in the divine authority of its ruler, 
lay at his feet lifeless. 

Yet the sword was only one of the two 
main agents of the Spanish conquest. 
Walking by the side of every captain we 
find the hooded Franciscan or Dominican 
priest, not always forgetful of his humane 
calling, as in the case of Atahualpa and 
Gautemoc. Civilization in its barest form, 
but civilization just the same, came to our 
shores under the sign of the cross. From 
the sierras of Upper California down to 
Paraguay, lying between its two great riv- 
ers, the gray missionary of St. Francis or 
the black crusader of Loyola thrust him- 
self between the Spaniard and the Indian. 
Consequently, if civilization is the spread- 
ing of the seed of culture through the gentle 
means of example and teaching, then the 
priest was surely the first progressive force 


[To Spaniard did not build upon the 
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in the New World; if conquest is the final — 
submission of the spirit of a people through - 
persuasion rather than violence, the friar 
was the one who performed the miracle of 
gaining millions of square miles of wilder- 
ness and millions of subjects for his Cath- 
olic Majesty the King of Spain. By the 
time of the independence of Latin America 
this spiritual conquest was so firmly estab- 
lished that some of the sturdiest defenders ~ 
of the monarchy were to be found among 
the creole and even the Indian subjects. 
This influence, however, can be consid- 
ered only .as the initial step in the*sweep 
of progress through the land that was to 
be called Latin America. Quite soon, as 
in the case of the successors of Junipero 
Serra in the Southwest, the zeal of the 
priest relapsed into indolence, when it did 
not abet the civilian in the exploitation of 
the Indian. Often men like Padre Las 


, Casas in Central America or Bishop Santi- 


bafiez in South America stood heroically for 
the rights of the oppressed, carrying their 
complaints to the very foot of the throne, 
but, with the temporary exception of Para- 
guay, the rule was that Indian Encomi- 
endas, or colonial peonage, and later the 
institution of African slavery were made 


holy by the preacher. 


To spread over a field of ten million 
square miles Spanish civilization had no 
other means at its disposal than the horse— 
and the ox-cart. As big as Africa and not 
less forbidding in topography and climate, 
South America did not, however, await the 
advent of the twentieth century to adopt 
the cultural standards of Europe. We have 
in Latin America, as in Africa, the same 
problem of distances. Exhausting heat 
and fevers follow there, too, on the trail 
of the pioneer. Nevertheless, by following 
up the current of the great rivers, the 
Spanish conqueror cut into the heart of 
South America; First he let loose the cat- 
tle and the horse; later on he caught up 
with them, still pushed onward, tamed the 
steed and the bull, put fire to the undying 
forest and always surrounded by the steam- 
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ing presence of the jungle he traced over 
the black stumps that first elemental spell- 
ing of culture with his wooden plow. 

In this way the Spanish settler reached 
the fastnesses of the South American con- 
tinent; eastward from Chile into the Ar- 
gentine hinterland, over 15,000 feet of ice 
and rock; up the Parana into Paraguay; 
over the Sierras from Peru into the bleak 
tableland of Bolivia, and so everywhere, 
with the Portuguese bandeirantes toward 
the huge Brazilian matto (jungle), as well 
as in the forests and savannahs of Co- 
lombia and. Venezuela, the steep valleys 
and malarial swamps of Central America 
and the sandy reaches of Southern Mexico. 
It was a mere trickling of European blood 
into an ocean of Indian life. Distance 
measured by the thousands of miles, broad, 
swift rivers and withal a bountiful soil 
conspired as one against the existence of 
that most efficient agent of civilization, the 
city. 

It was an uphill fight, that of the men 


who undertook the task of subduing our” 


“own wild West in order to create the city 
in its midst, and this statement applies to 
all the pioneers of Latin America. A no- 
madic life had by then taken hold of the 
sparse settlers of Latin America; a race 
of beef-eaters spread over the pampas and 
llanos, they let nature take its course and 
multiply them, while they slew a cow or a 
sheep for a choice bit and left the rest to 
the beast and the vulture. 
soldier had met the roaming squaw and 
struck a happy-go-lucky mésalliance. The 
one coming from a still medieval corner of 
Europe, the -other utterly unschooled in 
social life, together resisted as long as they 
could that movement for the concentration 
into towns which must be construed as the 
real objective embodied in the aphorism of 
the Argentine statesman Alberdi when he 
called the problem of New World states- 
manship one of colonization. 

As long as the leaders of progress had 
no other means of travel than the horse, 
which also served the gaucho and the 
llanero, that vital problem of making a 
nation out of the disjointed creole masses 
only shifted its factors southward or inland. 
Time and space were the main barriers. 
From Buenos Aires up to its Andean prov- 
inces a cart journey of six weary months 
intervened until the advent of the steam 
engine. The Brazilian territories of Matto 
Grosso and Goyaz, over 2,000,000 square 
miles in extent, could count no more than 
half a million population in all until some 
fifty years ago. From the upper reaches 
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of the Amazon in northern Peru the Euro- 
pean settler would go to London for a 
renewal of supplies, rather than attempt 
the land march of three months’ time to 


. the country’s capital. 


For the sake of contrast let us here con- 
sider what Latin-America has gained in 
respect to transportation and communica- 
tions generally since the “iron horse” 
started its first run in the Atacama desert 
of Chile, some seventy years ago. Bogota, 
the highland capital of Colombia, which 
until 1915 was still eight to ten cays dis- 
tant by river steamer from the Atlantic 
coast, has reduced the journey today to 
as many hours via the aeroplane passenger 
and mail service from Barranquilla. 
Iquitos, 2,500 miles by water from the high- 
way of the Atlantic, its sea outlet, now 
receives the news of the world, closes its 
commercial transactions and enjoys social 
and artistic entertainment through its high- 
powered radio station. The world traveler 
can go today in little more than two weeks 
to Valparaiso or Buenos Aires and reach 
either coast of South America across the 
Andes in twenty-four hours by Pullman 
express, or may attain the 18,000 feet of 
altitude on which the capital of Bolivia 
stands by the twenty-hour rail route of 
Arica, or by the way of Lake Titicaca, 
where oil-burning steamers cross the path 
of the thatch-sailed junks of the native. 


That the miner was the decisive influ- 
ence in Latin-American progress is a fact 
that has been seldom emphasized. What- 
ever devastating effects the untold riches 
of the New World may have brought to’ 
Mother Spain, the miner himself was truly 
a civilizing element in the Latin-American 
community. As against the individualistic, 
shiftless life of the herdsman, the miner’s * 
life was one of social acitivity. Whereas 
the gaucho, like the Bedouin, had only a 
minimum of home life, the miner had to 
concentrate on a very limited pocket of 
land, where he always found other men 
engaged in the same highly competitive 
occupation. His success brought other set- 
tlers to the spot, the merchant, the show- 
man and soon the gambler and other less 
desirable colonists. 

Here the inner worth of the miner shone 
brighter than his failings. A true bohe-— 
mian and adventurer, he brought with him 
to the camp, which even thus early became 
the site of a mushroom city, a sense of 
social pride, of display, even of relative 
refinement. Thus, by the side of the bar- 
barous opulence of the silver bonanza of 
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A courtyard, La Paz, Bolivia 


Potosi in colonial Bolivia, wnere whole 
altars and devout images were made of the 
pure metal and where the order of chiv- 
alry, with its jousts and tournaments, had 
a temporary revival, we find the intense 
cultural life of the Lima of the eighteenth 
century, while in the remote Brazilian city 
of Minas the colonial miner was building 
palaces and churches, theatres and museums 
to the greater glory of a newly founded 
civilization. 

Characteristically enough, the billions in 
gold and silver bars taken out of Latin- 
America have left no more durable traces 
than the funereal pile of the Escorial, the 
barocco churches and cloistered palaces of 
the Hispanic world. There was only one 
exception, and a striking one, to the other- 
wise exclusive réle played by mineral 
wealth in developing civilization in Latin- 
America and that was to be found in that 


pastoral, communistic theocracy of the 
Jesuit settlements of Paraguay. This is 
explained by the fact that the Church 


organization and the Indian character fitted 
very well into each other for the time 
being. The Indian did not know the use 


of money and was accustomed to obey an 
authority in whose choice he had had no 
part and to share in common the product 
of his labors. The Jesuit priests gathered 
the Guarany tribes into communal camps, 
taught them to build homes, to wear clothes, 
to secure two crops a year from the soil 
and to make the most necessary implements 
of industry and the domestic arts. By 
1770, a little before Charles III gave the 
order for the simultaneous banishment of 
the company from all tite Spanish colonies, 
more than 100,000 Indians lved peacefully 
under a régime in which all things, from 
the local authority of the mayor and the 
magistrate to the private acts of the indi- 
vidual, were minutely controlled by the 
priests. As was to happen later in other 
instances of one-man rule in Latin-America, 
the absence or the downfall of the master 
marked for the Paraguayan settlement the 
collapse. of the entire system. Only a few 
years after the Jesuits’ departure the set- 
tlements centred around the town of St. 
Ignacio were falling back into their primi- 
tive ways, the civil authorities showing 
once more their customary neglect and lack 
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of comprehension of the Indian problem and 
tropical nature began to push its growth 
through the cracks of church and mill. 
The high spots of Latin-American civili- 
zation can be found, with very few excep- 
tions, in the temperate zones of the south 
or on the high and equally temperate pla- 
teaux of tropical Latin-America. The 
Brazilian bandeirante, the forerunner of 
the American pioneer by two centuries, left 
the torrid lowlands of the Atlantic coast 
for the open spaces of ‘the Sertoes, even 
though by so doing he was losing contact 
with the civilized world and being thrown 
more and more upon his own resources. 
The desire for protection against the raids 
of pirates and corsairs may have had 
weight in determining the location of most 
of the Latin-American capitals inland, but 
it is just as evident that coupled with that 
was the desire to find a more healthy, 
exhilarating climate. This explains to a 
great extent, I believe, the exclusive char- 
acter of Latin-American colonial culture 
and the rapid stride of the great cities as 
contrasted with the backwardness of rural 
population. By 1700 social life in Mexico 
City and other neighboring centres had 
reached a maturity and refinement of 
which there are still abundant proofs every- 
where; the cultural and especially the lit- 
erary life of Bogota emulated that of the 
metropolis, while Quito’s paintings fur- 
nished with sacred images and copies of 
the masters all the rest of Latin-America. 
Colonial Lima shone amid the torpor of 
Indian life as the living embodiment of the 
lighter joys of living, the flash of wit, the 
picturesque display of a semi-regal court. 
To the enervating influences of climate 
in retarding a more general progress of 
tropical Latin-America must be added the 
admixture of negro blood to the Indian 
stock. As to the first, even Europe has to 
reckon with the deterioration of the white 
man in its tropical colonies all over the 
world. As to the second, nobody can deny 
the first confusing, conflicting impulses of 
race miscegenation, even if we stand ready 
to admit that the negro has been the most 
effective help the white man has found 
whenever climate was against continued 
physical exertion, whether it be in cutting 
the Panama Canal, in tending rubber plan- 
tations in the Maranhao basin or in plant- 
ing coffee and sugar cane further north. 
In a political way, it is nevertheless evident 
that alien blood is making of the formation 
of a homogeneous spirit within the Latin- 
American nations a_ slow, disconcerting 
process. Yet, as Dr. Oliveira Lima remarks, 


the solution dictated by love may be more 
apt in the end to bring happy results than 


the solution imposed by force or the mere ~ 


ignoring of the racial problem. 


The three countries at the furthest tip : 


of South America—Argentina, Uruguay 
and Chile—escaped almost entirely the ad- 
verse conditions of extreme climate and 
racial heterogeneity. Swept by the winds 


from the Antarctic, these lands enjoy a 


bracing, sunny climate. Their soil is respon- 
sive enough to steady culture, but yields 
little otherwise, thus making of work a 
compulsory habit. The Indian was never 
an influential factor in the life of these 
three countries and while now entering 
more and more into the sphere of national 
activities, he has remained either set 
against or under the Spanish creole. In 
such wise these countries were enabled to 
attain the highest, most uniform progress 
among the whole group of Latin-American 
republics. In a rough characterization, 
Argentina has reached the largest material 


development, Uruguay the most advanced © 


social status and Chile seems to have re- 
gained its proverbial political steadiness. 


MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


I come now to what amounts to the core 
of this survey. First of all, if we were to 
put forward merely a claim for the signifi- 
cance of Latin-America’s contribution to 
the material improvement of the world, to 
what it has to offer to the sum total of 
modern progress, we could most assuredly 
claim a position in the front rank. Latin- 
America is today the granary and promises 
to be the reserve of staple food for man- 
kind. Argentina, together with the United 
States and Canada, helped Europe to 
recover from her post-war weakness. From 
corn culture to wheat culture and from this 


to diversified crops, with the coffee, the — 


cocoa, the banana, the sugar cane, the 
yerba mate, Latin-America stands ready 
to face the increasing population of the 
world and to receive the overflow. The 
nitrate and copper of Chile, the silver and 
guano of Peru, the tin of Bolivia, the gush- 
ing wells of mineral oil from Patagonia to 
Mexico, are steadily enlarging our contri- 
bution to world progress. 

But there are still higher forms of con- 
tributing to modern civilization in which 
Latin-America begins to count more effec- 
tively every day. From the time when the 
first university was opened in Lima, only a 
score of years after the actual occupation 
of Peru; after the first printing press 
reached Mexico City in 1538, a number of 
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our people have taken more eagerly and 
- with much more zest to the pursuit of spir- 


itual, disinterested culture than to the ways 
of material progress and physical comfort. 


No doubt the impress upon our nature of 


the rude habits of the soldier and the self- 
denial of the friar had a good deal to do 
with that. Still partaking of the restricted 


character of European culture, learning 


attained in Latin-America the piquant fla- 
vor of a heresy, even of a luxury, whenever 
it stole out of the cloister, its divinely 
appointed habitat. So the scholars of the 
Independence movement, the Argentine 
Moreno, the Venezuelans Narifio and Mi- 
randa, the Colombian Caldas and _ the 
learned monks who founded astronomical 
observatories, literary and debating soci- 
eties, libraries and medical schools, ap- 
peared over the low level of the general 
culture of their time on an eminence which 
only historical perspective can explain. 


CREATIVE LATIN AMERICANS 


It would be a vain boast to call Latin- 
America’s contribution to civilization a 
creative one so far, although a single coun- 
try, Brazil, can show in the names of An- 
Dumont and 
Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, respectively a composer, 
an inventor and a scientist, men whose work 


_has gained for them a truly world renown. 


Some of our painters and sculptors have 
carried away prizes in competition with 
Europeans. We might add names such as 
Ameghino, the Argentine paleontologist; 
Colonel Rondon of Brazil and General Ra- 
fael Reyes of Colombia, the explorers; Dr. 
Manuel Gamio, the Mexican anthropologist; 
the Chilean internationalist, Alejandro Al- 
varez, and many other Latin Americans 
who have had an active part in the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge. But we feel 
that we would serve better our purpose by 
showing the general trend rather than 
individual attainment in Latin-American 
progress. 

There is, however, the world of letters, 
where the performances of Latin Americans 
in the Spanish and Portuguese tongues have 
rivaled those of their natural rivals in 
the mother countries. Men such as the 
Argentine Sarmiento, the Ecuadorian Mon- 


 talvo, the Dominican Hostos; M. A. Caro, 


the Colombian; Lastarria of Chile; Al- 
fredo de Carvalho and Euclydes da Cunha 
of Brazil; Rod6é of Uruguay, the late Prado 
y Ugarteche and Ricardo Palma of Peru, 
Nervo of Mexico, Marti of Cuba and Rubén 
Dario of Nicaragua, have added in their 
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various ways to the common inheritance 


~ of ideals and of beauty, that is, to social 


and spiritual achievement. 


Our progress has from the beginning 
been an affair of the State, to which indi- 
viduals furnished only the initial impulse 
by setting the Republic free from its Euro- 
pean master. Since then public education | 
has been mainly in the hand of the Gov- 
ernment. Our greatest statesmen, our most 
effective thinkers have been schoolmasters. 
The Government has guaranteed the capital 
whenever foreign enterprise has built rail- 
roads, port works, sewerage or water 
systems for our cities. With State funds we 
have explored and mapped out land and sea, 
established a meteorological service, policed 
our land and reached almost every field of 
human endeavor. As a rule, the individual 
is not yet rich enough nor spirited enough 
to share to a great extent in the burdens 
of the community. But the main difference 
lies in the fact that class-conscious Latin 
America has not yet been able to show the 
material improvement of all classes of the 
population that one finds in the United 
States. 


LATIN-AMERICAN CULTURE 


In respect to culture per se, on the other 
hand, it should be said in strict justice that 
Latin-American culture in the individual 
embraces a wider scope of scientific or 
artistic knowledge, a greater bent for lan- 
guages and a livelier curiosity and interest 
in world affairs, so that the word cultune 
as applied to the individual Latin American 
should be construed in the broadest mean- 
ing the term implies. Culture is now seep- 
ing down through the lower strata of Latin- 
American society. We are, however, be- 
ginning to shun that strong tendency to 
crowd into the law school, which early men- 
aced us with becoming the counterpart of 
‘““ntellectually proletarian” Europe, and we 
are not duplicating that social phenomenon 
of a nearly illiterate class dressed in silk 
and furs already obtaining in the United 
States. 


Our tendency to universalism and an 
overdeveloped critical faculty notwithstand- 
ing, we have entered upon an era of broad- 
ening general culture and economic read- 
justment. The national spirit is beginning - 
to assert itself everywhere in Latin Amer- 
ica. Our own architects now build our: 
homes and public buildings, our own engi- 
neers plan our bridges and railroad routes 
and we are now about to come into full pos- 
session of our own for the benefit of all. 
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Uruguayan stylist, José Enrique Rodé, 

that has helped to keep alive in Spanish 
America the vision of the Latin spirit as an 
Ariel and of the North American spirit as a 
Caliban. Rod6, intrepid traveler of the 
mind, but chained until shortly before the 
close of his life to his native shores, was 
fairer than the symbols that he made so 
popular. Like so much error, they contained 
a generous kernel of truth, and although 
since his day there has been a marked re- 
action against the liberal spirituality of his 
teachings, he still has something to say to 
the nations on either side of the Rio Grande. 
The heir to Bolivar’s dreams of a united 
Spanish America, a Magna Patria, he 


iB is a famous essay by the melodious 


feared that modern life would clip the 


wings of these peoples and fill them with 
that materialism which passes among them 
as the hallmark of civilization in the United 
States. 

To dismiss as a bogey the fears of South 
America, crystallized today in the writings 
and activities of Manuel Ugarte, is to in- 
The young spirits of 
these nations, for all their excessive devo- 
tion to poetry, have a natural bias for his- 
tory, and they know better the story of our 
relations with them than our cultured youth 
know the tale of their relations with us. 
Let us not close our eyes. In many cor- 
ners of South America the United States, 
when not hated, is sorely mistrusted. We 
look down upon them, at worst, as filthy 
boors, and it is not so long since they were 
the regulation villains of our moving- 
picture dramas; they look back at us as 
predatory dollar-chasers with fingers drip- 
ping in blood and oil. It is not a pretty pic- 
ture through which to examine culture; but 
the culture is there. 

Before any rapprochement can be made 
between the Southern and Northern spirits 
the Ariel-Caliban fallacy must be destroyed. 
Whatever may be true in the mysterious 
realms of international diplomacy, this 
much is true in the world that Rodé left 
too soon; there is in South America ram- 


pant materialism, jast as in the United 
States there is lofty idealism. In South 
America the reaction against Rod6o and 
what he stood for took a materialistic trend, 
and found its focus, indeed, in his own little 
Uruguay. In our country the reaction is 
just as naturally idealistic. The South 
American, as the weaker party and the one 
with most to lose in the event of hostilities, 
may be pardoned for a certain touchiness. 
Our own cultural leaders, on the other hand, 
are hardly to be forgiven for an easy as- 
sumption of superiority, especially when so 
many of them, as I can testify from per- 
sonal experience, do not know even the 
language of our Southern neighbors, and 
are, furthermore, ignorant of the linguistic 
distinction between Brazil and the rest of 
South America. Brazil speaks Portuguese, 
which on the printed page is deceptively like 
Spanish, but which in speech is distress- 
ingly different. And when you call a Cuban 
or a Colombian.a Spaniard he is no more 
complimented than if you were to call a 
Texan or a Kansan an Englishman. 


The tightening of sympathetic bonds be- 
tween Spain and her former colonies is not 


a reversion to dependency; it is a recogni-. 


tion of ancestral influence. It was to be 
expected that early Spanish America would 
derive its first inspiration from the mother 


country, just as early Brazil was a spiritual _ 
extension of Portugal. It was part of the 
European tradition, too, that behind both — 


these homeland influences should be France, 
which so often has been the second father- 
land of the artist. Later, the imprint of 
Germany, especially in Brazil, and of the 
United States was to make itself felt, and, 


ae 


last of all, in its full strength was to come ~ 


a movement of intellectual independence 


that should match the economic liberation. 


The culture of South America is older 


than our own. The University of Mexico 
and that of San Marcos, Lima, were each 
authorized by Carlos V in 1551. In Mexico 
as early as 1539 was printed the first book 
on the continent. Mexico, indeed, from the 
earliest colonial days, shows a spirit of 
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constant innovation. Whether in the econo- 


mic or the spiritual field, the country has 


e 


- modernist phases. 


been in the van since the days of the Con- 
quest. A recent biographer of Thomas 
Paine, discussing the pioneer accomplish- 
ments of that sterling fighter, writes that 
“the first lance broken on this continent in 
the cause of feminism was probably his 
Occasional Letter on the Female Sex.” But 
the seventeenth century produced in Mexico 


-a remarkable woman who lays less disputed 


claim to that honor. She was none other 
than Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, first stu- 
dent of folklore and pioneer in education for 
women. Her poem, Arraignment of the Men, 
is as modern as Paine’s Occasional Letter: 
Males perverse, schooled to condemn 
Women by your witless laws, 
Though forsooth you are prime cause 
Of that which you blame in them. .. . 


BRILLIANT WOMAN PoETS 


The Cuban, Gertrudis Gémez de Avella- 
neda, generally regarded as first in rank 
of South American ladies, belongs in litera- 
ture to Spain, where her novel, Sab, is con- 
sidered the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of its day. 
Brazil has produced a number of lady poets, 
the finest, in my opinion, being Francisca 
Julia da Silva, a parnassian spirit of rare 
beauty. There is, scattered over the rest 
of the continent, a choir of highly individ- 
ualized singers—now a civic force like the 
Dominican, Salomé Urena, now such a pas- 
sionate continuator as the woman who 
writes in Puerto Rico under the pseudonym 
La Hija del Caribe (The Daughter of the 
Carribees), again the Sapphic abandon of 
Alfonsina Storni (Argentina), the domestic 
charm of Maria Enriqueta, the pallid polish 
of Juana de Ibarbourou (Uruguay) and in 
recent days, most important of all, Gabriela 
Mistral (Lucila Godoy) of Chile. Mistral 
writes with an intense blend of social dedi- 
cation and apostolic devotion. Her volume, 
Desolactén, published here to signalize her 
recent visit to America, is a haunting docu- 
ment of lost happiness and solace found in 
service to humanity. 

South American culture follows, more or 
Jess closely, the era of colonization, the 
achievement of autonomy and the entrance 
into the currents of the larger world. It 
has thus its classic, its romantic and its 
From the first it shows, 
as it should have been expected to show, 
the evidences of contact with the new home; 
the language undergoes subtle modifications 
of accent and vocabulary; a feeling for the 
soil is developed, and there are not lacking 
rhapsodists who foreshadow the nationalis- 
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tic fervors of the emancipation. Poetry, for 
long, is in the ascendant; poetry, in fact, is 
the chief literary output of Spanish and 
Portuguese America. The novel ‘and es- 
pecially the play have, as forms, languished 
for decades. But a single name stands out 
in modern drama, that of Florencio San- 
chez, the vagrant soul who divided his time 
between the shores of Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. There is nothing of the closet 
dramatist in Sanchez; in more than one re- 
spect he is akin to Eugene O’Neill. His 
plays are the product of a hectic life con- 
fronted with problems that life left him no 
time te solve. They are telegraphic in 
style, but the click of the key is also the 
pulse of his blood. He stands almost alone 
on the continent. 


The South American novel is hardly in. 


better case. There are outstanding achieve- 
ments, of course, but it is a form that re- 
quires more concentration of purpose than 
a lyric, and hence is not often conquered as 
a work of art. Maria, by the Colombian 
Jorge Isaacs, has long been widely used as 
a textbook in our Spanish courses. Inno- 
cencia, by Taunay, and Chanaan, by Graca 
Aranha, are important not only for their 
historic influence, but for their insight into 
the Brazilian mentality at two epochs dur- 
ing which it was effecting a blend with the 
foreigner. Chanaan, called by Ferrero in a 
moment of enthusiasm, “the great Amer- 
ican novel,” is in reality a vision of the 
melting pot as it affected Brazil, “the 
United States of the South.” In Manuel 
Galvez, Argentina boasts its own Upton 
Sinclair, as in Hugo Wast it claims a steady 
best seller. 
writers who have done excellent work in the 
short story—Lillo, Barrios. Chile, in fact, 
is among the more sober, less “Latin” of the 
nations. It is the home of Armando Do- 
noso, one of the few good living critics of 
the continent, and also Pedro Prado, a 
rarely sensitive nature who should be better 
known in the United States. 


EMINENCE IN POETRY 


It is in poetry, however, that the conti- 
nental tradition best exemplifies itself. An- 
drés Bello, Olmedo, Andrade, Heredia— 
these must stand for the highest accom- 
plishment before the modernistas intro- 
duced their widespread reforms. To Bello, 
indeed, we owe the standard grammar of 
the Spanish language. He is among the 
greatest scholars cf the continent. With 
the publication in 1888 of Azul, that mod- 
est collection of prose and poetry by Rubén 


Chile has given us a number of. 
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Dario, there was inaugurated an impulse 
of renewal that was to sweep over the 
mother country and effect ultimately a 
thorough reorientation in literature. Dario 
was not alone in the deed, and a number 
of nations, not without reason, claim pre- 
cursors among their native sons. Mexico, 
with Diaz Mirén and Gutiérrez-Najera; 
Colombia, with José Asuncioén Silva, a 
tragic figure whose lyrics have a poignant 
appeal; Cuba, with José Marti and Julian 
del Casal; these share the honors with hum- 
ble Nicaragua and her Rubén Dario, great- 
est of Spanish-American poets. From 
France and her symbolist-decadent experi- 
menters came the primary influence, which, 
considered historically, was the irruption 
of modern European and even American 
thought into the cloistered precincts of the 
restricted Southern mentality. Poe en- 
|tered the spiritual life of Brazil and her 
Spanish sister republics through France, 
‘as Whitman did. Cooper, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, these were known, of course, and 
occasionally in the original. Politically, 
the ode of Dario To Roosevelt represented 
the growing distrust of the United States, 
just as Nervo, in his E’'pitalamio, had voiced 
a better understanding with the mother 
country. 


RUBEN DaARI0’S WORK 


Dario was the spiritual ambassador of 
the Spanish-American peoples. Azul, titled 
after the infinite promise of the magic 
color, blue, had cast off forever the tram- 
mels of academic prose. Dario’s Prosas Pro- 
fanas, 1896, hailed by Rod6, consolidated 
in poetry a corresponding leadership that 
was assured historically by the succeeding 


volumes, Cantos de Vida y Esperanza (1905) 


and El canto errante (1907). Dario, wan- 
derer in the flesh, was a wanderer his life 
long, in the spirit, swaying between pagan- 
ism and piety in a human conflict that 
‘gives to his works the throb of life truly 
|lived. For the mother country he drama- 
tized the republic’s cultural coming-of-age. 
‘From 1888 to the end of the century there 
was a veritable rebirth of lyric poetry. In 
Spain itself this is the historic moment 
of the so-called “Generation of 798,” when 
the windows of a sequestered nation are 
opened to all the winds that blow through 
a liberated Europe. In Spanish America 
gifted singers appear in every nation. Mex- 
ico, with Amado Nervo and Enrique Gon- 
zalez Martinez, continues her noble tradi- 
tion of cultural leadership. 

Intellectual eminence in South America 
has by no means followed economic suprem- 
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acy. -It is tiny Nicaragua that gives us 
Rubén Dario; it is tiny Uruguay that gives 
us Rodé, Reyles and Sanchez; it is unfortu- 
nate Peru that rears Eguren and José San- 
tos Chocano; it is unhappy Venezuela that 
glories in Manuel Diaz Rodriguez, exquisite 
essayist and novelist, and in that fighting 
expatriate, R. Blanco Fombona, poet, his- 
torian, propagandist, publisher, diplomat, 
swashbuckler and spinner of tales. 


BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 


Brazil, of course, would need a book by 
itself. Its general history from coloniza- 
tion to independence runs fairly parallel 
with that of the Spanish-American nations. 
It is in the Romantic period (1830-1870) 
that new currents appear, but the last 
three decades of the nineteenth century 
introduced a critical reaction against ro- 
mantic expansiveness, and outwardly the 
development of Brazilian letters seemed 
to follow the lines of French “isms.” 
Machado de Assis, one of the finest prose 
writers of the period, and first President of 
the Brazilian Academy, may surely pass as 
a younger brother of Anatole France; Alavo 
Bilac, voluptuous dandy and social con- 
science,- is reckoned by Brazilians the 
“prince of poets.” José Verissimo, their con- 
temporary and critic, stands among the 
keenest—and, incidentally, most honest—in- 
telligences that the continent has produced. 
Of living figures, the cosmopolitan, Oliveira 
Lima, dedicated chiefly to diplomacy and 
history, now settled in the United States, 
combines the aristocracy of the old régime 
with an admirable hospitality to the new. 
Today there is a marked reaction against 
the domination of French esthetics. The 
leader of this movement “back to the land’ 
is Monteiro Lobato, publisher, publicist and 
author of numerous collections of articles, 
short stories and fables. He is the apostle 
—and he has many disciples—of what we 
may call “literary Brazilianism.” 

This is directly related to the latest of 
the definite impulses in Spanish America, 'a 
new nativism, or, as it has been called, “lit- 
erary Americanism.” It has assumed crude 
forms, but it has also attested the sources 
of a new vitality. A number of brilliant 
spirits has arisen, many of them imbued 
with a humane, international outlook, direc- 
ting publishing houses, editing important 
reviews, ridiculing the ancient rhetoric that 
masked a romantic inertia. Yet, on the 
other hand, between the lofty aspirations of 
an educated few, and the rampant illiteracy, 
the economic degradation of the many, grins 
a cynical incongruity. 
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RECENT SCIENTIFIC. PROGRESS 


- The Latest Research in X-Ray 


Treatment 


By WATSON DAVIS 


MANAGING EpITOR, SCIENCE SERVICE, WASHINGTON 


: HEN Roentgen discovered the rays 
; which he called X-rays and which 


some still call Roentgen rays the 


world did not take long to find how useful 


they were. In partnership with the fluoro- 
scope, or the photographic plates, X-rays 


~ allow us to see the interior of bodies and 


objects opaque to ordinary unaided eyes. 
Even the plumber nowadays uses a portable 
X-ray outfit to locate the hidden pipes he 
has to repair. In medicine, besides allow- 
ing the inspection of bones and other parts 


of our interior anatomy, the X-rays have 


proved effective in the treatment of cancer, 
skin diseases and other maladies. Yet evil 
as well as good lurks within these penetrat- 
ing rays. Many of the earlier experi- 
menters with the new radiation were seri- 
ously, even fatally, injured. it is now real- 
ized that heavy sheets of lead must be used 
to protect those who work with X-ray ma- 
chines, and precautions are taken to con- 
fine the radiation to the place that it is de- 


- sired to treat. . 


The latest research indicates that the 
perils and the benefits of X-rays are not yet 
exhausted. Experiments made by Professor 
H. J. Muller of the University of Texas on 


: - tiny fruit flies, if they hold true for other 


living things, provide one of the most sen- 
sational paradoxes of science. X-ray treat- 
ments of certain types may be laying a ter- 


= rible curse on the descendants of patients 


now receiving them. Horrible defects and 
malformation may be visited upon their 
children far beyond the scriptural third and 
fourth generations. When applied to agri- 
culture, however, the same kind of X-ray 
treatments can speed up a hundred-fold the 
rate of the controlled evolutionary processes 
used by breeders to produce improved kinds 
of animals and plants. It has been proved 
in Professor Muller’s experiments that in 
the germ cells of the flies X-rays affect 
the little particles responsible for heredity 
in much the same way as a shotgun fired 
at a pile of pebbles would affect the peb- 
bles, The heredity particles become perma- 


nently transformed in all sorts of unex- 


pected ways and the sudden changes known - 


as “mutations” are produced in them. Not 
all of them mutaté at once, but here one, 
there another, changing in quite random 
fashion. Sometimes also they are dislodged 
into new arrangements. Since these hered- 
itary particles; known as “genes,” are 
handed down from parent to offspring, and 
determine the characteristics of the next 
and later generations, all kinds of new 
traits are likely to arise among a group of 
offspring or grand-offspring from parents 
that were treated with X-rays. These new 
traits are permanent, as they are inherited 
by succeeding generations. 

It has long been known that such muta- 
tions occasionally happen without X-ray 
treatment, and so give the breeder a chance 
to improve his stock by breeding from ani- 
mals that have desirable mutations. In the 
same way in nature, the “survival of the 
fittest” mutations are thought to have 
brought about evolution. But the muta- 
tions that happen without X-ray treatment 
are exceedingly rare, and it has never pre- 
viously been found possible to make them 
occur often. That is why animal and 
plant improvement has been so slow, and 
why it has been necessary to raise countless 
thousands of ordinary individuals for each 
advantageous mutation that has turned up. 
But all this will be changed if mutations 
can be produced at will. It will be possible 
for the production of new plant and animal 
varieties to go as far forward in ten years 
as it formerly did in a century. Neverthe- 
less, mutations, whether produced by nature 
or by X-rays, are more often bad than good. 
The plant or animal breeder simply throws 
away a hundred bad new varieties and 
keeps one that is good. 

It is here that Dr. Muller sounds his 
warning as regards human beings. We do 
not make a habit of throwing away unde- 
sirable babies, and anything that might 
tend to produce a crop of unfortunate hu- 
man freaks or cripples should be used on 
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human beings with extreme caution. This 
does not mean, he emphasizes, that all 
X-ray examinations or treatments are dan- 
gerous, but only those in which the repro- 
ductive organs undergo prolonged or in- 
tense exposure. X-ray treatments applied 
for the purpose of deliberately producing 
temporary sterility are particularly frowned 
upon. Five years ago, at the London meet- 
ing of the Birth Control Congress, Dr. C. 
C. Little, then of the Department of 
Genetics of the Carnegie Institution at 
Washington and now President of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, characterized the prac- 
tice as “little short of a calamity.” At 
that time Dr. Little described experiments 
of his own on rats which had been subjected 
to this treatment. Their subsequent off- 
spring appeared to be normal, but the third 
and following generations were marred by 
the frequent occurrence of repulsive phys- 
ical defects and deformities. 

Important as the possible human and 
practical consequences of his study may be, 
Dr. Muller states that the work so far con- 
stitutes only a beginning of the possibilities 
that lie along this line. To scientists the 
most interesting aspect of the work will 
probably be the insight which it may give 
us into the causes of evolution and into the 
nature of the genes themselves. 


ACCELERATED PLANT GROWTH 


At the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research near New York City scien- 
tists have recently harvested Spring wheat 
thirty-five days after sowing, caused red 
clover to flower thirty-eight days after 
seeding and have grown large heads of let- 
tuce in three weeks. Artificial illumina- 
tion, in some cases for twenty-four hours 
a day, high temperature, and increased 
amounts of carbon dioxide in the atmos- 
phere, have been used to bring about this 
accelerated growth. The experiments were 
made in an effort to learn how plant proc- 
esses may be made more efficient. Photo- 
synthesis, the scientist’s name for. the 
method by which light causes substances to 
combine, makes plant growth possible. In 
nature it is a very inefficient operation. 
Only about 1 per cent. of the energy that 
falls un the plant is utilized. 

“An unusual opportunity for the efficiency 
expert!” says Dr. John M. Arthur of the 
institute. “If only a few tenths of 1 per 
cent. could be added to the efficiency of 
photosynthesis, an enormous increase would 
be available in total energy fixed when ap- 
plied to nature’s vast quantity production. 
Over 100 years ago de Saussure showed 
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that green plants not only use the small 
amount of carbon dioxide normally in air, 
but can use more when available. These 
facts indicate a means of increasing the 
efficiency; yet no application was made un- 
til the recent World War. Then, under 
pressure of food shortage in Germany, 
processes were perfected by Riedel and 
others for scrubbing gases from combustion ~ 
of coal, coke and charcoal to produce carbon 
dioxide. The gas was piped into green- 
houses among growing plants. With high 
temperature and high light intensity a con- 
centration of less than half of 1 per cent. 
of carbon dioxide will about double the dry 
weight of plant tissue produced.” 2 
Many plants can use more light than they 
get from nature. If such plants are kept 
continually under an arc light, or if artifi- 
cial light is used to supplement daylight, 
their growth is hastened. Wheat and clover 
will stund a full twenty-four hours of light 
a day. The tomato, however, needs a rest, 
and it grows fastest with twelve hours of 
daylight and six more of artificial light. 
Commercial application of these facts is 
not yet in sight. Every day 1,500-kilowatt 
hours of electricity were used during the 
plant tests, 


HUMAN CAPACITY FOR SPEED 


The world’s speed record for airplanes is — 
now 275.48 miles an hour, an achievement 
of the Frenchman Bonnet. The achieve- 
ment of such high speed, and the aspiration 
of others to travel even faster, raises the 
question of how fast a man or airplane can 
go with safety. Can a man build a flying ~ 
machine that has more endurance than his — 
own body? Can a creation of man’s brain 
outride its creator? 
sible may be the physically impossible. A 


speed may yet be attained which will not 


allow a turn to be made. Even if the plane 
can stand it, the centrifugal pressure on the 
stem of the brain of the pilot caused by a 
sharp curve may cause death. It is believed 
doubtful if man will be able to withstand a 
speed of much over 3800 miles an hour on 
sharp turns. A flier may be able to with- 


stand straight-ahead spurts at much higher __ 


speed. The question is yet to be answered. 
Lieutenant James H. Doolittle of the United 
States Army probably acquired a speed of 
350 miles or more when he recently accom- 
plished his amazing feat, an outside loop. 
He learned more about the physical effects 
of terrific centrifugal force than even crack 
pilots care to learn. He is said to have 
described how his eyeballs were so extended 
that they touched his goggles. 


The mechanically pos- — 


at Geneva, or rather the conference 
on an agreed naval armament, brings 


Lé “HE conference on naval disarmament 


_ forcibly to the front the difficulties in the 
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way of world peace, and also the obstacles 
to peace-bearing understandings between 
small groups of Great Powers. 


Great 
Britain must have a kind and amount of 
naval force sufficient to protect its radiat- 
ing lines of world communication and sup- 
ply. Japan cannot, without a strong navy, 
hold its position as the England of the 


_ Orient, the offshore determinant of foreign 
policy toward China. The United States has 
responsibilities in the Pacific, and larger re- 
.sponsibilities in the Caribbean region, in- 


cluding the Isthmus Canal, which justify 
naval strength if not naval equality in the 
world. 

Why does this question of balance of sea- 
force come up just now, when no inter- 
national world conflict is going on any- 
where? Because the conditions of real and 
continuing world peace are not yet realized. 
Notwithstanding the League of Nations and 


_ the arbitration treaties and the opportunity 
to save the world by attempting to enact 


one of the various plans of peace so amiably 


set forth by jurists and academic inter- 
- nationalists, an atmosphere of dread and 


danger enfolds the European Powers that 


at present constitute the active concert of 


~ nations. 


There would be no need for Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Secretary Kellogg and Mr. 


- Gibson to insist on strict and comprehensive 
naval understandings but for their convic- 


aot 


tion that a powerful American navy may be 
needed in the brief lifetime of a modern 
ship of war to protect the American people 
and the territory that they control. 

In many ways the great nations of Europe 
are peaceful at heart. The terrific depres- 
sion of national life during the war has ap- 


- parently gone by. One notices on the streets 


many maimed, especially in Germany. Yet 


it is hard to realize that most of the men 


above 380 years of age in Europe went 
through military service of some kind, and 


are a fortunate remnant of the nation’s 


manhood that played its part in the tragic 
years falling between 1914 and 1918. 
What the Germans think about war does 


' not appear on the surface. As in the United 


States, nobody has much to say of his ex- 
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periences of war, just as a soul escaped 
from Hell might dread its own memories. 

The veteran is a force to reckon with in 
every country. In Germany a special drive 
is in progress intended to bring into com- 
mon action “the front soldiers.” Even in a 
country where all the manhood was har-— 
nessed into some form of military aid to the. 
nation, there would seem to have been some 
slackers, or at least a considerable number 
of men who were out of range and are con- 
sidered by those who exposed their bodies 
to the enemy’s fire to be entitled only to 
back seats in the veterans’ organization. 

Nobody can deny the great moral force 
of the League of Nations in many direc- 
tions. The great organized force for peace 
is the League of Nations, which neverthe- 
less is unable to guarantee the world against 
a “next war.” It is a permanent world 
conference, which can readily prepare and 
submit general conventions and treaties on 
guestions of international intercourse. It 
can draft general conventions on health, on 
transmission of intelligence, on _ literally 
scores of complicated issues involving no 
serious test of rival interests. The registry 
and publication of treaties is a great protec- 
tion to all nations. A like service is the 
easy international intercourse, the conveni- 
ent bases for international conferences. As 
a world bureau of minor affairs the League 
of Nations is indispensable. 

On the larger questions of international 
differences the League of Nations as a vot- 
ing body has never been tested, inasmuch 
as no capital decision has yet been made 
either by the Assembly or by the Assembly 
and Council together. The classic example 
of the settlement of the Italo-Greek ques- 
tion over Corfu was made by the Council 
of Ambassadors, a left-over of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and not an official part of 
the League of Nations. On the other hand, 
the precipitate approval of the Geneva 
Protocol in 1924 by the Assembly led to a 
fiasco which weakened the slender authority 
of the League. 

If the League of Nations were suddenly 
called upon to prevent a “next war,” its 
lack of substantive authority would be re- 
vealed. The first difficuity is that in the 
minds of President Wilson and the other 
diplomats in the Paris Conference, who ex- 
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pected the United States to be a big brother 
in the League, we were to throw the weight 
of our vast population and wealth and 
good-will to mankind always into the scale 
of peace. The second difficulty is that the 
League is founded on the doctrine of 
equality of all nations, a principle which 
does not accord with European actualities 
nor conform with the Monroe Doctrine or 
that control of Central America by the 
United States which has been a fixed fact 
for a quarter of a century. 

Of course, the Council, which has far 
greater potency in the League of Nations 
than the Assembly, does represent primarily 
the large Powers, some permanently, others 
in rotation. Nevertheless, it is hard to be- 
lieve that if the League of Nations had 
been organized on its present basis, it could 
have stopped the war in 1914, particularly if 
it had not had the cooperation of the United 
States as the most powerful neutral. Th¢ 
then existing Hague Court was absolutely 
ignored. 

What of the national forces of the “next 
war”? Europe is still far from having re- 
covered from the last war. Germany has 
the outward appearance of prosperity. The 
people are fed. The mills are in operation. 
The shipping engaged in foreign trade is 
recovering with leaps and bounds. The 
cities seem busy and prosperous. Above 
all, Germany has lost the military atmos- 
phere. 
instance, uniforms are hardly more notice- 
able than in London; the “lieutenant” type 
of objectionable human beings is apparently 
now out of date. President Hindenburg has 
done much to break up the tradition that 
there can be no strong or permanent Govern- 
ment in Germany except an imperial; some 
people talk about a restored empire, not 
realizing that to restore the empire and 
the imperial family necessarily means the 
restoration also of the Kingdom of Prussia 
and twenty-two other monarchies, from the 
King of Bavaria to the Duke of Meiningen. 
How far the Germans accept the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine as permanent no one can 
tell. They are still furious against the 
“corridor” of Poland, which divides their 
eastern territory; and they will shut that 
passage with a bang if ever they have the 
power, whether in the “next war” or the 
next-but-one war. 

The immediately dangerous spot in 
Europe is Austria. For centuries the area 
that now bears that name was associated 
with other regions—Bohemia, Hungary, 
North Italy, Croatia, Bosnia. The present 
republic is simply the German-speaking 


In the streets of Nuremberg, for’ 
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core of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
Austrians are enraged at the Italianization 
of Southern Tyrol, which has been German 
in speech and thought for a thousand years. 
It is altogether probable that on an open 
vote of the Austrian people, annexation to 
Germany would be overwhelmingly carried. 
But that would upset the balance of Cath- 
olic and Protestant population in Germany 
and would add about a seventh to the pop- 
ulation. In any case, here is a brand which 
might ignite a “next war.” 

The most disturbing element in Central 
Europe is, of course, Italy, which is goy- 
erned by a Louis XIV without a territorial 
nobility—or rather by a Napoleon without 
military genius. Tension exists on the 
French side of the line. The two great 
Latin nations’ do not love each other; and 
any attempt to establish Italian power in 
the only directions in which Italy can ex- 
pand—the Balkans and Asia Minor—would 
certainly precipitate the “next war.” 

The most military country in Central 
Europe is France, which has no further as- 
pirations for territory in Europe, but is aim- 
ing at an African empire as a nursery for 
French troops if or when the “next war” 
eventuates. How far the black troops, which 
are relied upon to save the whites who con- 
stitute the political empire, will stand civil- 
ization, or how far they will prove service- 
able in European wars, are questions not 
settled in the World War. Europe knows 
that the eventual destruction of the Roman 
Empire was due to placing defense in the 
hands of barbarians. 

Only on the ground can one appreciate 
the rivalries and hatreds in Europe, which 
are older than the World War, and are not 
extinguished by peace. The greatest danger 
to peace and to Western civilization has not 
yet been mentioned. Suppose the Mexican 
republic had a population of 130,000,000 
and was ruled by a group of about thirty 
passionate and irrepressible persons backed 
up by an army of 500,000 soldiers. What 
would be the prospects of peace and arbi- 
tration and love with the United States? 
What would be the status of disarmament? 
The crux of peace in Europe is the frame 
of mind and the degree of military organ- 
ization in Russia. On-the other hand, no- 
body dares to go to a big international war 
with that sinister force flanking the fron- 
tier of Germany and the small East Euro- 
pean States. No League of Nations, no 
World Court, no disarmament, no outlaw- 
ing of war can protect the world while 
Russia is a power looking for trouble. 

ANNECY, FRANCE, 


NTERNATIONAL EVENTS ° 


HE Naval Conference is over, and it 
; | has failed to accomplish its purpose. 
he Whether, on the whole, it has done 
more harm than good is a futile specula- 
tion. It has at least cleared the air. The 
conference may be, as Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain so hopefully predicts, the precursor of 
another, at which positive results may be 
attained; it is equally possible that the ir- 
ritation which this meeting has caused may 
result in a period of insensate naval compe- 
tition. 
When Mr. Bridgeman and Viscount Cecil 
returned to Geneva on July 28, bringing 
with them the revised proposals that, for 
the previous week, had been so carefully 
_ studied in London, the fate of the confer- 
ence was virtually sealed. Although, in 
certain particulars, the new proposals 
seemed to meet the American demands, our 
delegation was not satisfied and declined to 
accept them. The proposals were these: 


1. The combined tonnages of cruisers, de< 

_ stroyers and submarines below the age limit 
for replacement is not to exceed: (a) For 
the British Empire and United States, 590,- 
000 tons; (b) for Japan, 385,000 tons. 

2 In addition each Power may retain 25 
- per cent. of the total tonnages given in para- 
graph 1, (a) and (b), in vessels over age. 
8. Age limits before which replacement 
cannot take place: Ten-thousand-ton cruis- 
ers, eighteen years; other cruisers, sixteen 
years; destroyers, sixteen years; subma- 
rines, thirteen years. 

4. The following vessels over 6,000 tons to 
be retained in their respective fleets: 
British Empire—Four Hawkins class, car- 
rying 7.5-inch guns; the York, carrying 
8-inch guns; two Emerald class, carrying 
6-inch guns. | 

United States of America—Ten Omaha 
class, carrying 6-inch guns. : : 

Japan—Four Ilka class, carrying 6-inch 
guns. . 

Note:—The general intention of this pro- 
posal is to provide for the retention of ex- 
‘isting ships which, though still in full effi- 
ciency, fall neither within the 10,000-ton, 8- 
inch class nor the contemplated class with a 
maximum displacement of 6,000 tons and 
maximum armament of 6-inch guns. 

The British delegation, recognizing that 
this proposal would leave the United States 
of America with no 8-inch gun cruisers in 
this class, are prepared to agree to construc- 

tion by the United States of vessels which, 
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in the opinion of the naval advisers of 
the three delegations, would equalize the 
strength of the British Empire and the 
United States of America in this class. 

5. All other cruisers to be divided into two 
classes: (a) 10,000-ton cruisers; (b) smaller 
cruisers of a maximum displacement of 
6,000 tons and mounting a gun not exceeding 
6 inches in calibre. 

6. Ten-thousand-ton cruisers to be limited 
in number: For the British Empire and the 
United States, 12; for Japan, 8. 

7. Maximum standard displacement for 
flotilla leaders to be 1,850 tons and for 
destroyers, 1,500 tons. Flotilla leaders and 
destroyers not to carry a gun above 5 inches. 

8. Of the total tonnage in the destroyer 
class 100 per cent. may be used for vessels 
of 1,500 tons and under, but not more than 
16 per cent. of the total may be used for 
the flotilla leader class, i. e., vessels above 
1,500 tons and limited to a maximum of 
1,850 tons. 

9. Submarines to be divided into two 
classes: Class A, 1,800 down to 1,000 tons; 
Class B, maximum 600 tons. Submarines 
not to carry a gun in excess of 5 inches. 

10. The maximum tonnage to be devoted 
to submarines of either class of whatever 
age to be as follows: (a) British Empire 
and United States, 90,000 tons; (b) Japan, 
60,000 tons, of which total tonnage not more 
than two-thirds may be used for Class A 
submarines. 

11. Except for the restrictions imposed in 
Paragraphs 6, 8 and 10, the total tonnage 
Spee to be used as each Power thinks 

est. 


Criticizing the proposals in detail, the 
American delegation pointed out that 
though the first paragraph met the limita- 
tion on total tonnage desired, neither there 
nor anywhere else did it provide for the 
limitation by classes—cruisers, destroyers, 
submarines—which they regarded as essen- 
tial. In other words, any one of the Pow- 
ers might, if it thought it wise, use its 
entire allotment, minus such tonnage as it 
now has afloat, for the construction of a 
single type. This would defeat what our 
delegation regarded as a fundamental aim 
of the conference, the limitation of cruiser 
construction. The second paragraph, pro- 
viding for retaining an additional 25 per 
cent. of obsolete tonnage, met with little 
objection; nor was exception taken to the 
third, which represented a material conces- 
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sion from the original British position 
regarding the life of naval vessels. The 
fourth proposal provided for a separate 
class, to include certain specified vessels in 
each of the navies, which did come within 
the later categories, and for permission to 
the United States to construct within this 
class enough additional vessels to give it 
equality. The fifth paragraph, which pro- 
vided that all other cruisers should fall into 
two classes, one covering 10,000-ton boats 
mounting 8-inch guns, and a second, those 
of a maximum displacement of 6,000 tons 
with 6-inch guns, ran counter to another 
fundamental principle of the American 
delegation—namely, that all cruisers should 
have guns of the larger calibre. With the 
remaining proposals our representatives 
were not disposed to quarrel, except in so 
far as they did not limit specifically the 
tonnage to be devoted to destroyers and 
submarines. They pointed out that the 
major part of the stipulated submarine ton- 
nage might, during the life of the proposed 
treaty, which was to run only until 1936, 
be covered under the class of obsolete ves- 
sels, provided for in Paragraph 2. 
Although it is not true that the confer- 
ence was doomed from the first to fail, the 
conditions under which it met made its suc- 
cess possible only if the delegates were will- 
ing, and able, to compromise. This does not 
seem to have been the case. The programs 
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NEXT DOOR TO THE LEAGUE, TOO! 

(In connection with the Naval Conference 
we have seen no attempt to make use of the 
League of Nations.) 

Gaston Doumergue (the French President): 
“Why didn’t we go into this conference? 

Aristide Briand (the French Foreign Minis- 
ter): “That’s what I am laughing at, too!” 

—Yorkshire Evening News, Leeds, England 


of the British and American delegations — | 


were definitely opposed in their point of 


view; and the program of the Japanese was. 


sufficiently different to provide a third ele- 
ment of discord. These programs had been 
prepared with great care by the Govern- 
ments concerned and the delegates were 
bound by rigid instructions. The naval 


authorities in each country, whether rightly | 
or wrongly—it does not at all matter—de- — 
termined upon certain standards of power ~ 


as necessary for their security. Naturally 
enough, properly enough, if their premises 
were admitted, these standards would pro- 
vide defense against all possible contingen- 
cies. Each nation protests with great vigor 
that it is arming with no thought of any 
other particular nation in mind; but such 


protests deceive no one who has any knowl- — 


edge of the administration of war and navy 
departments. This is not to say that any 
one of them is planning a war against any 
other. It means simply that the strategist 
believes it to be his duty to have a plan in 
the files for every conceivable emergency. 

With programs so fashioned, compromise 
was difficult. The situation was complicated 
by the fact that there was on one side, a 
nation that, since the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, has cherished a tradition of mari- 
time supremacy. By virtue of it, its Empire 
was brought into being; and without it, it 
fears that it would fall. Add to this the 
fact that, should its communications with 
the outside world be cut off, starvation 
would, in a very few days, stare Great 
Britain in the face. It is only ten years 
ago that the reality of this danger was 
forced into the consciousness of the whole 
British people. It is not strange, therefore, 
that they fight to the last ditch any attempt 
to limit materially their naval strength. 


Opposed to them is our own Government, 


which has never admitted the validity in 
international law of the rules by which the 
British Admiralty has attempted to control 
neutral commerce in time of war. It has 
fought a war in an entirely unsuccessful 
attempt to determine the matter; and the 


correspondence regarding it, from 1914 to — # 


1917, failed of reaching a highly unpleasant 
termination only because our neutrality was 
official rather than actual. In another set 
of circumstances the end might have been 
different; and this our State and Navy De- 
partments have very clearly in mind. 

Our claim to the right of parity, advanced 
for the first time less than ten years ago, 
has as its fundamental basis the assertion 
of power to combat the British position. 
Whether we should ever use this power is 
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quite another matter. 
While there is doubt- 
less ground for the 
belief, generally held 
abroad, that parity is 
with us a matter of 
prestige, an expres- 
sion of our dominat- 
ing financial position, 
a function of our na- 
tional arrogance, yet 
behind it all is the 
reason given. On no 
other ground can we 
logically establish our 
position. Officially 
Great Britain admits 
it, but sometimes it is 
with a very wry face. 
The British do not be- 
lieve that the neces- 
sity for this exists; 
but they are willing 
to go to almost any 
length to preserve the 
cordial relation  be- 
tween the two coun- 
tries. The solidarity 
of the English-speak- 
ing nations is a first 
article in their creed. 
They realize, too, that 
our financial strength 
is such that, if we 
are willing to spend 
our money that way, they are powerless 
to prevent us from outstripping them in 
construction. That they do not believe 
in the application of the principle to 
light eruisers is evident from Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s speech on July 27 


and what the Navy League thinks about. 


the matter, they made clear in a statement 
printed in the London Times on July 5, in 
the course of which they said: “To admit 
America’s claim to equality, by means of 
a treaty or legal declaration, would, in our 
judgment, be a mistake; for it would be 
tantamount to our signing a false state- 
ment. It is manifestly false to admit the 
equality of naval needs of both countries, 
and it is, therefore, false to say that we 
admit the equality of navies.” 

The situation at Geneva was made still 
more difficult by the absence from the 
Council table of the other naval Powers. 
Great Britain in particular cannot afford 
to ignore the future naval policy of France 
and Italy, particularly should they later, 
as is quite possible, undertake competitive 
building programs. Nor can Germany be 
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WITH ALL DUE RESPECT 
—New York World 


left out of account. If substantial prog- 
ress is not made in working out a program 
of general disarmament, it is folly to sup- 
pose that the Germans will allow them- 
selves much longer to be bound by the terms 
of the Versailles Treaty. They have al- 
ready, in effect, served such a notice on the 
world. 

As the conference went on it became in- 
creasingly evident that the diplomatic prep- 
aration for it was insufficient. Our De- 
partment of State seems to have assumed 
that the record of the Washington confer- 
ence could be repeated, and that the Ameri- 
can proposals would be quickly accepted. 
They did not seem to anticipate the presen- 
tation by the British of a program built on 
quite a different theory. With all proper ° 
respect for open diplomacy, it is unques- 
tionably much easier to harmonize discord- 
ant points of view before they have been 
given public expression. The Chinese are 
not the only nation whose “face” must be 
saved. 

The American delegation contended that 
naval needs are relative rather than abso- 
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lute; that the amount of tonnage required 
is measured by the strength of other navies 
rather than by any mathematical calcula- 
tion designed to show that, with so many 
miles of trade routes to police, so many 
cruisers are necessary. The British, on the 
other hand, reject, as entirely unreal and 
altogether inadequate, the American formu- 
la which would allow them arbitrarily a 
certain fixed tonnage of cruisers, destroy- 
ers and submarines. They draw a sharp 
distinction between a cruiser of 10,000 tons, 
mounting 8-inch guns, which is capable of 
operating with the battle fleet, and one of 
7,500 tons or less, which, they say, has pure- 
ly a defensive purpose. They are quite 
willing that the United States should have 
parity in the larger class; but, for motives 
of economy, they wish to keep the number 
of these vessels as low as possible. They 
concede parity in the light cruiser class if 
the United States will allow them to build 
as many boats as their Admiralty estimates 
to be essential. 

The American delegation seems to have 
been unwilling to admit the distinction be- 
tween these two types of cruisers. Great 
Britain, they say, with a chain of naval 
stations encircling the globe, can afford to 
use vessels of a smaller cruising radius. 

‘Lacking such bases, our navy requires a 
larger type, capable of making longer voy- 
ages. They have failed to explain, so far 
as one can learn, how it is that our navy, 
since it has never had in commission a 
single 10,000-ton cruiser, has been able to 
operate. Somehow or other, its work has 
thus far been done with vessels of a smaller 
size. The crux of the situation is, of 
course, our desire to prevent Great Britain 
from converting her merchant ships, which 
are capable of mounting 6-inch guns, into 
cruisers of naval effectiveness. Hence, our 
constant insistence on the use of the 8-inch 
gun on all cruisers. 

The Japanese apparently had one idea 
-uppermost in their minds: to preserve their 
present naval strength and prestige and at 
the same time relieve their hard-pressed 
treasury from the heavy drafts required by 
an extensive naval program. Admiral Saito 
made this very clear when, on July 6, he 
stated that he could not accept the British 
figures and very much preferred the mini- 
mum, rather than the maximum, of the 
American proposals. As a compromise, Mr. 
Gibson proposed, on July 7, a program of 
eighteen 10,000-ton cruisers, the number 
which Great Britain now has either com- 
pleted or authorized, with 220,000 tons ad- 


“ditional for light cruisers, all of which, 
-however, should have 8-inch guns. 


“They are but two inches apart,” re- 
marked some humorist at the conference; 
but that two inches required a bridge for 
which none of the experts present had an 
adequate plan. On the same day, Japan 
suggested that cruisers and destroyers 
should be considered together, 450,000 tons 
being allotted to Great Britain and the 
United States and 300,000 to Japan. They 
further stated that they were willing to 
agree to 8,000 tons as the maximum for 
cruisers, provided that they had 8-inch 
guns. For some unexplained reason Mr. 
Gibson considered it good tactics to permit 
the circulation of a report on July 9 that, 
instead of eighteen 10,000-ton cruisers, the 
United States desired twenty-five. This re- 
port was not categorically denied until July 
13. The British countered with the pro- 
posal that second class cruisers should be 
limited to 6,000 tons, with 6-inch guns. 

A plenary session was called, at the re- 
quest of the British, for July 11, but it was 
evident that the divergence of opinion was 
so great as to make it unwise to hold it. 
Neither side wished to assume the re- 
sponsibility. for postponement; and both 
were very glad to accept as an excuse the 
death of Kevin O’Higgins, a member of the 
British delegation, who had been murdered 
the day before. In the House of Commons 
on July 11 Sir Austen Chamberlain made 
the proposal that, pending the construction 
by the United States of a number of first- 
class cruisers equal to their own, British 
building should cease. They now have four 
in commission, eleven under construction, 
and two others are to be laid down this 
year. Mr. Bridgeman, at Geneva, hinted 
that they would be glad to see the total 
number reduced to from ten to thirteen. 
During this period the British would pro- 
ceed with the construction of smaller craft 
within the limits of the 400,000 total. 

During the next few days little progress 
was made and the plenary session on July 
14 was hardly more than a public record 
of disagreement. The speeches by Bridge- 
man, Jellicoe, Gibson and Ishii were, in ef- 
fect, restatements of the positions they had 
taken at the beginning of the conference. 
Jellicoe’s statement that the 114 cruisers, 
which the British had at the beginning of 
the war, were inadequate for their needs, 
brought a sharp retort from Mr. Gibson. 
“I confess,” said he, “that the American 
delegation entertains serious misgivings in 
regard to efforts to prepare, in times of 
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peace, for all possible contingencies of 
war.” 

After this plenary session no important 
new suggestions were advanced until July 
17, when it was rumored that our delega- 
tion was to propose the acceptance of the 
six-Inch gun in exchange for the dismantl- 
ing by the British of their three naval sta- 
tions which flank the American coast and 
the Panama Canal. On the same day Japan 
and Great Britain reported a provisional 
agreement on 500,000 as the total tonnage 
of cruisers and destroyers for Great Britain 
and the United States, with 300,000 for 
Japan, with the proviso that obsolete ton- 
nage, amounting to 25 per cent. of the 
total, might be retained and not counted 
within the total. The dispatches of July 
18 reported another tentative agreement, 
shared by all the Powers, on a 12-12-8 ratio 
for first-class cruisers. Then, on July 19, 
the British threw a bombshell into the 
camp by announcing that Mr. Bridgeman 
and Lord Cecil had been called to London 
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for a conference with the Cabinet and the 
following week, the centre of interest 
shifted to London. Of the details of the 
discussions there, nothing is, of course, 
known. Their result was evident in the 
proposals [quoted at the beginning of this 
article] which, a week later, were pre- 
sented to the conference and which were 
rejected by the United States, thus leading 
to the conclusion of the negotiations. A 
joint declaration by the three. delegations 
explaining the grounds of disagreement was 
presented at the final plenary session and 
brought the conference to an end on Aug. 4. 

After consultation with Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur, President Coolidge made it 
known on Aug. 9 that the Administration 
would go on with what was described as a 
moderate naval building program and that 
there would be no change in this country’s 
naval policy. The President believed that 
the conference at Geneva had failed only 
temporarily and that the failure must not 
be made the cause of naval competition. 


The League of Nations At Work 


By RAYMOND B. FOSDICK 


FORMER UNDER SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


_ Winter and the Fall Assembly was 
as usual, exceptionally busy for the 
League of Nations. July was largely de- 
voted to following up the work begun in 
June. The forty-fifth session of the Coun- 
cil, which might be compared to an interna- 
tional Board of Directors, met from June 


Je as a transition month between the 


13 to June 17; the Naval Conference began 


on June 20, and a series of other meetings 
were held. Of these the most important was 
the Council, which, under the Presidency of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, brought together 
the fourteen regular State members, five 
others for special questions and representa- 
tives of many of the League’s activities and 
special commissions. The. most important 
discussions were on disarmament and the 
Economic Conference. Two other gather- 
ings were, however, perhaps of even larger 
significance for the future of the League 
and were each unique in its history. The 
first, entirely independent of the League, 
was the Coolidge Three-Power Naval Con- 
ference, convened by call of the President 
at the seat of the League and in its build- 
ings. The second was the Conference on 


Infant Mortality held on June 15 at Monte- 


video. It was the first League meeting to 
be held on Latin-American soil, and was 
attended by experts from Argentine, Boli- 
via, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay and Uruguay. 

Disarmament—The Council discussed dis- 
armament on the basis of reports on the 
Preparatory Commission, on economic sanc- 
tions and on supervision of the private 
manufacture of arms. After debate, the ~ 
Council held that the commission had made 
substantial progress in a problem whose 
successful solution requires time and pa- 
tience, took note of the reports presented 
to it, and referred them either to its com- 
mittees for further study or to the Govern- 
ments for an exchange of views. 


Economic—The Economic Conference, ne 
most ambitious congress yet attempted by 
the League, led to a long discussion in the 
Council. The rapporteur, Dr. Stresemann, 
endorsed its results thoroughly, and each 
member of the Council in turn expressed 
his country’s approval. The Council fixed 
for Oct. 17, 1927, the conference for sup- 
pressing prohibitions and restrictions upon 
imports and exports, and took other steps 
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looking to a strengthening of the League’s 


- economic work. 


Codification of Law—The Committee of 
Experts for the Progressive Codification of 
International Law on June 13 submitted 
- reports to the Council, to the effect that 
seven subjects appeared to it ripe for inter- 
national action; i. e., nationality, territorial 
waters, diplomatic privileges and immuni- 
ties, the responsibility of States for dam- 
age inflicted if their territory upon the 
person or property of foreigners, piracy, 
exploitation of the products of the sea and 
the procedure of international conferences. 
Further questions as to procedure, i. e., 
whether the conference should be held un- 
der the auspices of the League or some 
Government having a traditional interest 
and experience in the advancement of in- 
ternational law, and just what subjects 
should be included on the agenda, were left 
to the Assembly in September. 

Refugees—The Council dealt with many 
-problems of relief and reconstruction in 
_ Bulgaria, Greece and Armenia. As to Bul- 
garia, the League Commissioner at Sofia 
reported on the lean account, the yield of 
revenues assigned as security for the loan 
and the execution of the settlement plan. 
The security assets are yielding more than 
double the sum necessary to serve the loan. 
By the end of the year 900,000 decares, 
enough for the upkeep of 25,000 families, 
will have been delimited and handed over 
to the refugees. As to Greece, the Finan- 
cial Committee of the League advised im- 
mediate measures to stabilize the drachma 
on a gold basis. To this end the committee 
proposed a loan of £9,000,000, of which one- 
third would be used each for refugees, 
budget arrears and strengthening the Bank. 
As to Armenia, Dr. Nansen, the League 
High Commissioner for Refugees, reported 
that there were about 250,000 refugees in 
Constantinople, Greece, Bulgaria and Syria, 
most of them in a pitiable condition. He 
thought £300,000 was needed for transpor- 
tation and establishment if the Armenian 
Government could finance the irrigation of 
the necessary land. One-third of the money 
was pledged already. The Council decided 
to circulate pertinent documents among the 
various Gocvernments for their sympathetic 
consideration and to place the matter on the 
agenda of its next meeting. 

Memel—Of the political disputes before 
this session, the one which attracted 
most attention was that presented by the 
German Foreign Minister in the form of a 
petition from the leading citizens of Memel, 
alleging infringements by Lithuania of 
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Memel autonomy as secured under League 
negotiations. Dr. Stresemann and the 
Lithuanian Prime Minister, however, nego- 
tiated the dispute informally, with the re- 
sult that a definite declaration was made 
to the Council by the latter which all par- 
ties considered satisfactory. 

Danzig—Discussion of the civil adminis- 
tration of the Free City of Danzig, particu- 
larly the storage and transport of war mu- 
nitions en route to Poland, was postponed, 
the Council permitting the continuance of 
certain provisional regulations without 
prejudice to.the Council or to the parties 
to consider the substance of the case later. 

Albania—A _ political question which 
might have had serious consequences arose 
out of the sudden arrest of the dragoman 
of the Serbian Legation in Tirana. This 
had developed such complications that the 
Serbian Government had withdrawn its 
diplomatic representatives from Albania. 
Both Governments immediately informed. 
the League of the facts and both gave as- 
surances of their intention to preserve 
peace. The matter, therefore, though tech- 
nically presented to the League, did not de- 
velop sufficiently serious consequences to 
justify intervention. 

Viscount Ishti—With regard to the ad- 
ministration of the League itself, the Coun- 
cil took formal note of the retirement of 
Viscount Ishii, the Japanese representative, 
who had represented his country since the 
Peace Conference. 

Council Meetings—The Council considered 
the suggestion of Sir Austen Chamberlain 
that it meet three times annually instead of 
four, on the ground that this would make 
it easier for Foreign Ministers to attend, 
besides causing no serious difficulties. The 
suggestion had met, however, with sharp 
criticism, as possibly indicating a decrease 
of interest in the League on the part of its 
own members. Sir Austen, therefore, pro- 
posed that no action be taken until, after 
the Fall elections, both the Council and As- 
sembly had had an opportunity to express 
an opinion. 

Secretariat—The Council took note of a 
report from the Secretary General, which 
it had requested last December, showing the 
enormous increase in the work of the Secre- 
tariat since 1919. One indication of this is 
that the staff, which numbered 183 in 1920, 
now comprises 467. The documentation 
and preparatory work have grown in pro- 
portion to the League’s growth in experi- 
ence and the resulting complexity of its 
activities. 3 

Opium—The Council decided to refer to 
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the Assembly the question of including in tory Powers for Syria and Lebanon 


the budget of the Secretariat the expenses 
of the Opium Central Board, which will 
be appointed when the final act of the Sec- 
ond Opium Conference is ratified by the 
number of Powers stipulated as necessary 
to bring the convention into operation. The 
ratifications are almost completed. 

Committees—The Council further took 
note of minor reports on questions of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, Health, Communica- 
tions and Transit, Slavery, Traffic in Wo- 
men and Children, Child Welfare and Fi- 
nance. 

The Permanent Court of International 
Justice—The court opened its twelfth ses- 
sion at The Hague on June 15 with one of 
the heaviest calendars in its history. 

The Battleship Salamis—At the end of 
June the Greek Government applied to the 
Council for relief from a contract entered 
into with Germany in 1912 for the building 
in German yards of a battleship to be 
known as the Salamis. The case calls for 
the interpretation of two clauses in the 
Treaty of Versailles and of a recent bill 
introduced in the German Reich. Germany 
wishes to enforce the contract; Greece 
seeks to avoid it. The Versailles Treaty 
provides, in effect, that Germany shall not 
build warships for foreign delivery. The 
recent German bill seeks to except from 
such provision warships contracted for be- 
fore 1914. The Council of Ambassadors 
has specifically refused to recognize the 
German bill as an interpretation of the 
treaty. 

Defence Budgets—Apart from the ques- 
tions considered by the Council and the 
cases before the World Court, a Commit- 
tee of Experts on National Defence Budgets 
met on June 17 to prepare a model state- 
ment of expenditure on national defense. 

Counterfeit Coinage—A Joint Committee 
of Experts for the Suppression of Counter- 
feit Coinage met in Geneva on June 23 in 
pursuance to action taken by the Council 
in December, 1926. The object of the com- 
mittee is the drafting of an international 
convention and a coordinated system of 
national legislative measures. 

Buoyage and Transport—Sub-Committees 
for Buoyage and Lighting of Coasts and 
for Combined Transports met for experi- 
mental tests and research in Stockholm on 
June 27 and in Dresden on June 24, respec- 
tively. 

Mandates—The Permanent Mandates 
Commission convened on June 20 and rose 
on July 6, its agenda including the exami- 
nation of the annual reports of the Manda- 


(France), Palestine (Great Britain), 
French Kameruns and Togoland, Tan- 
ganyika (Great Britain), Southwest Africa 


(South African Union), New Guinea (Aus- . 


tralia), and Nauru (British Empire), to- 
gether with various petitions from individ- 
uals and organizations in the mandated ter- 
ritories, and three questions of unusual in- 
terest; 

1. The appointment of a German mem- 
ber to the commission. The Council of the 
League at its June meeting referred this 
question back to the commission for an 
opinion. The commission submitted a ma- 
jority and a minority opinion, the former 
stating that there was no technical objec- 
tion to the appointment, and the latter stat- 
ing that in view of the political character 
of the question no opinion could be given. 

2. The establishment of a standard ques- 
tionnaire to be made out by the mandatory 
Powers when reporting to the commission. 
The proposal for such a questionnaire was 
sharply criticized by the mandatory Pow- 
ers, and the commission decided not to press 
the matter for the time being in view of the 
fact that the mandatory Powers in practice 
give full information to the commission. 

8. The northern boundary of Southwest 
Africa. The Union of South Africa, which 
is the mandatory Power for this territory, 
recently declared that it “possessed sover- 
eignty” over it. 


Government of the Union of South Africa 
to submit an exact interpretation of the 
phrase. The Government’s reply may raise 
the fundamental question as to the exact 
legal status of all mandated territories. 
International Relief Union—The Confer- 
ence for the creation of an International 
Relief Union met on July 4. The name of 
Senator Giovanni Ciraolo of Italy is at- 
tached to this work, by reason of the fact 
that he has for years been evolving a plan 
for the prompt and efficient cooperation of 
charitable institutions in coming to the aid 
of peoples who have been stricken by dis- 
aster. The scope of the work does not con- 
template the creation of a Government-sup- 
ported International Red Cross which would 
interfere with national Red Cross societies, 
but rather the internationalization of the 
work in which Red Cross societies are cus- 
tomarily engaged and the provision of ma- 
chinery capable of unifying that work in 
times of emergency. The conference, which 
rose on July 12, adopted a convention and 
statute for the union, which provide for a 
General Council and a central fund. The 


This phrase was criticized _ 
by the Commission, which has asked the - 
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convention and statute of the union will 
come into force after they have been rati- 
fied by the Governments of a certain num- 
ber of States signatories to the convention. 
Economic Committee—The League Eco- 
nomic Committee met in extraordinary ses- 
sion on July 12 as a result of a resolution 
passed by the Council at its June meeting. 
The purpose of the committee was to con- 
sider how the resolutions of the Economic 
Conference could best be carried out in re- 
gard to (1) the lowering of tariffs and the 
conclusion of bilateral commercial treaties; 
(2) an inquiry into the tariff systems in 
force with particular regard to the most- 
favored-nation clause; (3) the establish- 
ment so far as possible of a unification of 
tariff nomenclature. The committee re- 
quested the Secretariat of the League to 
gather information on these questions and 
to prepare the conference whose convoca- 
tion was recommended by the Economic 
Conference, on the treatment of foreigners 
and foreign enterprises. 
' Intellectual Cooperation—On July 20 the 
International Committee for Intellectual 
Cooperation met in plenary session under 
the presidency of M. Lorentz and concluded 
its work on July 26. Professor Gilbert 
Murray of Oxford University was elected 
Vice President. Among the other members 
of the committee who were present were 
Professor Einstein, Mme. Curie and M. 
Painlevé. The committee considered a re- 
port from the Director of the International 
Institute of Intelléctual Cooperation in 
Paris, which showed the growing activity 
and expansion of the institute. As a result 
of the recommendations of the Sub-Commit- 
tees on Bibliography, Intellectual Rights 
and. Arts and Letters, the committee con- 
sidered projects for the international ex- 
change of publications, rights to be accorded 
to scientists upon the lucrative utilization 
of their discoveries and the rights of au- 
thorship, with a view to the attitude to be 
adopted by the representatives of the insti- 
tute at the Diplomatic Conference to be 
held in Rome for the periodical revision of 
the Berne Convention concerning artistic 
and literary property. The committee fur- 
ther examined measures to be taken for the 
co-ordination of bibliography concerning 
Greco-Latin antiquity and for exchange be- 
tween libraries and museums. It studied 
several reports concerning questions dealing 
with tables of constants and numerica! 
data, nomenclature in anatomy and nosol- 
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ogy and the disadvantages of employing 
ink and paper of bad quality for the print- 
ing of official documents. It also discussed 
the possibility of international action as re- 
gards the stage, and considered the report 
on the chalcographic exhibits now on view 
in Paris, Rome and Madrid. The prepara- 
tory work on the Congress on Popular 
Rights to be held in Paris under the aus- 
pices of the League, for which national 
committees have seen set up in various 
countries in order to make the congress a 
success, was also considered. The commit- 
tee also adopted the resolutions of its Sub- 
Committee of Exverts on the Instruction of 
Youth in the Aims and Purposes of’ the 
League, these being the establishment of 
a centre of educational information and 
the organization of a body of lecturers on 
the League who would be able to give infor- 
mation to teachers in the various countries. 

Air Sub-Committee—This committee met 
on July 20 to consider the possibility of 
withdrawing the restrictions imposed in 
1921 and 1922 upon the construction of air 
apparatus in Danzig. 

League Flying Field—A group of experts 
met on July 25 to consider the possibility 
of establishing an aviation field near the 
seat of the League. This work, whose re- 
sults will have great importance in the 
rapid transportation of Council members in 
times of crisis, is within the field of the 
Committee on Communications and Transit. 

The United States and the League—The 
United States had a substantial representa- 
tion in League activities during June and 
July. Aside from the Naval Conference 
and the swelling stream of tourists, the 
United States has been officially invited to 
attend the Third General Transit Confer- 
ence, the Conference on Double Taxation 
and Tax Evasion and the Conference on 
Import and Export Prohibitions and Re- 
strictions. At the Council session Charles 
B. Eddy of Plainfield, N. J., was present as 
Chairman of the Greek Refugee Settlement 
Commission; at the Conference on the Sup- 
pression of Counterfeit Coinage, W. H. 
Moran, Chief of the Secret Service of the 
Treasury Department; at the Conference 
for the Creation of an International Relief 
Union, Mr. Kittredge, Secretary General of 
the League of Red Cross Societies, and at 
the Conference of the Committee for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation, Professor Thompson, 
Secretary of the National Committee in the 
United States. 
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Coolidge Does Not “Choose” to Run in 1928 


By WILLIAM MacDO NALD 


LATELY LECTURER ON AMERICAN History, YALE UNIVERSITY; 
Current History ASSocIAtTE 


startled the newspaper correspondents 

at Rapid City, S. D.,. by handing to 
them typewritten slips of paper containing 
the words: “I do not choose to run for 
President in nineteen twenty-eight.” The 
announcement so dramatically made was 
issued, it was said, without consultation 
with Mr. Coolidge’s friends, and the secret 
of his intention had been so carefully 
guarded that no inkling of it had reached 
the press. Some personal interest attached 
to the incident from the fact that the state- 
ment was given out on the eve of the fourth 
anniversary of the day on which Mr. Cool- 
idge took the oath of office at his father’s 
house in Plymouth, Vt., following the death 
of President Harding. 

The unexpected announcement, which 
created a nation-wide sensation, pre- 
cipitated an immediate discussion regarding 
not only the precise meaning of the words 
which Mr. Coolidge had used, but also the 
probable reasons for issuing the statement 
at that time, nineteen months before Mr. 
Coolidge’s term expired and some ten 
months before the probable meeting of the 
Republican National Convention. It had 
been widely believed that Mr. Coolidge, 
while perhaps unwilling to declare himself 
a candidate for another term, would not 
hesitate to accept a renomination if one were 
tendered, and his announcement that he did 
not “choose” to run again was interpreted 
in many quarters as leaving the door open. 
Doubt on this point was apparently re- 
moved on Aug. 5 when Mr. Coolidge, talk- 
ing more informally than had been his wont 
with the correspondents, gave them to un- 
derstand that his words did not seem to 
him to need either explanation or amplifica- 
tion, but that what he had said should be 
taken as indicating clearly his intention to 
retire from the White House in March, 1929. 

In the absence of any explanation by Mr. 
Coolidge himself, the search for reasons for 
the announcement became largely a matter 
of speculation. The breakdown of the 
Geneva Conference on the Limitation of 
Naval Armament, which was thought to be 
a great disappointment to Mr. Coolidge per- 
sonally as well as a rebuff to his Admin- 


C)- Tuesday, Aug. 2, President Coolidge 


istration, was seized upon as one of the im- 
pelling motives. It seems probable that a 
much stronger influence was exerted by the 
obvious strength of the third-term tradition. 
Ever since President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University, a prominent 
Republican, in a speech at New York on 
Feb. 7, declared emphatically his opposi- 
tion to the renomination of Mr. Coolidge, 
insisted that “that President has served two 
terms who has twice taken the oath of 
office,” and expressed the hope that Mr. 
Coolidge’s “practical common sense” would 
in due time lead him to make a statement 
withdrawing his name from consideration, 
evidences of a widespread and pronounced 
opposition to a third term have multiplied. 
Whatever the reasons, it does not appear 
that general dissatisfaction with the “Cool- 
idge policies,” with the possible exception of 
farm relief, or any marked swing of public 
opinion toward the Democratic Party were 
among them. 

With the announcement of Mr. Coolidge’ s 
intention to retire, the informal campaign 
in behalf of his renomination which for 


some months had been carried on came ~~ 


abruptly to an end, and the confident pre- 
dictions of Republican forecasters that he 
would not only be unanimously renominated, 
but would also sweep the country, were 
left to be numbered with the political gems 
which “the dark, unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear.” The news had the immediate effect, 


. on the other hand, of stimulating the ac- 


tivities of the supporters of other candi- 
dates, most of whom had hitherto kept dis- 
bree, in the background as long as the 
candidacy of Mr. Coolidge was regarded as 
a possibility. 

Former Governor Lowden of Illinois, who 
has seemed to be the favored candidate of 
the agricultural interests that were dis- 
satisfied with Mr. Coolidge’s veto of the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, had not formally an- 
nounced his candidacy when this article was 
prepared. The other names most frequently 
mentioned were those of Vice President 
Dawes, Secretary Hoover, regarding whose 
political standing with Mr. Coolidge there 
has been considerable uncertainty, and 
Charles E. Hughes, an unsuccessful Re- 
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“THAT | SHOULD LAY DOWN MY’ 
CHARGE AT A PROPER SEASGN, 
1S AS MUCH A DUTY AS TO 
HAVE BORNE (T FAITHFULLY’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
JAMES MADISON 
JAMES MONROE 
ANDREW JACKSON 
WILLIAM M¢KINLEY 


publican nominee in i916 and formerly 
Secretary of State and an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. An incipient boom 
for Senator Norris of Nebraska, engi- 
neered by insurgent Republicans represent- 
ing the old La Follette following, was re- 
ported on July 30. Democratic leaders, for 
the most part, received Mr. Coolidge’s an- 
nouncement without comment. 

The first response of the New York stock 
market, always looked te as a barometer 
of approaching political change, was a 
sharp decline in the prices of a number of 
securities which have lately had conspicuous 
advances, followed by an equally marked, 
but by-no means complete, recovery. Highly 
favorable reports of earnings by the United 
States Steel Corporation and the General 
Motors Corporation, the largest industrial 
enterprises in the country, on July 26, to- 
gether with optimistic predictions regarding 
Fall business, had strengthened confidence 
in the general stability of industry and 
trade, and after the first shock of surprise 
the market resumed its irregular advance. 

The comment was made, on the other 


—New York World 


hand, that while Mr. 
Coolidge and his poli- 
cies were, of course, 
separable elements in 
the business situation, 
the policies of econ- 
omy, debt reduction, 
maintenance of tariff 
schedules, and _ resis- 
tance to doubtful ex- 
periments in farm re- 
lief, upon which the 
long-continued bull 
market had _ relied, 
were popularly identi- 
fied with Mr. Cool- 
idge personally, and 
that any change in 
the Presidency, even 
though Republican 
control continued, im- 
plied a measure of un- 
certainty which would 


in the volume of pro- 
duction as well as in 
prices and _ profits. 
Historically, the ap- 
proach of a Presi- 
dential campaign, 
whether the change to 
be anticipated were 
one of parties or only 
one of candidates, has 
usually been the: signal for a cautious slow- 
ing down of business and more or less in- 
dustrial instability. The likelihood of a 
recurrence of these conditions seemed to 
many the more certain because of the wide- 
spread assumption that Mr. Coolidge would 
receive and accept a renomination and the 
sudden dissipation of that prospect by the 
announcement of his withdrawal. 


THE FarM Retier Issur 


The issue of farm relief, apparently of 
declining significance as the Summer went 
on, was again brought into prominence by 
the meeting of the Northwestern Farm 
Conference at St. Paul, Minn., July 11-12, 
and the publication on Aug. 6 of the text 
of a farm relief bill which was understood 
to have, in principle at least, the support 
of the Administration. 

The St. Paul conference, at which twelve 
States and “some two-thirds of the terri- 
tory of the United States” were repre- 
sented, adopted resolutions declaring that 
“during the unusual prosperity of other 
groups, farm property values, the best 


probably be reflected 


— 
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barometer of farm conditions, have declined 


up to 1925 some $30,000,000, and since that 
time decreases in value continue until land 
in the United States is approaching the 
panic prices of the early ’90s.” The veto 
of the McNary-Haugen bill, the resolutions 
continued, “after its passage by a bi-par- 
tisan majority of both Houses of Congress, 
clearly repudiates the Republican platform 
on which President Coolidge was elected. 
The veto message which seeks to defend 
the President’s act consists from the be- 
ginning to the end of indefensible and con- 
flicting arguments which had been an- 
swered to the satisfaction of Congress dur- 
ing months of debate on the measure.” The 


conference accordingly demanded the en- 


actment of the bill into law at the next 
session of Congress and declared that “we 
pledge ourselves, our time and our fortunes 
to present the fairness of our cause to the 
American people, and pledge ourselves to 
work for the noniination of men for politi- 
cal office who are favorable to this legis- 
lation.”. 

The compromise farm bill of the Admin- 


istration, a summary of which was made 


_ text of the bill on Aug. 6, differs 
_ in the main from the McNary-Hau- 


- “analyze economic trends and their 


_ public on July 31, at Rapid City, 


in advance of the publication of the 


gen bill in devolving upon the far- 
mers, through a variety of boards 
or corporations, the control of 
prices, instead of empowering the 
Federal Government. te purchase 
surplus crops and also fix prices. 
The bill provides for the creation 
of a Federal Farm Board, of which 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
be a member and ex-officio chair- 
man, whose duties it shall be to 


relation to the demand for farm 
products,” “develop plans and poli- 
cies for the control and disposal of 
excessive surpluses of farm prod- 
ucts with a view to the stabilization 
of prices thereof,” cooperate with 
other Federal agencies in promot- 
ing the economic utilization of 
Government lands for farming, 
“assist in broadening domestic and 
foreign markets for agricultural 
products and in developing by- 
products of and in creating new 
uses for” such products, and en- 
courage the development of “sound 
cooperative marketing  associa- 
tions.” For this latter purpose 
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the Board may grant loans on the amortiza- 
tion plan, for not exceeding twenty years, 
from a revolving fund of $300,000,000 which 
is to be appropriated for this object. 
The Board is further authorized and di- 
rected to create, “for each agricultural 
commodity which in its judgment may at 
any time require the application of this 
act,” an advisory council of seven mem- 
bers. Whenever the Board shall determine 
“that there exists an excessive surplus of 
any basic agricultural commodity which 
may depress the price thereof,” it is to 
organize a “stabilization corporation” for 
such commodity. With the aid of its capi- 
tal stock, which is to be subscribed for and 
held exclusively by “cooperative associa- 
tions meeting the qualification of the Cap- 
per-Volstead act,” and of advances from 
the revolving fund, the corporation “shall 
buy in the open market such amounts of 
the commodity for which it was organized 
as it finds necessary to stabilize prices,” 
and may, in turn, sell the surplus so bought, 
using for this latter purpose, whenever 
possible, the machinery of the cooperative 
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marketing associations. ~Profits made in 
favorable years are to be paid into a -re- 
serve fund “to cover losses which may be 
sustained in unfavorable years.” If the 
loss in any case exceeds the amount of the 
reserve fund, it is to be made good out of 
the revolving fund. 

| The publication of the bill, which was 
‘said to have the approval of Secretary Mel- 
lon, Secretary Hoover and Secretary Jar- 
dine, came as a surprise because of the 
unofficial intimation, on July 15, that Mr. 
Coolidge felt that discontent among the 
farmers of the Northwest had been greatly 
overestimated. Pronounced opposition to 
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the bill was reported among farm leaders, 
in Iowa, the most prominent being EH. T- 
Meredith, Secretary of Agriculture in the 
Wilson Cabinet. Senator Capper of Kan- 
sas, one of the foremost leaders of the 
farm bloc in Congress, announced, in an in- 
terview on Aug. 1, that while he did not 
agree with the St. Paul conference in de- 
manding the McNary-Haugen bill or noth- 
ing, and was prepared to consider some 
compromise, he still felt that the equaliza- 
tion fee, a point to which Mr. Coolidge in 
his veto had particularly objected, was es- 
sential for the farmers to obtain proper 
relief, 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE 


Nj O event of the month has compared in 
+N popular interest with the proceedings 
in Massachusetts in the world-famous case 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. In the more than 
seven years during which the case has been 
pending, it has been transformed from an 
ordinary criminal trial to something akin to 
a great national and international cause, 
stirring legal, political, racial, social and 
humanitarian opinion and emotion in every 
part of the world, and evoking a volume of 
protest and appeal from men and women of 
every class. 

On April 15, 1920, a paymaster of a 
shoe manufacturing concern at South 
Braintree, Mass., with his guard, were shot 
and killed by men in an automobile who also 
seized and escaped with the company pay- 
roll. For this crime Nicolo Sacco, a shoe- 
worker at Stoughton, and Bartolomeo Van- 
zetti, a fish-peddler and odd-job worker at 
Bridgewater, were arrested at Brockton on 
May 5, formally charged with the murder 
later in the month, and remanded to jail 
at Dedham. An attempt to convict them of 
holding up a payroll truck in Bridgewater 
in December, 1919, failed in Sacco’s case by 
reason of a perfect alibi, but Vanzetti was 
found guilty in July in spite of his alibi, 
sentenced to serve from twelve to fifteen 
years in the State prison at Charlestown, 
and began serving the sentence in August. 

In September the two men were indicted 
by a Grand Jury for the South Braintree 
murders. The trial, which did not begin 
until May 31, 1921, was conducted by Judge 
Webster Thayer, the same Judge who had 
presided at the previous trials on the 
hold-up charge. More than five hundred 
talesmen were examined before a jury was 
obtained, and on circumstancial evidence 
both men were convicted. Allegations of 
partisanship, prejudice and improper con- 


duct during the trial on the part of Judge 
Thayer, and of serious errors in the ex- 
amination of the accused men and the ad- 
mission or rejection of evidence, led in the 
course of time to the presentation of seven 
motions for a new trial together with five 
supplementary motions, and two appeals to 
the State Supreme Court, all of which were 
heard and denied. On April 9 last Judge 
Thayer, before whom all of the motions 
for a new trial had come, sentenced Sacco 
and Vanzetti to death by electrocution in 
the week of July 10. 

On May 8 an appeal for clemency was 
presented by counsel for the accused to 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller, who up to that 
time had had no official connection with the 
case. Moved by the serious allegations 
against Judge Thayer, the charges of im- 
proper conduct of the original trial, the 
open accusation that Sacco and Vanzetti 
were being railroaded to the electric chair 
because they were anarchists or radicals 
and not because they had been found guilty 
of a crime, and by an imposing volume of 
protest and appeal from persons obviously 
untainted by radicalism of any kind, Gov- 
ernor Fuller on June 1 designated President 
A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard University, 
President Samuel W. Stratton of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Judge 
Robert Grant of the Massachusetts Probate 
Court to conduct an independent investiga- 
tion of the case. On June 29 a thirty-day 
respite was granted to the accused, both of 
whom had, in the meantime, been quietly 
transferred from the Dedham Jail to the 
State Prison at Charlestown. 

The report of the advisory committee, 
dated July 27, but not made public until 
Aug. 7, dealt at length with the three ques- 
tions which the committee was asked to 
consider: “1, In their opinion, was the trial 
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_ fairly conducted? 2. Was the subsequently 


discovered evidence such that in their opin- 
ion a new trial ought to have been granted? 


_ 38. Are they, or are they not, convinced be- 


yond reasonable doubt that Sacco and Van- 
zettl were guilty of the murder?” As to 
the first question, the committee found it- 


self “forced to conclude that the Judge 


[Thayer] was indiscreet in conversation 
with outsiders during the trial,” that “he 
ought not to have talked about the case off 
the bench, and doing so was a grave breach 
of official decorum.” The committee did 
not think, however, that such indiscretion 
affected the conduct of Judge Thayer at 
the trial, and they declared that they had 
“seen no evidence sufficient to make them 
believe that the trial was unfair.” 

In regard to the second question, the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that the evidence 
offered in support of the various motions 


‘for a new trial was not “so grave, material 
_and relevant as to afford a probability that 
- it would be a real factor with the jury in 


reaching a decision.” Concerning the ques- 
tion of guilt, the committee pointed out 
that “in the discussion of what should be 
done about Sacco and Vanzetti, popular at- 
tention has been largely diverted by the 
belief that they hold unpopular views on 
political and social questions.” The commit- 
tee assumed “that this has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question except so far 
as it may account for conduct that would 
otherwise be taken as evidence of con- 
sciousness of guilt. The fact that persons 
accused are or are not Socialists or radicals 
of any type neither increases nor lessens 
the probability of their having committed 
the crime, and should be left wholly out of 
account except so far as in this instance it 
may explain their conduct at and shortly 
after their arrest.” It was the conclusion 
of the committee that Sacco and Vanzetti 
were “guilty beyond reasonable doubt.” 


“GovERNOR FULLER’s DECISION 


Governor Fuller, who had himself given 
much time to the ease, talking with counsel, 
jurymen and others, and interviewing Sacco 
‘and Vanzetti in prison, rendered a decision 
on Aug. 4 commending the committee, en- 


_dorsing their report and declaring that as 


a result of his investigation he found “no 
sufficient justification for executive inter- 
vention.” Both the Governor’s decision and 
the committee report, on the other hand, 
were severely criticized by counsel for the 
defense, by a Defense Committee which for 
years had been active in behalf of the ac- 
cused men, and by many others who felt 
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that, even if Sacco and Vanzetti were 
guilty, the long and harrowing delay to 
which they had been subjected and the 
widespread belief that political opinion as 
well as crime were involved in the case, 
entitled them to clemency. The committee, 
in particular, was denounced for holding 
its meetings in secret, and for rejecting 
without any conclusive reason important 
new testimony upon which the defense had 
relied, and the treatment of which had 
afforded one of the main grounds for al- 
leging unfairness on the part of the Court. 


SYMPATHIZERS’ STRIKES 


The events of the next few days held the 


attention of the world. On Aug. 8 Judge 
Thayer, the same whom Governor Fuller’s 
committee had found guilty of “a grave 
breach of official decorum,” denied a mo- 
tion for a new trial, notwithstanding a 
dramatic appeal by counsel for the defense 
to withdraw in view of the charge of prej- 
udice, and to permit the Chief Justice to 
designate another Judge. Petitions for a 
writ of habeas corpus, stay of execution of 
sentence and writ of error were also denied 
by Judge George A. Sanderson of the 
State Supreme Judicial Court. 


vocation of the death sentence and for a 


stay of execution, which he had taken under 


advisement the previous day. Numerous 
strikes and demonstrations, 
the most part with no disorder, were held 
in New York and other cities, and extraor- 
dinary police forces were mobilized. An 
appeal to the full bench of the State Su- 
preme Judicial Court from Judge Sander- 
son’s decision, filed on Aug. 9, was held 
over until the 11th, while on the 10th Gov- 
ernor Fuller called a hurried meeting of 


- the Executive Council and conferred with — 


all but one of the former Attorney Gen- 
erals of the State who were living. In the 
course of the day applications for a writ 
of habeas corpus were denied by Associate 
Justice Holmes of the United States Su- 
preme Court and Judge George W. Ander- 
son of the United States Circuit Court. 

Shortly before midnight of Aug. 10, and 
less than an hour before the execution was 
to have taken place, Governor Fuller, upon 
the recommendation of his Attorney Gen- 
eral and with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council, granted a respite of twelve 
days, or until midnight of Aug. ppt 40) 
afford the courts an opportunity to com- 
plete the consideration of the proceedings 
now pending and render their decision 
thereon.” 


The next | 
day Judge Thayer denied motions for a re- ~ 


attended for — 
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THE DEATH OF GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


AJOR GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, 
Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands since 1921 and one of the most dis- 
tinguished American army officers and civil 
administrators, died at Boston on Aug. 7, 
following an operation. Born at Winches- 
ter, N. H., on Oct. 9, 1860, he became in 
1885, following his graduation from the 
Harvard Medical School the previous year, 
an army surgeon and continued to serve 
in that capacity until 1898, when he was 
chosen by Theodore Roosevelt, then As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, to command 
the “Rough Riders” in the war with Spain. 
Upon the surrender of Santiago he was 
made Military Governor of the city, eventu- 
ally becoming Military Governor of Cuba, 
a post which he held until 1902. 
Thereafter, until the outbreak of the 
World War, he held important military and 
civil posts, including that of Governor of 
the Moro Province in the Philippines and, 
from 1908 to 1910, commander of the East- 
ern Department in the United States. He 
played a large part in the creation of the 
General Staff of the army, of which he 
became the first chief, and was mainly 
responsible for the organization of civilian 
training camps and the development of the 
“Plattsburg idea” of training civilian offi- 
cers. The refusal of President Wilson to 
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give him command of the American forces 
in France, a refusal which stirred up a vio- 
lent political and personal controversy, was 
later explained by President Wilson as due 
in the first place to the opposition of Gen- 
eral Pershing, and, beyond that, to Wilson’s 
conclusion that General Wood was “appar- 
ently absolutely unable to submit his judg- 
ment to those who are superior in com- 
mand.” 

General Wood’s administration of the 
Philippine Islands, while frequently criti- 
cized with some asperity by those who sym- 
pathized with the Filipino demand for inde- 
pendence, was marked by a general main- 
tenance of good order, improved conditions 
in industry and trade, the spread of educa- 
tion and public works and a healthy devel- 
opment of insular finances. With the Phil- 
ippine Legislature, on the other hand, his 
relations were unhappy and from 1923 
onward very little constructive legislation 
was enacted. The Thompson report of 
Dec. 4, 1926, to President Coolidge held 
both parties responsible and recommended 
the substitution of civil advisers to the Goy- 
ernor General in place of advisers chosen 
from the United States army. General 
Wood was buried with full military honors 
on Aug. 9 in the Rough Riders’ section of 
the National Cemetery at Arlington. 


Mexican Government Frees Imprisoned 


Catholics 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN-AMERICAN HisTory, UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


Catholic churches of Mexico ended 

on July 31, and the victory of the 
Government appeared to be even more com- 
plete than was the case a year ago. In 
fact, the apparent triumph of the Govern- 
ment has seemingly made it magnanimous, 
a decree, signed by President Calles in mid- 
July, declaring that the Government had de- 
cided to free all Catholics accused of sedi- 
tion and rebellious acts. Twelve men, four 
married women and two young girls who 
were about to be deported to penal colonies 


Pie first year without services in the 


on Tres Marias Islands, the principal lead- 
ers of an alleged plot in Mexico City and 


the prisoners in penal camps who had been | 


implicated in the various Catholic move- 
ments of the past year, were accordingly 
liberated. The released Catholics are to be 
kept under surveillance and rearrested in 
case they continue their anti-Government 
activities. 

The Knights of Columbus at their annual 
convention held in Portland, Oregon, de- 
nounced the Government of Mexico on Aug. 
4 as “aiming to destroy economic values 
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and the social structure,” and charged it 


with having “already succeeded in corrupt- 
ing the schools, disrupting the family and 
rooting out religion from the hearts of mil- 


-jions of our fellow-beings.” 


_ service. 


~The Mexican. Presidential campaign, 
which will not terminate for nearly a year, 
continued during July to arouse much in- 
terest and speculation. Two of the three 
candidates at present in the field began 
campaigning early in July—General Obre- 
gon in Sonora and Mexico City and General 
Gomez in Puebla. President Calles has 
indicated that he proposes to remain neu- 
tral, and on July 19 it was reported that all 


authorities, Federal as well as local, had 


been ordered to give full guarantees to all 
voters and to all candidates that keep within 
the limits of the law. The Secretary of 
War on July 28 ruled that any military 
official in actual service who made any 
declaration in favor of any candidate for 
the Presidency would be dismissed from the 
General Serrano, the third candi- 
date, has outlined the following platform: 


separation of Church and State, freedom 


of the press, no retroactive application of 
the petroleum laws, welcome to foreign 


capital, a policy of friendship toward all 


Spanish-speaking countries and the estab- 
lishment of relations of sincere friendship, 
understanding and cooperation with the 


United States, protection of labor while 


safeguarding the rights of employers, and 


_the prevention of “pernicious foreign in- 


fluences, especially those of a subversive 
character,” in the Mexican labor movement. 

A loan of $2,000,000 to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment by the International Committee of 
Bankers on Mexico was announced by the 
Mexican Treasury on July 28. This sum was 
used to complete the interest payments of 
$9,611,901 on the Mexican foreign debt for 
the first six months of 1927. 

Outrages against American citizens were 
the subject of frequent representations 
from the United States Government to that 


of Mexico during July. The attempted 


assassination and serious wounding of Wil- 
liam E. Chapman, American Consul at 
Puerto, Mexico, was reported to the De- 
partment of State on July 18 by J. J. 
Sparks, British Vice Consul at the same 
port. In response to urgent representa- 
tions made by United States Chargé d’Af- 
faires Schoenfeld to the Mexican Foreign 
Office, the Mexican Government on July 19 
deplored the attack and issued orders for 
the apprehension of the guilty parties. The 
kidnapping of Russell Johnson, the Amer- 
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ican superintendent of a mine of the Amer- 


-ican Smelting and Refining Company, was 


made the subject of representations to the 
Mexican Foreign Office by Chargé Schoen- 
feld on July 20. Schoenfeld was advised 
that Federal troops had been sent to run 
down Johnson’s abductors. On July 27 it 
was reported that Johnson had been re- 
leased, and two men, charged with being 
implicated in the kidnapping, were executed 
at Parral on July 30. Robert Howell, an 
American resident of Los Mochis, Sinaloa, 
was murdered late in July. On July 27 a 
Chinese, charged with the murder, was 
killed while attempting to break jail. This 
case was also the subject of urgent repre- 
sentations. In answer to a third note re- 
garding the murder in June of Arthur 
Brewer, an Americar merchant at Guadala- 
jara, the Mexican Foreign Office on July 
20 advised that another message had been 
sent to the authorities at Guadalajara urg- — 
ing the app~ehension and punishment of 
the murderer or murderers of Brewer. 

Joseph De Courcy, The New York Times 
correspondent in Mexico City, was arrested’ 
and deported to Texas on Aug. 11. Though 
the Government refused an explanation, 
Mr. De Courcy learned indirectly that 
Colonel Tejada, Minister of the Interior, 
had become incensed at the publication 
by The Times of a Mexican circular calling 
for an official boycott of the United States, 
and that he had also resented the exposé by 
The Times of the theft of American State 
documents from the Embassy. 

Mexican affairs and recent Mexican- 
American relations were subjects which in- 
spired considerable discussion at the Fifth 
Pan-American Labor Congress which 
opened its sessions in Washington on July 
18. President Green of the American Fed- 


. eration of Labor placed his organization on 


record as being “unalterably opposed to the 
interference of our Government or any 
other Government in the political and do- 
mestic affairs of any other nation on the 
American Continent.” He also declared 
that his organization’s opposition to the 
prospective use of arms against Mexico by 
the United States in connection with the 
controversy over the petroleum law had “re- 
sulted in helping, at least, to maintain 
friendly relations between our Government 
and the Republic of Mexico.” Luis Morones, 
the Mexican Minister of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, Vice Presidentsof the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor, and 
President of the Mexican Federation of 
Labor, indirectly answered recent charges 
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that Mexico was “red”? when he denied that 


any country affiliated with the Pan-Ameri- . 


can Federation found inspiration in Russian 
quarters. The report of the Executive 
Council summarized efforts since June, 
1925, of the council and officers of the fed- 
eration, headed by President Green, to pre- 
vent military*intervention in Mexico and a 
lifting of the embargo on arms, “thus mak- 
ing a civil war in Mexico possible.” It “in- 
dignantly” denied that the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor was Communistic, and at the 


EVENTS IN 


FTER the seizure in June of American- 

owned mines by the Nicaraguan rebel 
General Sandino and the appeal of the 
owners to the American Legation, serious 
friction developed in July between Ameri- 
can naval forces in Nicaragua and rebels 
under Sandino, who were unwilling to 
accept the Stimson terms of peace. On 
July 12 Major Hatfield of the United States 
Marine Corps notified General Sandino that 
in case he did not lay down his arms at 
El Ocotal, a small town about 110 miles 
north of Managua, by 8 o’clock of the morn- 
ing of July 14 he would be attacked by 
joint Nicaraguan and American forces. 
General Sandino refused to accede to Major 
Hatfield’s ultimatum and defied the latter 
to attack him, saying that he wanted “a 
free country or death.” On July 16 Major 
Hatfield’s detachment of 39 marines and 
a detachment of 48 of the Nicaraguan con- 
stabulary at El Ocotal were attacked by 
Sandino’s forces, numbering 400 men. In 
the sixteen-hour battle that followed San- 
dino was repulsed and suffered a loss of 
over 300 killed and many wounded. Amer- 
ican casualties were one marine killed and 
one wounded. Two-thirds of the rebel losses 
were inflicted by bombing and machine- 
gun attacks made by five United States 
airplanes despatched from Managua. On 
July 26 a skirmish occurred about twenty 
miles from El Ocotal between Sandino’s 
forces and United States marines and Nic- 
araguan constabulary. One marine and 
several of the constabulary were wounded. 
The following day a United States plane 
made a machine gun and bombing attack 
on Sandino’s force, kiliing six and wounding 
thirty others. 

The conflict was the inspiration for a 
vigorous renewal of unfavorable criticism 
of the Nicaraguan policy of the United 
States Government. On July 15 President 
Green of the American Federation of Labor, 
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closing session of the Labor Congress on 
July 23, the Mexican Federation of Labor 
was commended for its resistance to the 
“overt and insidious activities of the Com- 
munist propagandists.” Another resolution 
states that “the relations between the 
American and Mexican Federations of 
Labor have been such as to promote the 
welfare of the masses of the people of both 
countries and such as to exert a powerful 
influence upon the governmental and diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries.” 


NICARAGUA 


notified Secretary of State Kellogg that 
delegates of the Nicaraguan Federation of 
Labor to the Fifth Pan-American Labor 
Congress had telegraphed that American 
marines in Nicaragua were threatening to 
attack Nicaraguan forces and added that 
the officers and members of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor were ‘deeply con- 
cerned because of the exceedingly disturbed 
conditions which existed in Nicaragua.. 
Three days later Salamon de la Selva, Nica- 
raguan delegate to the Labor Congress, de-- 
clared at the opening’ meeting that the 
“war is on” and that unless the marines 
left Nicaragua they would “have to destroy 
the entire population.” <A resolution of pro- 
test against the “presence and activities” 
of American marines in Nicaragua, and 
against “any interference on the part of the. 
United States Government in the affairs of 
the Nicaraguan people,” was offered by the 
Nicaraguan delegates, De la Selva and 
Saenz, but failed of adoption in the resolu- 
tions committee. However, on July 21 the 
Congress by a rising vote unanimously ap- ~ 
proved a resolution that “the people of Nic- 
aragua have been the unfortunate victims 
of a foreign intervention which has caused 
not only internal suffering but internal dif- 
ficulties’; petitioned the United States Gov- 
ernment to effect an “immediate with- 
drawal of United States forces on land, 
sea and air” from Nicaragua, and deplored 
the recent “tragic events . . . said to have 
occurred on account of the intervention de- 
creed against that free country.” A second 
resolution denounced arrangements alleged 
to have been agreed to with President Diaz 
of Nicaragua under which, it was charged, 
New York bankers would secure complete 
control of Nicaragua’s finances. Aside from 
the action of the Labor Congress many 
other criticisms of the United States’ Nica- 
raguan policy—some of them extremely 
bitter—were voiced in Nicaragua, the 
United States and Europe. In a letter to 


the political parties of Nicaragua.” 


tion of Labor on July 18 Secretary of State 


_ Kellogg reviewed events leading up to the 


El Ocotal incident and characterized San- 


-dino’s forces as “nothing more than common 
- outlaws” who “do not have the support or 


approval of any of the leaders of either of 
The 
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same day General Moncada, former Liberal 
Generalissimo in Nicaragua, placed full re- 
sponsibility for the engagement upon San- 
dino, who, he said, “preferred to gather — 
together a band of bandits and-assassins” 
and create disorder rather than to “lay 
down his arms and return to peaceful pur- 
suits.” 


. 


Government Finances in South America 
By HARRY T. COLLINGS 


PROFESSOR OF COMMERCE, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


year in the South American republics 
have been connected with the balanc- 


a (J ear in the 80 problems of the past 


ing of national budgets. Government ex- 


- penses have risen and many sources of 


S ditures. 
- come and outgo in national treasuries may 
be ascribed the political unrest in Argen- 


national income have yielded decreased 
revenues, thus failing to meet these expen- 
To the widening gap between in. 


tina and Brazil, the forced resignation of 
two Presidents in Chile, and the growing 
dissatisfaction with taxation laws in these 
and neighboring republics. Financial mis- 
sions have been drafted to solve the di- 
lemma, income taxes and other means of in- 
creasing’ national revenue have been sought, 


a but the balancing of national budgets still 


remains the problem of the hour. So vital 
is the question to the relations between the 
United States and Latin America that the 
Department of Commerce is issuing a series 
of bulletins with the purpose of presenting 
in brief form the statistical side of the 
public finances of the twenty Latin-Ameri- 
can republics; the first of these, dealing 
with the finances of Argentina, Uruguay, 


a Paraguay and Brazil, appeared in August. 


Since our investments in South America 
total nearly $2,000,0000,000, domestic fi- 
nances of these countries vitally concern us. 

The Constitution of Argentina requires 


‘that the Chief Executive submit to Congress 


each July the Administration estimates and 
proposals pertaining to national revenues 
and expenditures for the following fiscal 
year. Accordingly, President de Alvear pre- 
sented in July his preliminary estimates for 
the budget of 1928. This document as read 
to the lower house (Chamber of Deputies) 


showed that the Government’s income dur- 
ing 1926 was 610,417,000 paper pesos (a 
peso is approximately $0.42), and its ex- 
penditures 609,617,000. The surplus of 800,-. 
000 pesos is subject to reduction by Con- 
gressional authorization to cover expendi- 
tures of 1926, still outstanding. Recent 
years have witnessed an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of deficits, due primarily 
to the failure to develop new sources of 
revenue to keep pace with expanding ex- 
penditures. Discussion of the Argentine 
budget, as of other budgets, is frequently — 
affected by political rather than economic — 
considerations, and the Legislature com- 
monly authorizes expenditures in excess of 
revenues anticipated by the Government. 
However, President de Alvear is endeavor- 
ing to alter this condition. Argentina heads 
the list of South American countries with 
an estimated per capita wealth in 1926 of 
$1,442, while the per capita debt is $93.90 
(1926), the highest in South America ex- 
cept in Uruguay, where it is $127.50. 

The financial history of Brazil shows an 
almost uninterrupted series of deficits. 
Budget figures for the thirty-six years of 
the Republican régime show a credit bal- 
ance for only nine years. However, deficits 
for the last five years have been greatly 
reduced (from approximately $53,500,000 in 
1922 to $3,900,000 in 1926). President 
Washington Luis is exerting every effort to 
balance the budget for 1928, in which the 
estimated expenditures total 114,573 gold 
contos (approximately $62,556,858), and 
1,421,937 paper contos (approximatel: 
$170,632,440) ; receipts do not meet expendi- 
tures, so that a deficit of 30,000 gold contos 
appears. The budget message states that 


. tax on nitrate. 
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UNCLE SAM AS SEEN BY LATIN AMERICA 
—Critica, Buenos Aires 


the Minister of Finance expects to wipe out 
the latter by new sources of revenue and 
more efficient collection of existing taxes. 
As is usually the case in new and sparsely 
settled countries, tax collection is sporadic. 
Tax statistics for the various States of 
Brazil show that during 1925 and 1926 the 
per capita amounts collected under the new 
income tax were five times as high in the 
Federal District as in the Sao Paulo area, 
the chief commercial section of the republic. 
Part of this difference is certainly due to 
better collection methods in the Federal 
District, although the attraction of wealth 
and industries to the capital of the country 
makes the taxable incomes there much 
greater proportionately than in the other 
States. 

Distressing conditions have prevailed in 
the Chilean Treasury since 1920, chiefly due 
to curtailment of revenue from the export 
For some years previous 
to the World War, and especially during 
that conflict, the export tax on this product 
netted the National Treasury more than 


half of the funds necessary to meet Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

Starting 1926 with an aecumulated deficit 
of 144,600,000 pesos (a peso is approxi- 
mately 12 cents) the original draft of the 
budget for that year increased this deficit to 
445,340,000 pesos. Radical revision was 
necessary, and 100,000,000 pesos were elim- 
inated from the proposed expenditures. 
Reorganization of the civil service with 
smaller personnel and reduced _ salaries 
savel an additional 60,000,000 pesos; but 
the Government receipts and expenditures 
still did not balance, and the present year 
began with an accumulated deficit of over 
200,000,000 pesos. In the budget for the 
present year an attempt was made to follow 
the terms of the Organic Budget law which 
went into effect last year, and the result 
was an unbalanced budget for 1927. After 
a long controversy between the Chief Exec- 
utive and Congress as to the legality of 
their respective procedures, a _ balanced 
budget was obtained. This has been re- 
vised by the present Ibanez Government so 
that a surplus of 20,787,518 pesos now ap- 
pears on paper. Should the present régime 
succeed in adhering to these figures, Chile, 
for the first time in many years, will close 
a fiscal year without adding to its deficit. 

Newspapers of South America have de- 
voted much space to comments on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case, varying from approval of the 
sentence as fair to condemnation of the 
procedure as “class justice” and “legal as- 
sassination.” The protests were most nu- 
merous where labor organizations are 
strongest and radicalism most active, viz.: 
in Argentina and Uruguay. A general pro- 
test strike of factory and shop workers, 
dock laborers, chauffeurs and others took 
place on Aug. 5 in Buenos Aires, Rosario 
and other large Argentine centres, and on 
Aug. 10 in Montevideo, Uruguay.. Demon- 
strations of disapproval also took place in 
Brazil, Paraguay and Ecuador. American 
Embassy buildings and consulates were 
guarded by police after the statue of George 
Washington in Buenos Aires was bombed 
on July 22. However, there was no official 
action with the exception of a protest “in 
the name of the City of Rio de Janeiro and 


American culture and civilization against - 


the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti” unani- 
mously adopted by the Municipal Council. 
The longest distance ever attained in 
radio telephoning—a stretch of 7,500 miles— 
was achieved on Aug. 8, when wireless tele- 
phone connection was successfully inaugu- 
rated between Berlin and Buenos Aires. © 
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OTHER EVENTS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


| OU Gees eke on Aug. 12. stated 
that 80,000 descendants of the ancient 
Inca Indians were on the warpath in the 
Departments of Potosi, Cochabamba and 
Sucre, slaying whites, burning farmhouses 
and endeavoring to destroy every vestige 
of the white man’s civilization. When this 
article went to press the Government was 
endeavoring to quell the insurrection. 


RAZIL—In his message to Congress in 

July President Washington Luis 
brought out some interesting comparisons 
in reviewing the progress of the Republic 
since its inception in 1889. Population has 
more than doubled; railroad lines have 
increased from a few kilometers to more 
than 30,000; telegraph lines have quad- 
rupled their mileage and agricultural pro- 
duction and export trade have increased 
fifteen fold. 

A law for the suppression of communism 
in Brazil was approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies on July 29 by a vote of 118 to 18. 
Sponsors of the new law maintained that 
the Third International had spent thou- 
sands of dollars on communistic propaganda 
in Brazil. 


YHILE—Colonel Carlos Ibanez was in- 
augurated as President of Chile on 
July 21, having been elected to this office 
in the general elections held last May. Har- 
mony between the Chief Executive and 
Congress now seems assured. Lack of it 
has forced the resignation of two Presi- 
dents since 1924 and blocked legislation. 
During July and August Congress worked 
rapidly. Loans have been authorized and 
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new laws passed governing petroleum pro- 
duction and restricting insurance to Chilean 
companies having at least two-thirds of 
their shares held within the country. 


pele oes Leguia in his opening 
address to the Peruvian Congress stated 
that the existing emergency tariff features 
will be retained in the proposed new tariff 
pill, since they have benefited both ex- 
change and home industries. Final fig- 
ures, presented by the President, on Peru- 
vian foreign trade in 1926 showed the 
usual favorable balance. Much space in 
the message was given over to a reply to 
Chile’s recent pronouncement on the Tacna- 
Arica situation. Five days before Congress 
convened the Peruvian Cabinet resigned, 
but President Leguia refused to accept the 
resignations, saying he was satisfied with 
the work of the Ministry. 


Nee NE ee closing the session of 
Congress July 17, President Gomez of 
Venezuela paid high tribute to the accom- 
plishment of the legislative bodies. During 
the session they approved a budget for the 
coming year, enacted'a new tariff law and 
placed on the statute books several acts 
looking toward the advancement of agri- 
culture in Venezuela. 

The new tariff law, promulgated on July 
20, contains few radical changes and is 
intended for increase of revenue rather 
than for greater protection. General trade 
depression still continues throughout the 
country and considerable apprehension is 
felt for the next coffee crop, which is re- 
ported damaged by the floods. 


British Princes and Premier Visit Canada 
By RALSTON HAYDEN 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN ; 
CURRENT HISTORY ASSOCIATE 


ing the month in the British Empire 

has been the visit to Canada of the 
Prince of Wales, Prince George and Prime 
Minister Stanley Baldwin. The presence of 
the King’s eldest and youngest sons and the 
British Premier in the Dominion and the 
warmth and pageantry of their reception 


(): more than passing significance dur- 


were striking expressicns of the ties of 
sentiment which unite the British peoples. 

Welcomed at historic Quebec on July 30 
by Canadians of both British and French 
ancestry, the party proceeded to Montreal 
and Ottawa, where the most important ad- 
dresses of the journey ‘were made. The 
speech of the Prince of Wales at the State 
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banquet in the Parliament building brought 
home to Canadians, and to the world, the 
enhanced importance of the Crown in the 
new imperial structure. After giving his 
conception of the Empire as an association 
of autonomous communities all loyal to the 
Crown, he declared that “the Crown stands 
above all distinctions of country, race or 
party and serves to mark the unity in 
which all such differences are transcended.” 

In his address upon the same occasion 
Prime Minister Baldwin, discussing the con- 
stitutional relations which were the subject 
of the Balfour report, said: 

This formula [of inter-imperial relations] 
is founded on two principles—the essential 
equality of status of all of the self-govern- 
ing parts of the British Empire and of the 
unity of the whole Empire under the Crown. 

We are a practical people, and granted 
that our status is clear, what we all want 
to Know is how best we can carry on the 


everyday work of running not only our own 
countries, but the British Empire. The view 


of the Imperial Conference was that no part 
of the Empire should henceforward act in 
external atfairs which are likely to affect 
the Commonwealth without counting first 
what effect its own action might have on 
other parts of the Empire and without giv- 
ing those other parts a chance to express 
their views. * * * I confess that I look on 
this consultive method of conducting exter- 
nal relations with more than individual in- 
terest as one of the most interesting and 
hopeful experiments in that great laboratory 
of political experiments, the British Empire. 


On Aug. 8 the Prince of Wales dedicated 
the Memorial Chamber in Ottawa to 60,000 
Canadian war dead. Four days later the 
two Princes and the Prime Minister joined 
with Vice President Charles G. Dawes, Sec- 
retary of State Frank B. Kellogg, Governor 
Smith of New York and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King of Canada in dedicating the 
new international bridge between Buffalo 
and Fort Erie. The party then left to 
visit the West. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


(aPPet BRITAIN—Parliament having 
ended the session on July 29, the 
month was a quiet one politically in Great 
Britain. The Trade Disputes Bill, which 
finally passed both Houses, continued to be 
denounced by representatives of the trade 
unions and of the Labor Party. Ernest 
Bevin, General Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, announced 
officially that the union would make 
no amendment to its rules nor accommodate 
itself to the provisions of the act in any 
way. The union would con- 
tinue its policy of amalgama- 
tion and grouping in violation 
of the law and, if a crisis 
came, it would face all the 
legal consequences. This state- 
ment, and others of like tenor, 
were taken to indicate that the 
unions would carry their fight 
against the bill into the indus- 
trial arena and the courts. 
Speaking at a Lord Mayor’s 
banquet at the Mansion House 
on July 12, Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer Winston Churchill 
drew an encouraging picture 
of Great Britain’s financial 
and business situation. Mr. 
Churchill expressed satisfac- 
tion that the country should 
have come through the troubles 
of the past three years with- 
out any reimposition of the 


taxes which had been taken off, without any 


burdening of the necessaries of public con- 


sumption, without any impairment of the 
British exchange and with a very large 
sinking fund. ‘All industries of the coun- 
try are at work,” the Chancellor declared. 
“Although unemployment continues at the 
grievous figure of about a million, we must 
not forget that in three years 750,000 more 
people have come into employment through 
the growth of the population and other 
causes, and that there are actually 900,000 


more people working tonight than there 
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Winston Churchill (Chancellor of the Exchequer): ‘‘Dash 
it! There’s that man again!” 


—John Bull, London 
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were three years ago.” Trade had improved 
and the financial position was stable, Mr. 
Churchill concluded. 

Other events worthy of mention were the 


- death on July 24 of Brig. Gen. R. E. H. 


Dyer of Amritsar fame; a week of “air 
war’ over London which was declared to 
have shown the aerial defences of the me- 
tropolis to be inadequate; the release from 
prison of Horatio Bottomly, former mem- 
ber of Parliament and newspaper editor, 
and the conference of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion at which. Communist principles and 
methods were denounced and repudiated. 


RELAND—On Aug. 4 the Dail Eireann 

passed two Government bills intended 
to deal with the situation growing out of 
the assassination of Kevin O’Higgins, Vice 
President of the Free State, and with the 
political attacks of Eamon de Valera and 
his followers upon the integrity of the na- 
tion. The Public Safety bill greatly in- 
creases the power of the Government in 
dealing with attempts against the safety of 
the State or the lives of officials, and sus- 
pends the constitutional rights of free 
assembly and free speech. The electoral 
amendment compels ail candidates for Par- 
liament to pledge themselves beforehand to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Crown 
in case they are elected. The measure was 
designed te block possible attempts of the 
Republican members of the Dail to seek 
vindication for their refusal to take the oath 
and thus qualify for their seats by running 
again in their respective constituencies. 
However, on Aug. 10, the forty-five Re- 
publican Deputies announced that they 
would take the oath and their seats, which 
they proceeded to do on Aug. 11. This was 
more or less of a political bombshell, as it 
put the Cosgrave Government 
minority. On Aug. 12, moreover, Thomas 
Johnson, leader of the Labor Party, gave 
notice that a vote of no confidence would 
be moved on the 16th. When ‘this article 
went to press, a Labor Cabinet was pre- 
dicted as a probable result. 


eben an exchange of diplomatic 
notes made public on July 16, Canada 
declined to accept the invitation of the 
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United States to join with this nation in 
concluding a convention providing for the 
immediate development of the St. Law- 
rence waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic Ocean. Canada, in effect, de- 
clared that it could not determine its pol- 
icy until its Government had received the 
report of the national advisory committee 
appointed to study the economic aspects 
of the proposed waterway. This report, 
in turn, cannot be finally prepared until 
the joint engineering boar] has rendered 
its opinion upon the construction problems 
involved. 

The Bureau of Statistics announced on 
Aug. 8 that the population of Canada is 
now 9,389,300. 


USTRALIA—Prime Minister Bruce an- 

nounced on July 8 the proposed ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the constitutional powers of the 
Commonwealth, review the working of the 
Federal Constitution and make recommen- 
dations for its revision. The commission, 
Mr. Bruce stated, will particularly examine 
into the constitutional aspects of the fol- 
lowing matters: Aviation, company law, 
health, industrial powers, judicial powers, 
navigation law, taxation, trade and com- 
merce, the Interstate Commission and the 
admission of new States. Proposed amend- 
ments are first to be submitted to the 
Commonwealth Parliament and subsequent- 
ly to a popular referendum. 


ees renewal of rioting between 
Mohammedans and Hindus in the Pun- 
jab resulted in the death of more than 
twenty persons and the injury of many 
others. The antipathy between the two 
communities was also reflected in the leg- 
islature of the Province when both parties 
made evident their distrust of the Indiani- 
zation of the public services if Indianization 
meant the employment of officials of the 
opposite faith. On Aug. 5 it was reported 
that thirteen persons had been killed and 
thirty wounded in a serious communal riot 
250 miles northwest of Calcutta. The 
trouble was caused by Mohammedan ob- 
struction of a Hindu procession. 
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France Adopts Bill for Electoral Refcan 


By CARL BECKER ‘ 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY ; 
CURRENT HIsToRY ASSOCIATE 


journed for the Summer holidays, the 


Or’ July 13, when the Legislature ad- 
Poincaré Ministry of National Union 


appeared to be as firmly entrenched in 


power as at any time since its formation 
last July. During the past month the Pre- 
mier succeeded, in the face of considerable 
opposition, in carrying through the Cham- 
ber bills for the reorganizing of the army, 
the revision of the civil list and electoral 
reform. The army bill (voted July 11) 
provided for a reduction of the term of 
service to from eighteen months to one 
year. The civil list bill, of slight impor- 
tance in itself, was the measure which gave 
the Premier most difficulty. All agreed 
that the Government employes should re- 
ceive more pay on account of the rise of 
prices; but the Left groups insisted that 
the increase should be made retroactive 
from August last, while the Premier in- 
sisted that, however desirable this might 
be in principle, the funds at the disposal 
of the Government did not permit it. De- 
feated in the commission, the Premier 
threatened to make the issue one of confi- 
dence, whereupon the Radical-Socialists 
rallied to the support of the Ministry and 
the law was passed July 11 by a vote of 
347 to 200. 

The measure of chief importance during 
the past month was the adoption of the 
Government bill for electoral reform (voted 
by the Chamber July 11, by the Senate July 
13). The new law provides: (1) That the 
country shall be divided into 612 election 
districts, one member of the Chamber of 
Deputies being elected to represent each 
district; (2) that on the preliminary ballot 
a candidate, to be elected, must receive an 
absolute majority of all the votes cast and 
a number of votes equal to at least one- 
fourth of the number of voters inscribed 
on the district list. On the supplementary 
ballot, if one is necessary, a nominal major- 
ity is sufficient for election. The new law 
thus abolishes the system of election by 
general ticket in each Département, to- 
gether with the system of proportional rep- 
resentation which was engrafted upon it, 
and establishes the system of single ais. 
tricts for each representative. 
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Thus once again France has abandoned 
the scrutin de liste for the scrutin d’arron- 
dissement. Those who are familiar with 
the history of the Third Republic will not 


be greatly surprised, for the change from’ 


one system to the other has occurred sev- 
eral times. [Scrutin de liste, 1870-1875; 
scerutin darrondissement, 1875-1885; scrutin 
de liste, 1885-1889; scrutin d’arrondisse- 
ment, 1889-1919; scrutin de liste, 1919- 
1928; scrutin darrondissement, 1928—.] 
In this seeming madness there has been 
a certain amount of method. Since 1870 


France has been one of the most conserva- | 
tive countries of Europe, yet it is a coun-_ 
try with a strong revolutionary tradition | 


and at the same time with a royalist tradi- 


tion, strong in the early days, less strong — 


in recent years. The Third Republic was 


established by the middle groups against 
and generally speaking the 


the extremes; 
country has since been governed by the 


middle groups, veering a little to the Right 


or to the Left as occasion might seem to 
indicate. 
tion (scrutin darrondissement) is regarded 
as the more democratic system, since it 
brings the representative into closer control 
of the constituency, tends to break up large 
parties into small groups, to weaken the 
Administration and so to diminish the dan- 


ger of concentration of power and the — 


always possible coup d'état. The general 
ticket system (scrutin de liste) favors the 
combination of groups, the formation of 
cartels and blocs, strengthens the Govern- 
ment and lends itself to the consideration 
of large national questions. The general 
ticket system is thus regarded as the better 
one from the point of view of national 
interests, but the less safe one from the 
point of view of maintaining the republic. 

It cannot be said that the republic is 
in any serious danger at the present time, 
perhaps; but the adoption of the scrutin 
darrondissement is probably a reflection 
of the disillusionment that followed the 
high emotional tension of the war. Many 
European countries have submitted to dic- 
tators. The present Ministry asked for and 
was temporarily given extraordinary pow- 
ers. Above all, the scrutin de liste, during 
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the last eight years, has facilitated the 
building up of two main groups, the Left 
cartel and the Nationalist bloc,.each of 
which aims to carry the Government in a 
direction which the other regards as men- 
acing, either to stable government or to 
democratic principles. For a year the 
Ministry of National Union, formed for the 
specific purpose of settling the financial 
question, has been based upon a supposed 
union of all parties; but its chief problem 
in political tactics has arisen from the dif- 
ficulty of keeping these two hostile groups 
in line. Many have therefore favored a 
return to the scrutin d’arrondissement in 
the expectation that it would tend to dis- 
solve the cartels and blocs, and simplify the 
problem of maintaining a government rest- 
ing upon no party but upon a shifting and 
manageable alliance of those who repre- 
sented the safe and moderate sentiment of 
the nation. Nevertheless, the chief support 
of the measure came precisely from the 
Left cartel of Radical-Socialists and Social- 
ists. Undoubtedly these parties hope to 
profit from the measure; and they have 
supported it in the expectation that it will 
bring the representatives closer to their 
constituencies and prevent what seems to 
them no less than a scandalous anomaly— 
the maintenance of a Government which 
cannot exist without their support, but 
which manages somehow to solve 
the crucial question of finance by 


their principles and_ traditions. 
Whether the new electoral law will 
effect a dissolution of the Left 
cartel or consolidate its power re- 
mains to be seen. 

On July 22 a formal luncheon 
was given in honor of Premier 
Poincaré and as a recognition of 
what he has accomplished since 
his Government was formed one 
year ago. During that year the 
frane has been raised from 49 to 
the dollar to 25 to the dollar. The 
Treasury has reduced its borrow- 
ings from the Bank of France by 
nearly eleven billions and the cir- 
culation of notes by more than two 
billions. The floating internal 
debt has been consolidated in such 
a fashion as to relieve the Govern- 
ment of immediate difficulties. For- 
eign creditors, notably the United 
States, Great Britain, Switzerland 
and Holland, have been paid on ac- 
count some six billions. The Bank 
has acquired a fund of more than 


Briand (watching Poincaré): 
palm leaf and pow he is chopping down the whole tree.” 
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twenty-three billions in foreign exchange 
and something over two billions in gold and 
silver. The cost of administration has been 
reduced about 20 per cent. This represents 
the achievement of the Poincaré Ministry 
within the year. There are many who 
wonder why the Premier does not now pro- 
ceed to a legal stabilization of the franc. 
Two members of the Government, M. Tar- 
dieu and M. Bokanowski, are said to be in 
favor of immediate stabilization at 126% 
francs to the pound, and important banking 
and business interests have expressed them- 
selves as favorable to the proposal. 
Meantime, in a speech at Orchies, July 
24, the Premier announced that the work 
of the Ministry of National Union had 
only just begun and that he would fight 
to prolong that Ministry against both Right 
and Left. What maintains the Ministry 
against these opposing groups is the im- 
mense prestige it has acquired by its suc- 
cess in the realm of finance. As long as 
there is, or seems to be, a “financial prob- 
lem,” no party is likely to assume the 
responsibility of overthrowing a Premier 
who alone seems to know how to deal with 
it successfully. Legal stabilization would 
apparently dispose of that problem. Pre- 
mier Poincaré- is undoubtedly aware that 
the best way of fighting to maintain the 
Ministry of National Union against both 


THE WOOD-CUTTER AS GARDENER 


“He was to pluck a 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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‘Right and Left is to delay stabilization and 


thus postpone the time when it can be said 
that the task for which the Ministry was 
formed has been completed. 


EVENTS IN BELGIUM 


HE recall of Marquis Negrotto, Italian 
Ambassador to Brussels, by the Italian 
Government on June 21 as a protest against 
the extreme anti-Fascist attitude of Emile 
Vandervelde, Foreign Minister, was a fer- 
tile source of discussion during the month. 
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The rift between Mussolini and Vandervelde 
is a personal one of long standing, accord- 
ing to the latter’s statement to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. M. Vandervelde’s attitude 
received the full support of the Chamber. 


Another ‘diplomatic incident” during the 


month was an interchange of notes between 


Belgium and Germany as a result of Bel-~ 


gian official criticism of the management 
of the German Reichswehr. The German 
reply was evidently satisfactory, as the 
matter was dropped without comment after 
a few days. 


The Vienna Riots and Austria’s Problem 
By HARRY J. CARMAN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


HE usually peaceful, pleasure-loving 
city of Vienna was rocked to its 
foundations during the second week 
in July by riots which, for a time, threat- 
ened to engulf the Austrian Republic in 
civil war. For three days the city was in 
a state of chaos. Scores were killed in 
street clashes, hundreds were wounded, 
police quarters were wrecked, the Ministry 
of Justice Building was burned and valu- 
able records destroyed, and business was 
completely paralyzed by a general strike. 
Property damage alone amounted to ap- 
proximately $35,000,000. 

The immediate cause of the outbreak was 
the acquittal, on July 14, of three Austrian 
Fascists who had been accused of the mur- 
der of two Socialists—a war cripple and 
his young son—in a fight in the Burgenland 
last February. Throughout Austria the 
opinion prevailed that the accused were 
guilty and the verdict, therefore, was 
greeted by a storm of protest which quickly 
took the form of a frenzied demonstration 
before the Ministry of Justice. The adverse 
court verdict, however, merely set fire to 
the deep-seated unrest of the Austrian 
masses—an unrest that has been growing 
with extraordinary rapidity during the last 
nine years and which is to be accounted 
for by three basic factors. 

In the first place, Austria. with her 
6,500,000 people is severely handicapped 
economically. Politically and culturally the 
old empire of the Habsburgs was a hodge- 
podge of divergent national groups held to- 
gether in part by the force of tradition but 


mainly by cohesive economic factors. Tariff 


barriers did not exist within the boundaries 


of the empire any more than they do within 


the United States today. Austria proper 
drew grain from Hungary, coal and iron 


from what is now Czechoslovakia, sending | 


them in return manufactured goods. With 


the disruption of the Dual Monarchy ail 


was changed. Austria, reduced to one- 
eighth of its former area and population, is 
now hemmed in on three sides by unfriendly 


countries across whose borders it is obliged. 


to import many of its raw materials, and 


has to face practically prohibitive tariffs 


for its exports. The result has been partial 
industrial paralysis, unemployment, and 
financial sickness, alleviated somewhat by 


the efforts of the League of Nations. — 


Secondly, Austria, like many of her Western 
neighbors, is torn between the forces of 
progressivism and reaction. No other 
country in the world boasts as strong a 


Socialist Party in proportion to its popula- 


tien. In the general elections held last 
April the Socialists polled in the entire 
country 1,536,000 votes, nearly 43 per cent. 
of the total national vote and an increase 
of 225,000 as compared with 1923. The 
Communists polled a total of only 70,000 
votes, a loss of 20,000 since 1923, and they 
have no seats in Parliament. The first 
press reports erroneously attributed the 
riots in Vienna to the Communists, but 
nothing could have been further from the 
truth. In the City of Vienna, with a popu- 
lation comprising more than a third of the 
total population of the Republic, the Social- 
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ists polled 694,000 votes, more than 62 per 
cent. of the entire city vote. The Viennese 
_ Municipal Government is controlled by them 
and under their régime many reforms have 
been consummated. During the last five 
_ years, for example, they have built 25,000 
homes for workingmen; Vienna’s child wel- 
fare work is unequaled anywhere in 
Europe, infant mortality having been re- 
duced from 16 per cent. before the war to 
8 per cent. Tuberculosis, so prevalent 
under the Habsburg régime, has also de- 
creased notably. Most significant of all, 
the Socialist Administration has completely 
reorganized the taxation system, so that to- 
day 791 capitalists are paying annually a 
combined tax equivalent to the total con- 
tributed by the other 490,000 tax-paying 
citizens. 

Naturally, such legislation, burdensome 
to capital, arouses the ire of the bour- 
The Austrian Government in 
power as a result of the last general elec- 
tion is a coalition of bourgeois parties, 
Christian-Socialists and Pan-Germans, with 
Mer. Seipel (Christian-Socialist) as Chan- 
cellor. In Parliament the Government has 
a majority of twenty-three seats over the 
_ Socialist opposition, primarily because of 
bourgeois strength in the country prov- 
inces of the republic. The Government’s 
program, which favors bourgeois interests, 
has been repeatedly thwarted by the So- 
cialists who, by clever manoeuvring, have 
succeeded in keeping practically every im- 
portant bill blocked in committee. Mean- 
while, they have repeatedly demanded that 
the Government resign office. Chagrined 
by the Socialist opposition, many of the 
bourgeois leaders have turned to Fascism 
as a possible way out of their difficulty. 
Throughout the country Fascist militaristic 
organizations, such as the Helmswehr, have 
accordingly been organized. The Socialists 
allege that Fascist terrorists and the old 
imperial bureaucracy, which is still firmly 
entrenched in the Austrian judiciary, are 
working hand in hand. The acquittal which 
precipitated the recent riots, they assert, 
was only one of a long series of cases 
where guilty Fascist terrorists were white- 
washed by a reactionary judiciary. Whether 
such an alliance exists or not, it is cer- 
tainly true that the Socialists firmly be- 
lieve that it does, and on every hand they 
- have sought to expose it. The Schutzbund, 
the Austrian Republican Defense League, 
was organized by the Socialists to defend 
the republic against the activities of the 
Fascist Helmswehr and other reactionary 
groups, and skirmishes, physical and other- 
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wise, between the two groups have occurred 
with increasing frequency during the last 
few years. 

While the Seipel Government weathered 
the recent storm and the Socialists appar- 
ently suffered a temporary setback, the in- 
ternational repercussions caused by the 
riots have made all parties in Austria real- 
ize that the salvation of the Republic lies 
in domestic tranquillity. Moreover, those 
who are sincerely interested in maintaining 
peace in Hurope are more impressed than 
ever before with the fact that something 
must be done to relieve Austria econom- 
ically. Thus far two worthwhile proposals, 
both of which antedate the recent disturb- 
ances, have been made, namely, the crea- 
tion of a federation of free States in the 
Balkans and the union of Austria and Ger- 
many. 

The Balkan federation scheme, which was 
warmly advocated by the progressive ele- 
ments of Southeastern Europe and other 
parts of the world when the old Habsburg 
State fell to pieces, was defeated by ardent 
Balkan nationalists and by those Allied 
statesmen who had in mind the creation of 
the Little Entente for the sake of main- 
taining French balance of power in Eu- 
rope. Such a federation would have given 
Austria the foodstuffs necessary for its ex- 
istence and the markets required for its 
industries. The high tariff walls since 
built up by Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo-: 
vakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Austria 
itself for the protection of their “infant in- 
dustries” would not have been erected. And, 
most important of all perhaps, the creation 
of such a federation would have laid the 
basis for economic and political tranquillity 
in Central Europe. As it is now, the en- 
tire area is a fertile seedbed for both na- 


‘tional and international disturbance. At 


the present moment there seems to be little 
inclination on the part of the Secession 
States either to lower their tariffs or to 
join hands in erecting some sort of Danu- 
bian Zollverein or economic federation. 
Italy, moreover, for quite obvious reasons, 
strenuously opposes any sort of Danubian 
federation, economic or otherwise. 

The proposal for Austrian union with 
Germany, long advocated by the Pan-Ger- 
manists of both countries, is gaining ground 
rapidly despite the fact that the Treaty of 
Versailles expressly forbids the Anschluss 
(union) of the two countries, except with 
the consent of the League of Nations Coun- 
cil. President Loebe of the German Reichs- 
tag is firmly behind the movement, and all 
parties in Austria, while not actuated by 
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the same motive, favor union. The Na- 
tional Austrian Council has already 


adopted, with the consent of the Seipel 
Government, a unanimous resolution recom- 
mending to the Federal Government that 
it enter into negotiations for union with 
the Berlin Government. The former Allied 


EVENTS IN 


BEE resignation of Chancellor Marx 
from the Republican organization, the 
Reichsbanner, on July 25, was unquestion- 
ably the outstanding event in German polit- 
ical circles during the period under review. 
The Reichsbanner, or the German Repub- 
lican Defense Society, as it is sometimes 


called, is supposedly a non-partisan organ- 


ization composed of members of all parties 
who stand by the republican form of gov- 
ernment and the Weimar Constitution. In 
reality its 3,000,000 members are recruited 
almost entirely from three parties: The 


DAWES ETHICS 


(Reparations Agent Gilbert states in hi Ly 
Port that Germany can quite well pee the 
Dawes plan; it must just economize more.) 

The rich man to the poor Lazarus: “What. 
eneee amd illness! Just be a better man- 
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—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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Powers, especially France, as well as all ~ 
Austria’s neighbors, except Hungary, view 
the Anschluss campaign with anxiety, for 
they realize that it will, in all probability, 
culminate in the upset of the Central Euro- 
pean status quo and in the creation of a_ 
powerful “Mittel-Huropa.” 
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Socialists, the Catholic Centre and the 
Democrats. It is by far the most power- 
ful organization of its kind in Germany and 
has from its inception vigorously defended 
the republic against the assaults of the 
Steel Helmet League, the Young German 
Order, the Bismarckbund and other mon- 
archistic and militaristic societies. Like- 
wise it has opposed the anti-republican at- 


tacks of the Red Front Fighters of the 
Extreme Left. “ie 
When, therefore, two members of the 


Schutzbund, or Austrian Defense League, 
which exercises approximately the same 
functions in Austria as the Reichsbanner, _ 
does in Germany, lost their lives at the 
hands of Austrian Fascists, and this in tum 
led to rioting and bloodshed in Vienna, it 
was natural that the Reichsbanner officials 
should take action. 
Hoersing, President of the Reichsbanner, is- 
sued a proclamation extending the sympathy 
of his organization to the Schutzbund and 
attributing the Vienna disturbance to the 
bad tactics of the police. 


Chancellor Marx, accordingly, because of © 
his official position and the possible conse- 
quences of a misunderstanding between the 
German and Austrian Governments, felt 
constrained to 1esign from the Reichsban- 
ner, whose attitude toward the Austrian dis- 
orders he characterized as “unjustified in- 
terference inthe political affairs of Aus- 
tria and a serious disparagement and insult 
to the Austrian Government.” Some ob- 
servers voiced the opinion that the main 
reason why he resigned was that as politi- 
cal chieftain of the German Catholics he 
did not dare ignore such outspoken criti- 
cism of Mgr. Seipel, Austrian Premier and 
prelate of the Church of Rome. 

As usual, the monarchist press jumped to 
conclusions. Jubilant over the Chancellor’s 
action, it assumed that the Centrist Party 
would withdraw from the Reichsbanner, 
thus dealing it a death blow. On the con- 
trary the Centrist leaders in the Reichsban- — 
ner decided that the party should remain 
in the organization. They intend to de- 
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a plan. 
_ for a large part of the adverse balance and 
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mand, however, that the Reichsbanner shall 


have at its head a commission composed 
equally of members of all parties belonging 


_ to it, and that no political demonstration 


of an extraordinary nature, such as Hoer- 
sing’s pronouncement, shall in the future 


= take place without the sanction of the com- 
mission. 


According to official statistics, Ger- 
many’s unfavorable trade balance of the 
present year totals nearly $500,000,000. 


_ This figure, however, does not include de- 


liveries in kind made under the Dawes 
Imports of raw materials. account 


the money which is spent now for these 
purchases will return in the near fu- 


ture from exported manufactured wares. 


In this connection it is interesting to note 
that German exports to Asia in 1926 were 
69 per cent. more in value than in 1913; to 
Africa 15 per cent. more, and to North and 
South America 4 per cent. more. Figures 
indicate that German synthetic nitrogen 
products are rapidly replacing Chilean 


a nitrate in the markets of the world. 


The remarkable activity in German ship- 
building has continued and, according to 
recent data, there were under construction 
or ordered on July’ 1 more than 800,000 


‘gross tons of ships and docks in twenty- 


seven German shipyards, compared with 


600,000 tons in April and 300,000 in Janu- 


ary. 

The Reichsarbeitsblatt, official organ of 
the German Ministry of Labor, is authority 
for the statement that wages in twelve of 
the Reich’s chief industries are on the whole 
lower than a year ago. Unemployment in 
Berlin has declined. The fully unemployed 
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in thirty labor unions in June were 6.4 
per cent. of the members, against 18.3 in 
June, 1926. Three million people are prac- 
tically homeless throughout Germany, it is 
announced in a statistical report recently 
published. The report points out that the 
Reich needs 600,000 apartments to house 
an equal number of families, consisting of 
four or five persons each. Erection of the 
necessary dwellings would require 30,000,- 
000 marks (about $7,500,000). 

A commercial treaty between Japan and 
Germany, based on one in force before the 
World War, was signed in Berlin on July 20. 

After rushing through the Tariff bill, 
which was passed after a stormy final ses- _ 
sion by a large majority, the Reichstag 


- adjourned on July 9 for the Summer. Food 


Minister Schiele made a speech promising 
the reductions advocated by the Geneva 
Conference two years hence and defending 
the higher duty on foodstuffs as a necessity _ 
for the improvement of the condition of the 
agricultural classes. 

German postal rates were increased by 
an average of 50 per cent. on Aug. 1. 

The revenue from taxation in the first 
quarter of the current financial year was 
1,926,000,000 marks, against 1,455,000,000 in 
the corresponding quarter of the preceding 
financial year. Despite this increase, the 
quarter’s share of the estimated 7,750,000,- 
000 revenue of the whole financial year is 
not quite reached. 

The republican parties won a victory on 
July 7 and the German Government suf- 
fered a defeat when the Federal Council ap- 
proved a proposal to make Aug. 11, the an- 
niversary of the adoption of the Weimar 
Republican Constitution, a national German 
holiday. 


~ Labor and Economie Adjustments in Italy 
By ELOISE ELLERY 


Proressor oF History, VASSAR COLLEGE; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


Labor Courts rendered their first de- 

cision. The particular case at issue, 
though not of importance as to the number 
of persons or the amount of money involved, 
was of decided importance as marking the 
inauguration of the special labor tribunals 
established by Mussolini as a part of the 
Fascist State. According to his plan, in 
the case of disputes between the Fascist 


[ter the last month Italy’s new 


syndicates of employers and of employes 
which cannot be amicably settled, provision 
is made for appeal to Labor Courts. These 
Courts, after taking into consideration in- 
vestigation made by experts, hand down a 
decision from which there is no appeal. 
The Court in this case was called upon to 
settle a dispute which had arisen between 
a confederation of agriculturists in Nor- 
thern Italy and a federation of rice clean- 
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THE DUCE TAKE IT! 


(Signor Grassi, the Fascist millionaire, has been deported to 
i Is it now the turn of the capitalist? 5 
Fascist official organ: ‘‘Not the law courts, but clubs which 
batter heads, will be appealed to against industrialists whose 


@ small island. 


business is guided by selfish motives.’’) 


Capitalist: ‘“‘Take my money, Duce! but, oh, tell me, what 


is Bolshevism.”’ 


—Yorkshire Hvening News, Leeds, England 


ers. The controversy began over a con- 
tract signed last March but which did not 
take effect till June. After a few weeks’ 
work the agricuiturists tried to force the 
workers to accept a 30 per cent. cut in 
wages, contending that the revaluation of 
the lira made it impossible to maintain the 
rate agreed upon. The workers, on the 
other hand, declared that their wages were 
already too low to permit them to accept 
so large a reduction, but that they would 
consent to take 60 centesimi less an hour. 
This offer was refused and the workers 
appealed to the Labor Court. The Court 
was thus called upon to decide whether 
the revaluation of the lira constituted such 
a fundamental change in the conditions on 
which the contract had been based as to 
render it null and void. After consultation 
with experts the Court decided that the 
contract was not void, and at the same 
time accepted the workers’ offer. The 
Court further ordered the land owners to 
pay on that basis and also to make up 
the arrears. This decision is significant 
in connection with the general problems of 
deflation. It is naturally more pleasing 
to the workers than to the employers, who 
had hoped that the Labor Court would ap- 
prove a general cut in the wages of all 
agricultural workers. It is hailed, more- 
Over, aS an evidence of the success of Mus- 
solini’s plan for permanent industrial peace. 

Evidence of progress along the same 
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line is reported in the 
contract between the min- 
ers and mine owners of 
the Island of Elba. It 
follows the lines of the 
“Charter of Labor,” pro- 
viding, on the one hand, 
for indemnity in case of 
unjustified dismissal, for 
accident insurance and for 
the guarantee of certain 
conditions of work, and on 
the other, laying down the 
obligation to refrain from 
SF, all forms of class warfare, 
including the strike. Much 
is made of the free ac- 
ceptance of these stipula- 
tions, but it is to be re- 
membered that they are 
all part of Italian legis- 
lation and therefore oblig- 
atory. Another labor con- 
tract was concluded at 
Cremona between a group 
of employers and members 
of the Fascist trade unions. The Cremona 
employers agreed, when engaging new per- 
sonnel, to give preference to workers be- 
longing to the Fascist syndicates. The con- 
tract also provides, in undertakings requir- 
ing continuous work, for a six days’ paid 
vacation every year and for re-employment 
of workers on their return from army ser- 
vice. ve 

Legislation along other lines has given 
encouragement to the support of the Fas- 
cist régime. An instance in point is the ex- 
tension to Italians residing abroad of the 
benefits of certain pensions. These pen- 
sions are granted to Italians who are 
wounded, maimed or killed “for national 
causes.” This has been interpreted to in- 
clude those injured by anti-Fascists. 

On the other hand, the rigor of the Fas- 
cist Government in dealing with Italians 
who engage in anti-Fascist activities abroad 
was evidenced in the case of Mario Chio- 
sonne. This man had apparently been sent 
back to Italy by the immigration authori- 
ties of the United States. On his arrival 
in Italy he was arrested by the Italian 
police and charged with anti-Fascist propa- 
ganda in America. The chief evidence 
against him was a letter in which he is re- 
ported to have declared that to return to 
Italy would mean that he would be mur- 
dered by the Fascisti, that the Fascist 
Government offered prizes to any one who 
killed persons opposed to its policies and 
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contended 
_ America he had been condemned for theft, 
and that while in America he had associ- 
ated himself with anti-Fascist elements. 
In spite of his retraction of the letter and 


_ years’ 


that more than 1,000,000 Italians had fled 


It was also 
emigrating to 


abroad to avoid persecution. 
that before 


his protestations of loyalty to Fascism he 


-_was found guilty by the Court of spreading 


false reports about Italy and of offenses 
against Fascism and Mussolini, and was 


~ condemned to 12 years, 6 months and 12 


days’ imprisonment, with three years more 
under special police control. 

Fascist rigor was also evidenced in the 
severe measures taken against landlords 
who tried to evade the recent decrees fix- 
ing the maximum rental of apartments and 
shops. A Roman landlord, for instance, 
who was found guilty of exacting exorbi- 
tant rents from his tenants was condemned 
to four years of forced domicile. The se- 
verity of the sentence was held to be jus- 
tified by the flagrant character of his of- 
fense. He had rented a plot of ground for 
2,250 lire annually, which he sublet for 


48,000 lire to numerous families who lived 


in wretchedness in miserable and insani- 
tary huts. Three landlords in Turin were 
also convicted of violating the housing laws, 
two of three, Luigi Grassi and Giovanni 
Crovella, being condemned to forced domi- 
cile for two years, and the third to two 
“admonition.” “Forced domicile” 
means exile to a penal settlement often on 
an island or a remote village, where the 
condemned live under police control, fre- 
quently among the worst criminals, and in 
squalor and misery. Persons “admonished” 
live under police vigilance in their own 
homes, but are not allowed to leave the 
town or village or to be out of doors be- 
tween sundown and sunrise. 


EFFORT TO REDUCE PRICES 


Meanwhile, the Government continued its 
efforts to reduce prices, especially among 
shop owners and retailers. When' retailers 
were found who were making undue prof- 
its, various forms of punishment were in- 
flicted, such as the closing of the offending 
shops for a certain number of days, a heavy 
fine or denunciation in the press. These 
measures, it is admitted, were not alto- 
gether successful. Wholesale prices which 


were subject to danger from foreign com- 


petition dropped with the revaluation of 
the lira; but retail dealers, far from show- 
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-each year of almost $136,000,000. 
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ing a conspicuous readiness to yield to the 
pressure of the Government, devised ways 
of circumventing the authorities, such as 
lowering the price of only inferior quality 
of foodstuffs, leaving the dissatisfied cus- 
tomer no choice but to pay the old price 
in order to secure a better article, or in 
the case of restaurants, by reducing the 
price, but at the same time offering a~ 
smaller portion. While such evasions were 


. not open to landlords, the enforced reduc- 


tion of rents was reported to have checked 
building activities and thus to have in- 
creased unemployment. As to the amount 
of unemployment, it is impossible to get 
trustworthy information. 


It was reported that there have been 
serious faction fights within the Fascist 
ranks; further, that widespread suffering 
and therefore widespread discontent ex-. 
ist; but under the present repression of 
freedom of speech and of the press, the ex- 
tent and significance of the divisions with- 
in the party and of the-publice discontent 
are difficult to determine. People sus- 
pected of opposition or merely of lukewarm 
attachment to Fascism are spied upon and | 
even private conversation may be dan- 
gerous. 3 


The Government recently made a further 
attempt to deal with the economic situation 
by a considerable tax reduction. Announce- 
ment was made on Aug. 1 that reductions 
had been authorized in railroad, freight 
and postal rates amounting to about 
$62,000,000. At the same time Premier 
Mussolini informed the Cabinet that the 
Fascist Government, in its five years of 
office, had either abolished or reduced thirty 
taxes, representing a loss to the exchequer 
It was 
stated, on the other hand, that only one 
new tax had been introduced by the Fas- 
cist Government—the tax on bachelors. 

The whole history of the achievements 
of Fascism was set forth in what claims 
to be a complete collection of resolutions 
of the Grand Council of Fascismo from 
its first sitting after the Fascist revolution 
to the present time. To this volume Pre- 
mier Mussolini has written a long preface 
in which he summarizes the victories of 
the past and predicts a glorious future. 

King Fuad of»Egypt recently paid a 
visit to Rome. 

Matilde Serao, the Italian novelist, died 
at Naples on July 25 at the age of 71. She 
had won fame''both as a journalist and as 
a novelist and a writer of short stories. 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE BALKANS 


The Passing, of King Forinde at Rumania 


By SILAS BENT 


AUTHOR AND PUBLICIST 


ERDINAND of Rumania, during a tur- 
K bulent reign of thirteen years, saw his 

kingdom doubled by the fortune of the 
World War, in territory, in subject popula- 
tion and in anxieties. At his death on 
July 20, 1927, the jeweled steel crown, fash- 
ioned from a Turkish cannon captured on 
the redoubts of Plevna, passed under a 
regency council to his 5-year-old grandson, 
Mihai (Michel), who must wait thirteen 
years to ascend the throne. In the offing 
lurked a pretender, the boy’s father, Carol 
Caraiman, who had abdicated. 


A King somewhat against his will, Ferdi- 
nand rarely asserted the drastic authority 
that was his. Although a constitutional 
monarch, he could arbitrarily prorogue 
Parliament, and such was the machinery of 
elections that he could, if he would, dictate 
the complexion not only of the Government 
but of the legislative body. No important 
step was taken without his consent, but 
there were times when his consent wore an 
_air of indifference or cynicism. The direct 
power was exercised by the rich and adroit 
‘hereditary dictator,” Jon Bratiano, whose 
father had helped enthrone Ferdinand’s 
uncle, the first King of the little Balkan 
State. 


This first King was Carol, and his Queen 
was Elizabeth, known to the world of letters 
as Carmen Sylva. When their only child, 
a daughter, died at the age of four, the 
succession threatened to go begging. Under 
the Constitution, it passed to Carol’s elder 
brother, Leopold of Hohenzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen, who renounced it in favor of his son 
William; but William, after a year at the 
Rumanian court, passed the honor along to 
the junior Ferdinand. The Rumania of that 
day was weak and unstable, rather looked 
down upon by Austria, Hungary and Ger- 
many. It consisted of two former princi- 
palities, Wallachia and Moldavia, which lay 
like a fat crescent in Southeastern Europe, 
between the Carpathians, the Pruth, the 
Danube and the Black Sea. 

Guarded by rugged mountains and river 
moats, the two principalities made common 
cause against their enemies, and profited 
by the intrigues of European diplomacy. By 
the Treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, Czar 
Nicholas freed them of Turkish domination 
and set them up as autonomous States 
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under his protection. By the Treaty of 
Paris, in 1856, Napoleon III, jealous of the 
Czar’s power in the Balkans, freed them of 
Russian influences. They were united under 
a common Ministry in 1861; and after the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, in which 
they aided the Czar, their independence was 
acknowledged. But it was not until 1881 
that Carol I ascended the throne, through 
the instrumentality of the Bratianos. This, 
in briefest outline, is the background up to 
the World War of a young kingdom ranking 
in wealth with Czechoslovakia, and in po- 


litical importance outranking any other 


country of Southeastern Europe. 

The aging Carol was still King when the 
conflagration of 1914 swept across Europe. 
All his sympathies were with the Central 
Empires, and his country was economically 
dependent upon them. He had resented, to 
be sure, that his cousin, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
had never visited him; and he had hardly 


felt that amends were made when, at the — 


celebration of the fortieth year of his reign 


ol 


over Rumania, he was decorated as a Mar- | 


shal of the German Army. For that mat- 
ter, had not Russia straightway extended 
to him a similar honor? These trivialities 
could not weigh against the call of his 
blood and his training. Carmen Sylva, too, 
was of German birth, the daughter of 
Prince Herman of Weid. 

King Carol was no sabre-rattler, and 


when he called a Crown Council just after — 


the outbreak of the war he found that, 
whatever his own sentiments, he could not 
have commanded a declaration of war 
against the Allies. The French influence at 
the capital, ever since Napoleon III had 
manifested his not unselfish interest in the 
little State, had been strong. Bucharest 
delighted to call itself the “Little Paris” of 
the Balkans. Well-born and well-to-do Ru- 
manians spoke French in preference to 
German, wore French clothes and aped 
French manners. Jon Bratiano, moreover, 
was Premier; all his economic and political 
power was thrown on the side of the Allies. 
And so the Council declared for neutrality. 
King Carol, according to Nicolai Jorga, 
foremost historian of the country, “slowly 
died of it.” He survived but two months, 
and Ferdinand became King on Oct. 11, 
1914, 


+ eta Hearth 


of kingship. 
- hood he had fallen profoundly in love with 
- a young Rumanian woman not of noble 
birth, a lady-in-waiting to his aunt, Queen 


. riage. 
Marie in 1893. 


y ‘ —— 


Ferdinand’s Queen consort was the Eng- 


-lish-born Marie, daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, on her father’s side 
a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, and on 
her mother’s side a granddaughter of Czar 


Alexander II. At the court her beauty, 


 vivacity and fondness for the intricacies of 


diplomacy had made her a much more con- 


¥ spicuous figure than Ferdinand, and she 
remained that after his accession. 


Theirs 
was a marriage dictated by the demands 
In Ferdinand’s young man- 


Elizabeth. The Constitution curiously pro- 
hibits the Rumanian royalty from marrying 
a native; and although Carmen Sylva looked 
with romantic sympathy upon the young 
couple, Carol I forbade a morganatic mar- 
Ferdinand accordingly, married 


All Marie’s sympathy was with the Allies 
despite her kinship with the Hohenzollerns, 
but for nearly two years after Ferdinand’s 
accession neutrality was maintained. It 
was a profitable neutrality, for the Ger- 
mans paid high prices for foodstuffs from 
the Rumanian granary. But as time went 
on the pressure from both sides became 
more urgent, and Bratiano set about to dis- 
cover what terms could be made for a de- 
claration in favor of the Entente. On Aug. 
26, 1916, Ferdinand summoned his Minis- 
ters, his party leaders and the then Crown 
Prince Carol] into a council and announced 


2 _ that, although himself a Hohenzollern, he 
must put the Rumanian State first; he had 


decided in favor of the Allies. He asked 

for the united support of those present. 
An account of this Crown Council was 

printed after the war in La Roumanie, an 


-organ of Take Jonesco, who as a former 


Premier was a participant. According to 


this article Bratiano announced that he had 
already pledged himself to the Allies; the 


only determined opposition came from Titus 
Majoresco, a former Premier, who demand- 


- ed that the question be put to a referendum. 


This, the anonymous writer observes, pro- 
voked “a general smile.” On the next day 
Rumania declared war upon Austro-Hun- 
gary. : 

Subsequently it became known that Ru- 
mania, before declaring war, had entered 
into a treaty whereby France, Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, Russia and Italy agreed, in the 
event of victory, that there should be added 


~to the Kingdom the Hungarian plain as far 


as the Tisza, a part of Bukovina, the Banat 
and the province of Bessarabia. To this 
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Tet : 
secret treaty the United States, as a subse- 
quent co-belligerent, refused to subscribe. 

After one or two minor victories the 
Rumanian forces fared ill. The country 
was overrun by the forces of von Macken- 
sen and Falkenhayn. The King fled with 
his family and his Parliament to Jassy in 
Moldavia; his eldest son, Carol, left the 
army to elope with a Rumanian girl, and 
morganatically married her. For this he 
was convicted by court martial as a de- 
serter and sentenced to seventy-five days 
in prison. Subsequently both State and 
Church annulled the marriage. 

While fresh Rumanian troops were being 
recruited and drilled in Moldavian camps, 
Ferdinand and Marie were active among ~ 
the soldiery, the King decorating soldiers 
who had exhibited valor in earlier engage- 
ments, and the Queen in the dress of a Red 
Cross nurse ministering to the wounded. 
But fresh troops could not avail against 
the seasoned German veterans and the vic- 
tors imposed upon their victims a treaty as 
harsh as that of Brest-Litovsk against the 
Russians. This was signed at Bucharest in 
July, 1918, and took from Rumania a strip 
of territory five miles deep along the Car-_ 
pathians, all the passes, valley heads and 
observation posts, the Iron Gate of the 
Danube, and rich oil concessions. The 
treaty, although its terms were such as to 
afford ammunition for the Allies in their 
propaganda as to the real ambitions’ of 
the Germans in the World War, was never 
promulgated. It would have deprived Ru- 
mania of all defenses in any future trouble 
with the Central Powers. King Ferdinand 
saw to it that his Prime Minister, who 
under compulsion had signed the conven- 
tion, was not able to find him. Fleeing 
through mountains and forests, he evaded 


. acknowledgment of the document. His 


friends thought that, had he been captured, 
his life would have been forfeit, owing to 
his opposition to the Kaiser, head of his 
family. The day was saved when Marshal 
Foch began striking at the Western front 
from Chateau Thierry to the North Sea. 
The Germans were forced to withdraw their 
strength from Rumania in a desperate and 
unsuccessful effort to meet this assault. 


MOMENT OF TRIUMPH 


After the Armistice Ferdinand re-entered 
his capital in triumph at the head of his 
army amid the delirious ovations of his 
subjects. It was the crowning moment of 
his life, and probably his happiest moment 
as a monarch. He had come to the throne 
amid such troubled scenes that it was not 
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deemed wise to undertake coronation cere- 
monies. Not until 1922 was the steel crown 
actually placed upon his head. In the mean- 
time, thanks to the secret pledge of the 
Allies, there were transferred from Russia 
and Hungary to Rumania vast stretches of 
territory, including parts of Transylvania 
and Bukovina; to some of this Rumania laid 
claim as territory wrested from her in war. 

Constant vigilance and untiring efforts 
were needed to weld the new and “united” 
Kingdom into a whole; to these sources of 
anxiety Crown Prince Carol by his esca- 
pades and abdication, described elsewhere 
in this issue, added domestic difficulties. 
The resulting estrangement between Marie 
and her eldest son continued until, on the 
eve of her departure for the United States 
in the Fall of 1926, the two met in Paris 
and had a long talk. Marie said later that 
her son had promised he would cause no 
trouble during his father’s life. Ferdinand 
was breaking rapidly from the inroads of 
cancer, although the exact nature of his 
disease was not made known at that time. 
The Queen cut short her transcontinental 
trip in this country and canceled her ar- 
rangements for a tour of the South, because 
of advices that the King’s health was fail- 
ing even more rapidly than had been ex- 
pected. After her return, there were reports 
that he was dying, but he recoverect some 
of his strength, and saw a rapid change of 
ministries wherein General Averescu yielded 
to Prince Stirbey as Prime Minister, to be 
succeeded swiftly by Bratiano. 

It so happened that the King lived just 
long enough for Bratiano to consolidate 
and ratify the processes by which he had 
come again into power. The King had 
moved in May from the capital to his palace 
at Sinaia in the Carpathians, and there he 
began failing rapidly. Specialists sum- 
moned from other European capitals decided 
that it would be impossible to operate on 
the cancer which was enfeebling him. After 
Jon Bratiano formed his Government in 
June, it was necessary to hold a general 
election, and determine whether the Lib- 
erals, his party, could command Par- 
liament. Unofficial returns showed that the 
Liberals had a four-fifths majority. (Such 
overturns are a commonplace in Rumania, 
where an obscure factor in legislation may 
assume overwhelming strength almost over- 
night, owing to the electoral practices in 
vogue.) It was necessary to verify the 
Parliamentary mandates submitted by the 
newly elected delegates, and these in turn 
must be confirmed by the King. 

Ferdinand, amid the cold of the Carpa- 
thians, contracted pneumonia, and was at 
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the brink of death when the official elec- 
tion returns were tabulated. Bratiano hur- 


ried in a special train to the sovereign’s | 


Summer palace, and Ferdinand rallied long 
enough to affix his signature to the neces- 
sary document. Then he fell into a coma 
and expired at 2:15 A. M. on July 20. 


RUMAN ORIGINS 


The Rumans, denying that they are a 
Balkan race, proudly assert that they are 
of a Roman descent. They hark back to 
the Emperor Trajan, who colonized Dacia 
(a part of the Kingdom), annexed Da- 
mascus and incorporated part of Arabia 
in his realm. As a fact Trajan was an 
Andalusian, and most of the colonists he 
sent to Dacia were Spaniards like himself; 
but present-day Rumanians lay claim to 
Roman ancestry and their writers attempt 
to use Italian derivatives rather than any 
other. “Our Latin origin,” one of them has 
said, “is our parchment of nobility.” As 
spoken by the natives, however, the lan- 
guage has only a basis of Low Latin. The 
great number of words of foreign origin— 
Slavic, Turkish, Greek, Hungarian and so 
forth—many of which are almost impossible 
to trace philologically, give a strange aspect 
to this “Latin” language, making of it an 
isolated phenomenon in the Romance field. 

Bessarabia and the plain which was for- 
merly Hungarian are the sorest spots of 
the present Rumania, and therefore the 
gravest threats agains: the happiness of 
the boy King and the continued peace of 
his Regents. Soviet Russia still regards 
Bessarabia as hers, despite the large num- 
ber of Rumanians in its population; and 
Hungary cannot be content with the action 
at Versailles which deprived her of a rich 
part of her former lands. In Bessarabia 
the Peasant Party, where is centred the 
strongest opposition to the oligarchy in 
power at Bucharest, has offered support 


to Carol in the past, and would be his — 


chief hope were the Pretender to attempt 
a coup d’état. 


Bratiano, now serving his fourth term as - 


Premier, is regarded as the richest man in 
his country, and Prince Stirbey also is ex- 
tremely wealthy. They have a firm grip on 
the banking and industrial systems, and 
their demand that outside capital seeking to 
exploit the natural sources of Rumania, es- 
pecially in oil, shall surrender a majority 
of stock into Rumanian hands, has caused 
some heartburning among American, Brit- 
ish, French and Italian financiers. The 
country’s oil is the resource at which for- 
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\ 
eigners look most longingly; but it is rich 
also in minerals and in vast, untouched for- 
ests. At a pinch it could become more 
nearly self-contained and_ self-supporting 
_ than the United States. Its fields of wheat, 
corn, barley, oats and colza grow far more 
_ than enough for the population, and there 
are large grain exports to Western Europe. 


RUMANIA’s NEED OF CAPITAL 


The country, however, needs industrial 
* and transportation development, and the 
- attitude of the oligarchy has not been such 
as to bring this development speedily. It 
- was generally reported that one purpose of 
-Marie’s visit to this country was to enlist 
_ American capital, but if that was true, the 
effort seemed to fail. 


- The cordial relations existing between 
-. Bratiano and Marie, and the inclusion of 
_ Marie’s second son as a member of the 
_ Regency, make it improbable that she is so 
- powerless in the new State as some have 
asserted. It is true that only a majority 
_ is needed for a decision by the Regents; the 
- Patriarch and the jurist, who are regarded 
as Bratiano’s men, could act against the 
- wishes of Prince Nicholas if they chose, 
and if there were a break between Bratiano 
and the Dowager Queen. But there is a 


had been removed from Bucharest in 
-.& the last stages of his illness, Ferdi- 
nand I, first king of the Greater Rumania 
created by the war, died on the morning of 
July 21. The event was not unexpected. 
Long a sufferer from cancer, the monarch 
was at death’s door last December, when, 
indeed, his demise was several times incor- 
rectly reported in the press. By utilizing 
‘every resource that modern science affords, 
the best physicians of Europe contrived to 
4 stave off the inevitable seven months more. 
With Hohenzollern pertinacity, the king 
af 


g A 7 Castelui Palace, Sinai, whither he 


clung to the hope that he would live, but 
the physicians—and also the politicians— 
knew that it was a losing battle and would 


soon be over. The funeral was held, with 
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background of mutual effort, sufferings, 
dangers and intimacies which make such an 
eventuality unlikely. Prince Stirbey is so 
strongly allied to the oligarchy that, in the 
crisis preceding his brother-in-law’s last 
accession to the Premiership, he consented 
to act as a stop-gap, and assumed the post 
himself. Never before that time had he 
accepted any public position. Those famil- 
lar with the situation believe that Bratiano 
and Marie must have brought exceptional 
influence to bear to bring him out of the 
shadows whence for years his voice had aid- 
ed in the country’s Government. 

Ferdinand’s passing in his mountain 
home, the pomp of his funeral from Cotro- 
ceni Palace and of his burial beside Carol I, 
the 101 guns which boomed in salute of the 
boy King—these things cannot be said to 
have worked great changes in the Balkan 
State. The youngest monarch in Europe 
is on the throne, untroubled as yet by his 
legacy of $70,000,000 and a kingdom none 
too stable. The Queen Mother Héléne exer- 
cises theoretically the authority that was 
Marie’s. There is a new Crown Prince. 
There is a Pretender. But the fortunes of 
Rumania are not greatly affected. The 
group which ruled while Ferdinand lived 
still rules. 
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reuch solemn display, on July 24, the body 
being laid at rest in the royal mausoleum 
at Curtea de Arges. Twelve hours after the 
king passed away a stately cortége com- 
posed of the Royal Household Cavalry, the 
Prefect of Police and the Marshal of the 
Royal Court, preceding a royal convey- 
ance bearing Prince Nicholas, -the Princess 
Mother Helen, Princess Ileana and the 
new King-—the five-year-old Mihai—passed 
through crowded streets from Cotroceni 
Palace in Bucharest to the House of Parlia- 
ment, where, amid the cheers of the mem- 
bers and with the boy-King standing 
stolidly at salute, the Regency was sworn 
in before the National Assembly. This 
Regency, created by act of. Parliament a 
year and a half before, consists of Prince 
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Nicholas, second son of the deceased mon- 
arch, the Patriarch Miron Christea, and the 
First President of the Supreme Court, M. 
Buzdugan. If he lives and is not displaced, 
the child-monarch wili assume the active 
duties of kingship when he reaches the age 
of eighteen, which will be in 1940. 

Meanwhile, in a white stone villa at 
Neuilly, just outside Paris, the man who 
might have been proclaimed King of the 
Balkans’ largest and richest State remained 
in strict seclusion. This was Prince Carol 
Caraiman, eldest son of the late ruler and 
until 1926 heir apparent, but now, as a re- 
sult (largely at all events) of his own 
acts, an exile forbidden even to visit his 
father in his last illness or to be present 
at his burial. Father he is, too, of the new 
boy-King, and husband of the Princess 
Mother Helen of Greece, who faithfully and 
pathetically waits the deserter’s return. The 
sensational events which brought about the 
accession of little Mihai instead of his 
father are briefly as follows: 


Throughout the thirteen years of Ferdi- 
nand’s troubled reign Jon Bratiano, aided 
and abetted by his brother-in-law, Prince 
Stirbey, was the power behind the throne. 
Part of the time he occupied official posi- 
tion; part of the time he pulled the strings 
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from back stage. But in any case he domi- 
nated, whether because of his ascendancy 
over the King or because of his absolute 
control of the so-called Liberal Party, which 
enabled him not only to dictate the results 
of parliamentary elections but to direct 
the economic and financial policies of the 
country. 

After the war, however, new factors 
entered the situation. Anti-Bratiano ele- 
ments in the older Rumania were stirred 
to fresh efforts by the hostility of the new 
provinces, especially Bessarabia and Tran- 
sylvania, toward their new rulers. King Fer- 
dinand began to fail in health, and the 
heir apparent, Prince Carol, never friendly 
toward Bratiano, gave promise of develop- 
ing into a sovereign whose first concern 
would be to eject that lordly statesman 
completely from power. In this situation 
Bratiano’s purpose came to be to bring 
about Carol’s exclusion from the succession; 
and every follower of Rumanian affairs 
knows how this was eventually accom- 
plished, even though the extent to which, 
at the last, the King was influenced by 
Bratiano and the extent to which he acted 
on his own accord will probably never be 
definitely known. 


CaARoL’s ABDICATION 


Carol’s own conduct, of course, made mat- 
ters easy. Having, years ago, defied the 
King and Queen by contracting a mor- 
ganatic marriage with a Rumanian girl, the 
amorous Prince answered their remon- 
strances by abdicating his title. Subse- 
quently he renounced both the marriage and 
the abdication. But resentment remained on 
both sides, being systematically kept alive, 
and indeed fanned at times to white heat, 
by Bratiano and others whose interest it 
was to keep the Prince from ever coming 
to the throne. At last, after Carol had car- 
ried a liaison with Mme. Lupescu to the 
point where it became a public scandal, an 
open break was precipitated. Ordered by 
his indignant parents to break off relations 
with the woman and return to Bucharest, 
the Prince made wrathful reply and again — 
abdicated. as heir apparent. This time he 
was taken at his word; and, as has been 
recorded in these pages, Carol was stripped 
of his title and banished for ten years, his 
infant son was recognized as Crown Prince, 
and arrangements were made for the Re- 
gency which lately has come into custody 
of the royal authority. 


M. Bratiano seemed to be left in at least 
as strong a position as before: with Ferdi- 
nand still alive, he was in full control; 
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after Ferdinand’s death the Regency would 
consist of three persons, two of whom had 
received their high official positions at 
Bratiano’s hands and were, for other rea- 
sons, not likely to set up their wishes 
against his. General Averescu, known as 
one of Bratiano’s “straw men,” was made 
Premier. In time he proved to have a mind 
of his own, and after an interim premier- 
ship of Prince Stirbey, Bratiano found it 
expédient to take the office again in person. 
He had but very recently done this, and had 
ziso just held a national election which 
yielded him a four-fifths majority for the 
next quadrennium, when Ferdinand died. 
His preparations for the expected event 
were about as complete as could have been 
made. 


Upon the sovereign’s death, the attitude 
and actions of several figures in the drama 
commanded instant interest. Would Carol 
remain content with the réle he had chosen 
and accept the accession of his son? Would 
Queen Marie, who was reported to have de- 
veloped a desire to become sole Regent, will- 
ingly sink passively into the relative ob- 
livion of a Dowager Queen Mother such as 


-Bratiano had planned for her ? Would Prince 


Nicholas be persuaded to resign from the 
Regency, thus severing its only connection 
with royalty? Did Prince Stirbey’s unex- 
pected acceptance of the Premiership a 
month earlier betoken a desire to come out 
definitely from behind the scenes? Would 


'Bratiano be able to avert a concerted move- 
~-ment in both old and new Rumania in behalf 


of Carol as the best hope of a new and 
more liberal régime? What of the deserted 
but clever Queen Mother Helen of Greece, 
and as well of other persons who might 
conceivably play important réles? 

The weeks covered by the present review 
left some of these questions quite unan- 
swered, and gave definite answers to per- 


hhaps none of them. But there were several 


significant developments. Informed of his 
father’s death, Prince Carol at first declared 
that he would “wait quietly,” but would 
always be prepared to answer his country’s 
call. Almost immediately, however, he in- 
formed representatives of the press that he 
had assumed the title of King, which of 
course was tantamount to giving notice that 
he did not purpose to accept perpetual ban- 
ishment and deprivation of his rights as his 
father’s eldest son. Still, he took no overt 
step. “They will have to send for me,” he 
was reported as remarking; “I have only to 
wait.’ Moved mainly by a plea from his 
sister, Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, who has 
stood by him through all his troubles, he 


promised to make no move, in any case, 
until after his father’s burial. He would 
have been glad to attend the obsequies, but 
was given to understand that he would be 
arrested and expelled or imprisoned if he 
attempted to do so. 


On the day following the funeral the 
Chamber of Deputies and Senate met in 
Bucharest for memorial sessions. In each 
house Premier Bratiano spoke at length con- 
cerning the dead monarch, the state of the 
country and the need of national solidarity; 
and in both he used language unmistakably 
directed at those persons and groups that 
were questioning the legality of the Re- 
gency and working for Prince Carol’s re- 
turn. “Mihai,” he declared with significant 
emphasis, “is the King of Rumania. That 
is beyond discussion and cannot be altered.” 
The Deputies, and in their turn the Sena- 
tors, burst into cheers for King Mihai. But 
in each house a representative of the Na- 
tional-Peasant Party, which throughout the 
events of the past year and a half has con- 
tinued to look to Carol as the means of 
ousting Bratiano, boldly harangued the 
members to the general effect that the 
existing Government was based upon injus- 
tice and oppression, that the only way to 
honor the memory of King Ferdinand was 
to create equal rights for ail his past sub- 
jects, and that while the party must indeed 
acknowledge the existence of the Regency, 
it must also insist that the authority of that 
body did not rest upon the free will of the 
nation. The dissenting speeches—particu- 
larly that of M. Juliu Maniu, leader of the 
National-Peasants in the Chamber—made a 
deep impression, because they clearly meant 
the raising of the question of the Regency’s 
legality and thereby the question of the 
lawful successor to the throne. j 


LEGALITY QF CAROL’S ABDICATION: 


The constitutionality of the Regency act 
of 1926 had, indeed, from the first been 
doubted by some of the country’s foremost 
authorities, not only by Professor Jorga, 
Carol’s former tutor and present loyal sup- 
porter, but by men of more independent 
position. Professor Jorga’s argument was, 
chiefly, that under the provisions of the new 
Constitution for Greater Rumania, adopted 
in 1922, Carol could not legally renounce 
his right to the throne until it actually de- 
volved upon him, i.e., until after his father’s 
death. Other jurists found the illegality of 
the act in the fact that, under the dictation 
of Bratiano, it was passed not by a special 
session of Parliament convoked for the pur- 
pose, as required by the Constitution, but in 
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an ordinary session which happened at the 
time to be in progress. It was contended 
also that the question of legality had never 
been submitted to the Supreme Court for 
the reason that the scheming Premier had 
cleverly brought it about that the President 
of that tribunal was one of the three per- 
sons in whom the Regency was. vested. 

Meanwhile the impression that Prince 
Carol still expected events to take such a 
course that he would be recalled to his 
country and placed upon its throne was kept 
alive by a frank interview which he gave a 
New York Times correspondent on July 30, 
as well as by a striking article, printed in 
The Times on the following day, in which 
the Prince paid homage to his father, lauded 
his reign and inferentially criticized the 
Bratiano régime. The opinion of many peo- 
ple, both in and out of Rumania, that the 
Prince’s exile was less voluntary and more 
political than had been officially represented 
found confirmation; indeed, so clearly did 
the Prince charge that his renunciation of 
the throne was imposed on him that it was 
generally expected that Bratiano would be 
moved to a public rejoinder. 

At Paris, various Rumanians who from 
the first had hoped for the Prince’s acces- 
sion and had been free to accord him the 
title of King continued to profess to believe 
that 80 per cent. of Rumania’s inhabitants 


RUSSIA 


are for him, and that it is a question of only | 


a very short time until the Bucharest Gov- 
ernment will tear up the Renunciation act, 


dethrone young Mihai and recall Carol to— 


reign over the country. At Bucharest, how- 
ever, matters looked otherwise, and two 
weeks after Ferdinand’s passing it was gen- 
erally considered that all danger of a 
Carolist uprising was past and that the 
Prince would have to do much more than 
issue public statements and hurl accusations 
if he hoped to have any real influence on 
the course of affairs. Bratiano stood forth, 
even more clearly than in the past, as the 
country’s dictator, without really serious op- 
position. Both politically and militarily, he 
was taking the fullest measures to make 
futile any efforts that Carol or his friends 
might put forth. 


OTHER EVENTS IN SOUTHEASTERN 
EUROPE. 


Gee Cabinet resigned on Aug. 
11 owing to the opposition of Minister 
of the Interior Tsaldaris to certain financial 
measures advocated by Finance Minister 
Kafandaris. 


UGOSLAVIA—An agreement settling 
Yugoslavia’s $127,000,000 war debt to 
Britain was signed on Aug. 9. 


“Oil Imperialism” and Soviet Russia 
By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, YALE UNIVERSITY; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


CONTROVERSY over Soviet oil, 
aN which threatened to grow into a trade 

war between the Royal Dutch-Shell 
and the Standard Oil companies, arose out 
of a report published in July that the 
Standard Oil Company of New York and 
the Vacuum Oil Company, another member 
of the Standard group, had renewed their 
agreements with the Soviet Naptha Syndi- 
cate for purchases during the next five 
years. Shortly after that announcement 
and just before W. C. Teagle, President of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
left for Europe, that company issued a 
statement which said in part: 

Newspaper dispatches, undoubtedly ema- 
nating from Russian sources, report nego- 
tiations by which a quantity of Russian oil 
is being purchased by the Standard Oil Com- 


pany. As a result the impression has been 
created, both in Europe and in this country, 
that the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, in the face of the present overproduc- 
tion in the United States, is buying Russian 
oil to displace products of American origin 
in the European markets supplied in part 
by its foreign subsidiaries. The impression 
that the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey has any trade relationship with the 
Soviet Government is incorrect. 


The Soviet Government seized all the pro- 
ducing oil wells and refineries and assumed 
full proprietary rights over the private prop- 
erty represented by the oil industry in Rus- 
sia, without any pretense of compensation. 
Subsequently. the Soviet Government tried 
to raise capital abroad by selling oil which 
it had thus confiscated. Efforts were made 
to open a regular market for Russian oil 
products with various interests, including 
European subsidiary companies of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of New Jersey. 
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At that time the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey made it clear that it would not 
enter into any negotiations with represen- 
tatives of the Soviet Government looking to 
the purchase of oil without assurances that 
the claims of the rightful owners of the 
properties would be met. It took the posi- 
tion that, if it participated in the sale of 


_ Russian oil, a part of the proceeds there- 


from should be allocated to the indemnifi- 
eation of the former owners. As the Soviet 
Government was unwilling to agree that 
private property rights should be thus recog- 
nized, negotiations terminated and have not 


“Since been resumed with the Standard Oil 


of New Jersey or any of its foreign sub- 
sidiaries. * * * 


In reply, G. P. Whaley, President of the 
Vacuum Oil Company, made a formal state- 
ment, part of which follows: 


The Vacuum Oil Company believes that 
trade contacts with Russia will make for 
wholesome reconstruction, and, further, that 
it is only common sense to recognize that 
Russia is the economic source of supply for 
certain markets. An opportunity given to 
Russia to dispose of some of its surplus in 
its natural markets will avoid such surplus 
being forced into competition with Ameri- 
can products in markets where transporta- 
tion costs are in favor of the United 
States. * * * 

The Vacuum Oil Company, for a number 
of years prior to the Russian revolution, 
was doing an extensive refining and mar- 
keting business in Russia, involving an in- 
vestment of many millions of dollars. As a 
consequence, we were substantially affected 
by the nationalization of the petroleum in- 
dustry. We believe that with the sole ex- 
ception of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York, which owned some tank storage 
properties in Russia, the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany at the time of the nationalization of 
industry by the Soviet Government was the 
only American oil interest having vested 
ownership directly or indirectly in the Rus- 
sian petroleum industry. It is therefore ob- 
vious that we are directly interested in the 
matter of compensation. We expect in due 
course of time to negotiate for compensa- 
tion covering the large values that were 
taken over at that time and to make satis- 
factory recovery, but this can be in time 
best adjusted without involving the question 
of either buying from or Selling to Russia. 


Mr. Whaley’s reference to his company’s 
“vested ownership” before the nationaliza- 
tion of Russian industry emphasized the 


fact that the claims of the Standard Oil 


Company of New Jersey against the Soviet 
Government rested upon the acquisition 
of the Nobel oil properties in 1920, two 
years after those properties had been taken 
over by the Soviet Government. In short, 
the Standard Oil of New Jersey had delib- 
erately ignored the consequences of the Bol- 


__ghevist revolution. 


Here was a startling situation. Two 
Standard Oil companies-were in. sharp dis- 
agreement. It was soon learned that Sir 
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Henri Deterding, head of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell interests, had on July 11 sent to his 
representative in New York the following 
cablegram, which was reproduced in The 
New York Times on Aug. 5: 


I had no knowledge or even suspicion that 
Standard Oil Company after expulsion of 
Russians from England would profit by the 
absence of any buyers to make large con- 
tracts for five years to invade the British 
Indian market or to supplant American oil 
there. 

You can inform them I shall never make 
room for Russian oil and I shall fight it 
with American oil until American oil is 
driven out of India by stolen Russian oil. 

They should realize I must insist in India 
and. elsewhere upon American oil taking 
preference over stolen oil. Besides, if this 
oil at present juncture had not been bought 
by Standard Oil Company [it] would have 
gone into consumption in Russia, where 
there is great scarcity caused by the Bol- 
shevist Government in order to obtain more 
money abroad. 

Statement has been made to me by a 
Bolshevist Government official that they 
had more want of money than Russian popu- 
lation of light; therefore Standard Oil Com- 
pany has killed a large consumption in face 
of overproduction in America, for the ob- 
vious reason of obtaining more direct bene- 
fit, partly at the expense of our American 
petroleum industry, because so much Amer!i- 
can oil, unsold, must depress all markets; 
therefore I do not intend to let them get 
away with such extra profit, secured at the 
expense of the whole industry. 

Please show this telegram to Walter 
Teagile. 

In case of need I shall instruct you to 
publish in American press, as I have nothing 
to hide, but want honest deals with honest 
traders who have paid for their production 
and not what Standard Oil Company appa- 
rently want, namely, distribution of stolen 
property in such a way as to destroy legiti- 
mate trade. 

My intention is to fight matter to the 
bitter end, if necessary over the whole 
world, as we wish public to know who 
caused this dishonest upset of the petroleum 


- industry. 


Upon the arrival of this cablegram the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey had 
issued its statement, quoted above. At the 
offices of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York it was stated that the company 


- would make no statement concerning the 


controversy until its counsel, Charles E. 
Hughes, should return from abroad. Its 
President, Herbert L. Pratt, who was going 
to Scotland for a vacation, had no inten- 
tion of getting’ into the controversy over 
Russian oil, though he might possibly have 
some conversations with persons in London. 

Saul G. Bron, director of Amtorg, the 
American trading’ company of the Soviet 
Government in New York, stated that there 
was no shortage in Russia of oil for domes- 
tic use. During the past year “both produc- 
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tion and consumption of oil products in the 
Soviet Union have exceeded the pre-war 
maxima.” The Russian oil bought by the 
American companies was distributed in 
Egypt and the Near East, where oil pro- 
duced in the United States could not com- 
pete on account of the costs of transporta- 
tion. “It is also not true,” he declared, 
“that the Soviet Government was not will- 
ing to give compensation for oil seized fol- 
lowing the revolution. The difficulty which 
the Russian Government had with the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey was 
not over a matter of compensation, but 
over the question of monopoly. The Stand- 


ard Oil Company of New Jersey was work- 


ing with the Royal Dutch-Shell Company 
to obtain a monopoly of all oil exported 
from Russia. The Soviet authorities would 
not agree to give this exclusive privilege. 
It was upon that point that negotiations 
fell through.” 

After a conference with Mr. Teagle in 
Paris on July 28, Sir Henri Deterding was 
reassured as to the position of the Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, and the two men 
found themselves still in agreement that 
there should be no dealings with the Soviet 
Government until it had formaliy recognized 
the property rights of their companies. 
Although Mr. Teagle had not been able to 
promise as much for the views of the Stand- 
ard Oil of New York and the Vacuum Oil 
Company, the impression was given to the 
newspapers that there was not likely to de- 
velop a “world oil war” between the Royal 
Dutch Shell and the Standard Oil groups. 
Sir Henri Deterding, however, on his re- 
turn to London, gave the following state- 
ment te The London Daily Mail: 

I refuse as a man who believes in the good 
order of established society to have anything 
to do with gasoline which is in the hands 
of twelve unprincinled cutthroats whose 
hands are stained with the blood of their 
victims. These assassins are outside the 
pale of all decent civilized trading and are 
as unscrupulous in their methods of trading 
as in their seizure of power. Every com- 


pany is affected, the Standard Oil Company 
no less than my own. 


But for most disinterested onlookers his 
position had been seriously weakened by the 
statements of Bron in New York and of 
Soviet officials in Moscow. The indications 
were that the Royal Dutch-Shell interests 
had been negotiating quite recently with the 
Soviet agents for Russian oil. 

Appreciating the possible effects of such 
statements from Russian sources upon pub- 
lic opinion, Sir Henri Deterding made an- 
other statement on Aug. 4 in The London 
Daily Express. He said in part: 


EEL SAU SAIN ee, SR ee Le OME Ieee RUE Ce ga ie ae pe ye, ep a 


There is not’. a more dangerous liar than 


one who tells only that part of the truth © 


which is bound to mislead. That is the 
position which the agent of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has taken up in his statement that 
I have tried before to obtain 2 monopoly of 


Russian oil, adding to it that I was even — 


prepared to advance £3,000,000 for such a 
monopoly. 

In the first place, in the negotiations in 
which my group was only an interested 
party—very far from even 50 per cent.— 
three conditions were sine qua non: the first 
was an indemnification to previous owners 
of the oil; the second was that no sale need 


be effected by sellers; if the oil should after- — 


ward be wanted for internal consumption 
there would be no indemnity; and the third 
stated no advance or credit was to be given 
by any of the parties. 

If the Soviet thinks the above is not the 
truth, why does it not publish the contracts 
proposed at the time by us? 


He admitted to the interviewer, however, 


that his group had secured a block of ~ 


shares to control the two largest inde- 
pendent Russian oil companies, Mantasheyv 
and Lianoson, and that his companies had 


bought quantities of Russian gasoline for — 


the English market, but those purchases 
had been stopped some time ago, as he had 
thought they would not help the British 


Government in negotiating for the settle- — 


ment of the Russian debt. 


In Russia comment on the controversy — 


was liberally mixed with humor and resent- 
ment. Soloviov, head of the Soviet Naptha 
Syndicate, declared that the campaign of 
the Royal Dutch-Shell corporations against 
Russian oil would have no effect on the 
Soviet industry; for by October its exports 
would reach 2,000,000 tons, twice the export 
before the war. The Soviet press inter- 
preted the controversy between the foreign 
oil companies as confirming its belief in the 
hypocrisy and perfidy of all capitalists. 
According to Izvestia, it was common 
knowledge in Moscow that the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group and the Standard of New Jersey 
had tried on several occasions to secure a 
monopoly of the Soviet oil sales; that Sin- 
clair had been “knifed” by the Standard 
Oil with the exposure of his connection with 
Fall and Doheny, so as to prevent his ob- 
taining the credits from “Wall Street” nec- 
essary to finance his eoncession in the 
Grosny oil field. Since then, said Jzvestia, 
it had teen a free-for-all affair, with the 
Royal Dutch Shell and the Standard of New 
Jersey insisting upon compensation for the 
properties which had been acquired after 
the revolution, and the Standard of New 
York and Vacuum Oil doing a good business 
in purchasing and distributing Russian cil. 
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OTHER EVENTS IN RUSSIA 


Vi iapee this article was being written, re- 
ports from Moscow indicated that a 
joint plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party with the 
Central Executive Committee was in ses- 
sion to determine whether or not Trotsky 
and Zinoviev should be dropped from the 
Central Committee for their open opposi- 
tion to Stalin’s Administration in defiance 
of the Communist rule against factional re- 
sistance within the party. After twelve 
days’ sessions, the joint committees were 
reported on Aug. 10 to have decided to 
withdraw the question of expulsion, and to 
limit official action to a severe reprimand 
and a warning, in view of the declarations 
of Trotsky and Zinoviev “renouncing” some 
of their opposition views. On Aug. 11 a 
recent statement by M. Yaroslavsky, one of 
the leading Communist Party spokesmen, 
published by the Pravda, was quoted by 
Walter Duranty in The New York Times, 
as follows: “The plenary session [of the 
Central Committee] has decided to permit 
the publication in the Pravda of the 
counter-thesis put forward by the Opposi- 
tion for a period before the All-Union 
Party Congress [fixed for Dec. 1]. The 
party will thus be enabled to judge the 
questions that are to be raised at the 
congress and to discuss them in local meet- 
ings.” It was understood that the Opposi- 
tion would have its chance to present its 
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case—an opportunity hitherto denied—from 
Oct. 15 on. Thus the Bolshevist Opposi- 
tion leaders not only escaped expulsion 
from the party, but also actually won a 
partial victory. 

On July 23, M. Patek, Polish Minister to 
Moscow, left Warsaw with detailed instruc- 
tions designed to close the Voikov incident. 
Two days later, the Polish President refused 
to commute the sentence of Voikov’s assas- 
sin, Korenko. It thus appeared that rela- 
tions between Poland and the Soviet Union 
would not be broken off on account of that 
unfortunate affair. 

Before Rakovsky, Soviet Ambassador to 
France, left Paris to attend the plenary 
meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party in Moscow, he was told, 
according to published reports, by Premier 
Poincaré that the Soviet Government must 
check the activities of Communist agents 
in France or the French Government would 
be provoked into breaking off diplomatic 
relations. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain made a formal 
denial in the House of Commons on July 6 
that the British Government was attempt- 
ing to form a bloc of Powers hostile to the 
Soviet Union. 

The corrected figures of the recent census 
give the population of the Soviet Union as 
146,200,000. Of these no more than ap- 
proximately 26,000,000 live in towns. 


Spain Concludes Moroccan Campaign 
By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS oF HISTORY, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY; 
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HE occupation of the Spanish zone in 

Morocco has been officially declared 

complete and the military campaign 
brought to an end. With French coopera- 
tion the Spaniards have been engaged in a 
cleaning-up process since Easter, operating 
from Alhucemas Bay and Tetuan, and all 
the remaining bands of rebels have finally 
been rounded up. Peace operations have al- 
ready begun through the civil service de- 
partments which are giving employment to 
the submitting tribes in building roads and 
bridges. One of these pistas (roads) now 
permits*motor cars to run from the new 
capital, Villa Sanjurjo, on Alhucemas Bay, 


to Fez. Villa Sanjurjo is at present a 
diminutive town, but plans are developing 
to make it a place of importance. Five mil- 
lion pesetas have been allotted for the con- 
struction of a harbor. The return of dis- 
banded troops to the remotest villages of 
Spain with the news that the war in Mo- 
rocco is ended will doubtless increase the 
popularity of the Premier and his Govern- 
ment. 

The railway from Tangier to Fez has 
been opened to traffic and ought to play 
an important part in the economic develop- 
ment of Morocco. It is a Franco-Spanish 
enterprise and passes through the richest 
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agricultural land in the Spanish Protecto-' 


rate, the lowlands of the Gharb. But the 
Tangier-Fez line is by agreement a part of 
the French Morocco system and the outlets 
for the Gharb products are through Fez, 
Casablanca and Tangier, none of which are 
Spanish. It is the opinion of observers that 
a branch line ought to be built to Ceuta, by 
far the best Spanish port on the Atlantic, 
so that the products of the Protectorate 
could be shipped without the annoyance of 
entering the international zone. 


King Alfonso’s visit to England gave op- 
portunity to express the good will existing 
between the two nations and to show the 
monarch’s interest in higher education in 
his own country. In an address before the 
Spanish Club in London he described the 
new University City which is being built 
near Madrid in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ascent of 
the throne. 


Curiosity concerning the National Assem- 
bly which is to be called and the nature of 
the Constitution to be proposed still re- 
mains unsatisfied. In an interview General 
Primo de Rivera said that the document 
when ready would be opened to full and 
free discussion, followed by a referendum 
to the people, before going into effect. 
Asked if the Government was going back 
to “normalcy,” he said: “We are not going 
back to the old institutions of parliamen- 
tarianism, but the Government wishes to es- 
tablish as soon as possible political reforms 
in accordance with the desire of the people 
and the new ideas of political science. A con- 
sultative Assembly in which all economic 
and intellectual activities will be represent- 
ed will discuss and approve the reforms and 
help the Government achieve political 
changes.” 

Spain’s attitude toward the League of 
Nations came to the front during the month 
in an article in La Nacion, the recognized 
Government organ. Although the article 
was unsigned, the responsibility for its con- 
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fe el Reports during the month 
of disturbances in various parts of 
Portugal prompted the Government to issue 
a denial, and a declaration that it would not 
permit manifestations of a disloyal char- 
acter, nor any disorder whatever. It now 
appears, however, that new troubles were 
brewing. The precipitating cause was a 
decree (Aug. 12) creating a Vice -Presi- 
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tents was attributed to Premier de Rivera. 


It proposed an entirely new League, which ~ 
would not only be a tribunal of arbitration, — 


but would have an independent army of 
2,000,000 men with which to enforce its de- 
crees. : 


The proposal of the Government to create 
a monopoly of oil has met with opposition. — 


The plan would benefit the national treas- 
ury, for it provides a division of profits 


on an ascending scale, the Government re-_ 
ceiving half if the net gain reaches 50 per — 
The contract would run for twenty 


cent. 


years and would be given to the company % 


offering the best terms. 


The report of the United States Commer- — 


cial Attaché at Madrid for the month of 
June indicated strength in the financial 
situation. 

The Spanish Government has decided to 
buy out the miner-owners of the Trade 


Union Mine of San Vicente in Oviedo, which — 


is now being run at a loss equivalent to 
over 2 pesetas per ton of coal raised. Since 
there has been a continuous Joss for over 
eighteen months, that is, since the miners 
took over the concern on their own ac- 
count, the trade union realized that the 
only course was to close down the mine or 
sell out to the State. 

Echoes from the military revolts continue 
to be heard. According to an official note 
“undisciplined elements” exist among the 
students at the Artillery Academy, and it 
describes an attempt by the pupils of the 


military academy at Segovia to organize a’ 


conspiracy against the Government. At the 
time of the note discipline had not been 


fully restored, but the Minister of War had — 
taken measures to weed out the ring” lead- — 


ers. 

The break-up of the Tangier parley be- 
tween France and Spain for a revision of 
the international control arrangement was 
officially announced on Aug. 11. It was 


stated, however, the negotiations would be | 


resumed in October. 


OF THE MONTH 


dency, and appointing Colonel Passos Souza, 
Minister of War, to the post. This appoint- 
ment created a storm among the officers of 
the Lisbon garrison, and on Aug. 13 a mili- 
tary group launched a new rebellion—the 
eighteenth in Portugal’s sixteen years of re- 
publican history—invaded the home of Gen- 
eral Carmona, the Premier and Dictator, 
while a Cabinet meeting was going on, and 
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demanded his and his Cabinet’s resignation. 
On receiving a refusal, one of the officers, 
Lieutenant Sarmiento, opened fire on the 
Ministers, wounding the Minister of Fi- 
nance. He was disarmed by the Premier; 
the leaders of the rebellion were jailed, and 
on Aug. 14 it was announced that they 


would be deported to the Cape Verde Is-. 


lands. 


OLLAND—Dutch aviation has received 


ae a decided impulse through the enter- 


prise of Mr. Van Lear Black, capitalist and 
newspaper proprietor of Baltimore. Mr. 
Black chartered in Amsterdam a commer- 
cial airplane and accompanied by two 
Dutch pilots and his valet completed a 
round trip of 20,000 miles to Java in the 
Dutch East Indies in thirty-nine days. On 
his return to Amsterdam Mr. Black was 
received enthusiastically by the populace 
and the authorities, and at a banquet in 
his. honor high officials of the Dutch Gov- 
ernment extended their congratulations, 
and Queen Wilhelmina conferred upon him 
the Distinguished Order of Orange Nassau. 
In his reply Mr. Black was loud in his 
praise of the machine and of the Dutch 
pilots and said that his object had been 
achieved, namely, to prove that an ordi- 
nary commercial airplane was quite capable 
of safely covering long distances with pas- 
sengers and to demonstrate the possibility 
of carrying mails, passengers and freight 
over areas where regular connections are 
extremely slow. 

According to reports to The Hague from 
Java the Communist agitation in the Dutch 
East Indies had met with complete defeat. 
Two. Communist leaders were arrested at 
Samarang on a charge of bribing native 
soldiers to join the plot, and Samarang 
was discovered to be the headquarters of 
Soviet agents who appeared to command 
large pecuniary resources. Raids on 
houses: of Javanese students made at The 


Hague and Leyden by Dutch detectives 


brought into daylight important sources of 
Communist propaganda carried on at long 
distance with the East Indies. 


Py ARE apcording to Mr. Holger 
Anderson, a member of the Danish 
Parliament, writing in The American-Scan- 
dinavian Review, the old contest with Ger- 
many for political control in North Slesvig 
has given place to a struggle for economic 
control through the financing of the farm- 
ers. Two organizations, one German and 


one Danish, are assembling funds for loans _ 
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on agricultural lands. The former oper- 
ates from Haderslev and grants loans not 
only to farmers having “German procliv- 
ities,” but also on lands now held by “Dan- 
ish sympathizers.” Against this the Danes 
have formed a society known as Lande- 
vaernet, or the Land Guard. 


WITZERLAND—The Swiss Parliament. 

has passed a bill regulating the salaries 
and conditions of work of the officials of 
the Federal Government, some 65,000 in all. 
The new scale suppresses all allowances, 
reduces the higher salaries and increases 
the lower, a step which will benefit some 
15,000 officials. The change will become 
effective next year and will cause an extra 
expenditure of about $1,200,000 during the 
first six years. After that period there 
will be a yearly saving of $1,300,000, an 
economy which will increase as the Govern- 
ment reduces further the number of offi- 
cials. Industrial circles are not satisfied 
with the act because it is feared that it may 
cause a general increase in commercial 
wages, and Swiss trade and industry are 
already handicapped by the high cost of 
production resulting from high wages. On 
the other hand, the change will end a long 
period of agitation among Government 
officials. This class, though it will be 
among the best paid workers in Switzer- 
land, will in future be subject to new 
rules. For example, officials may not go on 
strike, and they may not belong to organi- 
zations advocating the use of strikes as a 
weapon. 


QOvEDEN An action for libeling Mus- 
solini brought by the Government 
against Allan Vougt, editor of the Social- 


ist newspaper Ayrbetet, appearing at Mal- 


moe, stirred the political world in Sweden. 
In the articles complained of, the Italian 
dictator had been called a madman, en- 
dangering the peace of the world, and a 
caption reading “One faker makes the other 
king” had been affixed to the news that 
Achmed Zogu had been made King of Al- 
bania. The Swedish press, believing the 
action to be an outcome of a demand for 
redress by the Italian Government, first re- 
garded the proceedings as an act of inter- 
national courtesy. Later, however, it be- 
came known that no such action had been 
taken by Italian officials, and that the pro- 
ceedings were due entirely to the initiative 
of the Swedish Government. Several of the 
papers then declared the action an exhibit 
of excessive zeal in so trivial a matter. 
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TURKEY AND THE NEAR EAST 


The Woes of Palestine and Seat 


By ALBERT HOWE LYBYER 


PrOFESSsoR of History, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS; 
CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


July 11 caused extensive damage to 

property and considerable loss of 
life in Palestine, already suffering from 
political stagnation and economic depres- 
sion, Twenty days earlier a very different 
but hardly less disconcerting event had 
taken place in Syria. Henri Ponsot, French 
High Commissioner, returned after several 
months’ absence in France, during which 
it had been hoped he would be able to 
fashion a new policy moving rapidly toward 
freedom and prosperity. But he proceeded 
to his residence without receiving the depu- 
tations which were awaiting him. The ob- 
vious inference, that he brought no advan- 
tages for Syria from the “seats of the 
mighty,” was borne out fully when after 
five weeks he broke silence in an address 
which revealed virtually no contemplated 
change as regards organization or action 
under the mandate. 

From 1517 to 1919 Palestine and Syria 
were part of the Turkish Empire, governed 
from Constantinople. They shared the for- 
tunes of that empire, in war and peace and 
prosperity and adversity. In the slow 
struggle during the nineteenth century to- 
ward improved government and renewed 
economic life, this region fared on the whole 
much as did the rest of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Roads were gradually improved; some 
railroads were built, and docks, waterworks 
and other public improvements were intro- 
duced. In 1908 a parliamentary govern- 
ment was set up and the Syro-Palestinian 
region elected and sent to Constantinople 
its due proportion of representatives. 

Came the World War, at the close of 
which the region was detached from Turkey. 
Agreements during the conflict assigned 
Palestine to Great Britain and Syria to 
France, but “a due respect for the opinions 
of mankind” led to the adoption of the 
mandatory system, which has hampered 
those two nations a little in the exercise of 
full authority. On the other hand, the sys- 
tem allows them scope for diplomatic 
management of their respective situations, 
and in particular for evasion of the un- 
comfortable promises of autonomy and in- 
dependence which some of their officials 


A SHORT but severe earthquake on 


made during the stress of war-time. The 


Palestinian situation was complicated fur- 
ther for Great Britain by the promise in 


the Balfour Declaration of 1917 that the 
Jews might have a 
Palestine. On account of this the Arab 
majority has declined to fall in with plans 
for a measure of self-government, and the 
British administration has therefore re- 
tained undisputed control. Transjordania 


S ey a“ ¢ 
“national home” in 


was set off as a separate desert-border area — 


with a different plan of government, in-~ 


cluding an Arab Emir {not native to the 
district, but imported from the Hedjaz) 


advised by Englishmen who are under-the- 


‘\ 


High Commissioner for Palestine. 


France feared also the desire of many 


Syrians for unity and independence, and 


has administered her territory in somewhat 


varying separate portions, including under 
one High Commissioner an enlarged Leb- 
anon, a state of Damascus (including 
Aleppo), a territory of the Alaouites 
around Latakia, a frontier district with 
Alexandretta, and the Druse Mountain. 
M. Ponsot’s latest utterance shows clearly 
a continuation of the policy of division, 
with a serio-comic warning at the end 
against excessive particularism. His declar- 
ation, in fact, shows no intention to build 


up a political unity in Syria, or to work. 


toward its ultimate independence. On the 
other hand, provided the Syrians are prop- 
erly submissive, France desires to give them 


the best possible administrative order. New © 
burdens of taxation are foreshadowed, to- _ 
gether with some form of military conserip- — 


tion. Some unified economic organization 
is suggested. The government of Lebanon 
appointed at the end of May a commission 


to codify the laws, which consist of the 
whole body of Turkish laws, supplemented — 


and amended by a series of French decrees 
issued since 1919. 


The group of Druses, said to have num- 
bered 2,000, who made peace with the 


French authorities and agreed in June to 
return from Kasr el-Asraq in Transjor- 
dania to the Druse Mountain, appear to 
have constituted only about one-fifth of the 
refugees there, and not to have included the 
principal leaders. The British-Transjor- 
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danian authorities increased the number of 
_ troops in the locality, proclaimed martial 
law and ordered the remaining refugees to 
leave. Some are said to have gone into 
the desert to the East, some to have re- 


-. moved to Ibn Saud’s territory, and a few 


‘to have gone to Egypt and farther. 

Syria has suffered greatly during the two 
years of the Druse-Nationalist revolt and 
its forcible suppression by the French. The 


- effects of destruction of property and life, 


interference with trade, uncertainty of the 
future and prevalence of martial law, were 
augmented by fluctuations of the currency 
(these, happily, ceased when the franc was 
stabilized) and the prevalence of cattle dis- 
; As a result, besides the voluntary ex- 
-patriation of defeated opponents of the 
French, others from the none too abundant 
population of Syria have begun to emigrate. 
The Palestinian earthquake was, as is 
usual, at first reported more serious than 
was actually the case. Official reports ten 
days later estimated about 1,000 casualties 
in Palestine, of which one-fifth were deaths, 


and 1,000 private houses destroyed. Some 


ancient buildings were damaged, but most 


_~ have passed through previous earthquakes. 
Some newer buildings suffered more. Losses 


were estimated at from $1,000,000 to $2,- 


000,000. The earthquake was perhaps the 
greatest in Palestine within a century. It 
was most severe on east and west lines 
through Jerusalem and Nablus. 

Palestine has suffered economically noe 
merely from the collapse of the building 
boom, particularly at Tel-Aviv and Haifa, 
but also from the diminution of purchas- 
ing power in Syria, on account of the re- 


volt and in Egypt because of the fall in ~ 


the price of cotton. Also the crops were 
injured by drought and hot wind, and the 
cattle plague entered from Syria through 
Transjordania. Government receipts fell 
off 10 per cent., or about $1,250,000 for 
the year 1926-7. 


The picture is not wholly ontevontiee 


since the barley yield was much greater 


than usual and the orange crop was good — 


and sold well. Roads and telephones con- 
tinue to be extended. Lord Plumer, the 


High Commissioner, cut short his vacation 


and returned at the beginning of August. 
Zionist organizations are 


ment looking to financial return, as the basis 
for a sound continuance of the movement 


toward building up a national home for the 


Jews in Palestine. 


OTHER EVENTS IN THE NEAR EAST 


URKEY — Said President Mustapha 
' Kemal in Constantinople: “Your town 
is the ornament of the-Turkish fatherland, 


placed at the junction of two great worlds. 


- Constantinople is the glory of Turkey’s his- 
tory and the apple of the eye of the Turkish 
nation, and on this account it occupies a 


pre-eminent place in the hearts of all our, 


compatriots.” Although residing in the 


- vast palace of Dolma-Baghcheh, the Presi- 


dent stated that he was the nation’s guest 
there and nothing more. 

Announcement has been made that the 
People’s Party has given the President the 
power normally exercised by a committee of 
ten, to choose all the candidates for elec- 
tion to Parliament this Fall. Since no 
opposition party is recognized, this amounts 
to converting the Parliament into an ap- 
pointed council. 

A decree was issued by the Government 
permitting any adult to change his religion. 
At about the same time two young people 
were sentenced to a month’s imprisonment 
because of publishing an opinion that re- 
ligion is “as bad’ as opium-taking,” and that 
“all prophets are liars.” 


An order was issued for the expulsion 


from Turkey before Aug. 1 of some 2,000 
“White” Russian refugees in Constantinople 
unless before that date they should elect 
to adopt Turkish nationality. 


GYPT—King Fuad, accompanied by 

Prime Minister Sarwat Pasha, Grand 
Chamberlain Said Zulfikar Pasha, and a 
numerous suite, reached London on July 4, 
and was welcomed by King George and 
Queen Mary at Buckingham Palace. 
party was entertained with the greatest 


courtesy and splendor until July 26, when. 


King Fuad traveled to Paris. On Aug. ab 
he proceeded’ to Rome and departed thence 
on Aug. 6. Official denial was made of 
political action in connection with the visits, 
but the Prime Minister remained behind in 
England for several days after King Fuad 
departed. 

Parliament ended its session on July 14, 
adjourning until November. Its principal 
work was the approval of the budget, to- 


ward which it voted $195.000,000, as against ~ 
Rive: <3 
million dollars was appropriated as a fund” 


an expected revenue of $180,000,000. 
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to be loaned at 2 per cent. to agricultural 
cooperative societies. 

The Government agreed to sell about 100,- 
000 bales of cotton to a Russian syndicate, 
thus reducing the stock which has been 
accumulating to an embarrassing extent by 
purchases made during the past three years 
with a view to holding up prices. 


RAQ—The heat of the present Summer 

season seems to have increased rather 
than subdued political interest and activity. 
King Faisal and Premier Jaafar Pasha are 
desirous of obtaining this Fall the entrance 
of Iraq into the League of Nations. A 
clause of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty provides 
that by 1928 Iraq shall accept “full military 
and financial responsibility for the preser- 
vation of internal order and for the de- 
fense of Iraq against foreign aggression.” 
Accordingly, Jaafar Pasha pressed for the 
passage of a conscription law. Much oppo- 
sition developed, especially among the Shi- 
ites. Probably from this arose the fight of 
July 10 at the Kadhimain Mosque between 
Shiah soldiers and civilians, which resulted 
in some five fatalities and fifty other cas- 
ualties. 

Sir Henry Dobb, High Commissioner, 
left for England early in July. Immediately 
thereafter it was reported that the Shiahs 
had asked and obtained an increase of their 


THE FAR EAST 


Militarists Capture 


representation in the Cabinet from one seat 


to five. King Faisal left Bagdad for Lon- 
don by airplane on Aug. 6, hoping to nego- 
tiate a revision of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty in 
the direction indicated above. 

The Kurdish chieftain Sheikh Marmoud, 
after seven years of struggle, has reached 
an agreement with the British and Iraqi 
Governments. He is not to enter Iraqi ter- 
ritory without permission; he will not inter- 
fere with administration at Suleimaniyeh or 
elsewhere; he will send his second son to 
be educated at Bagdad; and in return the 
British Government will restore his lands 
and pardon him and most of his followers. 


ERSIA—Dr. Arthur C. Millspaugh re- 
fused on July 25 to enter upon a new 
contract with the Persian Government as 
Administrator-General of Finances. The 


Cabinet had proposed a considerable cur- | 


tailment of the powers which he had been 
exercising and to this he would not consent. 
Four days later the Parliament passed a 
resolution requesting the Premier to assume 
the duties of Administrator-General of 


Finances, pending the appointment. of a. 


successor to Dr. Millspaugh. 


The Government has refused to permit. 
British airplanes to fly across Southern - 
Persia and has thus delayed the project to 


establish a service between Bagdad and 
Karachi. 


China’s Nationalist 


Organization 
By HAROLD S. QUIGLEY 


Proressor OF PoLiTicaL ScIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA; CURRENT History ASSOCIATE 


appeared to have reached its natural, 

if disappointing, climax in threats of 
a duel to the death between Chiang Kai- 
shek, head of the Nanking forces, and Ho 
Chien and Tang Seng-chi, joint leaders of 
the troops of the Hankow régime. Curi- 
ously enough, if reports are accurate, 
Michael Borodin, over whom the trouble 
between the factions originated long before 
the Nanking incident, left Hankow on July 
27. Present appearances contribute to pes- 
simism regarding the Nationalist pros- 
pects. Influences, partly foreign, partly 
internal, have attacked the movement since 


[= rift in Chinese Nationalist unity 


it reached and passed the Yangtze, disrupt- 
ing its remarkably effective combination of 
organization, propaganda and_ strategy. 
At this writing it is without striking force 
as a military agency. General Chiang’s 
loss of prestige, possibly only temporary, 
redounded to a strengthening of the Han- 
kow Government, but that Government, like 
those at Nanking, Canton and all other 
Nationalist centres, lost its civilian char- 
acter with the ousting of Communist influ- 
ence. 

The main force of Chiang Kai-shek was 
badly defeated by reorganized troops of 
Sun Chuan-fang, former Tupan of Kiangsu, 


= 
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early in July, and during the month and 
early August was forced back upon Pengpu 
in central Kiangsu. Revolts in Tsinan and 
Tsingtao favoring the Nationalists were 
‘quelled. Apparently the entire province of 


| : Shantung was cleared of Southern detach- 


_ ments, a considerable number of their recent 
- converts to the Kuomintang reverting to 
_ the Northern leader and Northern pay. A 
truce was reported on July 16, but hostili- 
ties were not long suspended. 
ie With Feng Yu-hsiang, the “Christian 
_ General,” holding Northern Honan against 
a possible attack by the forces of Chang 
 Tso-lin, now “Dictator” of the North, and 
taking no part in the intra-party struggle, 


_- the Hankow Government prepared to at- 


tempt the overthrow of Chiang Kai-shek. 
‘This action followed upon three years of 


 ill-eoncealed resentment engendered when, 


in 1924, the Kuomintang voted to admit 
~ Communists into the party. Ho Chien and 
_ Tang Seng-chi, the two principals on the 


= military side in the Hankow gesture, are 


both reported as now strongly opposed to 
the Communist influence and as willing to 
cooperate. General Ho Chien has been 
Commandant at Wuchang and has been en- 


= gaged recently in breaking up farmers’ and 


peasants’ unions, with the customary slaugh- 
ter of alleged Communists. Whether the 
Hankow threats and boasts would be backed 
up by actual fighting was uncertain. No 
important troop movements had taken place 
up to this writing, but 60,000 Hankow sol- 
-diers were reported as in garrison at Wuhu, 
about 125 miles to the southwest. 


In spite of its weakened position the Nan- 
king Government announced its intention 
of seeking the recognition of the United 
States. Its Foreign Minister declared that 
he had appointed Frank W. Lee, a Chinese 
born in New York, as his emissary with 


' the object of informing this country regard- 


ing Nanking’s position and purposes. Subse- 
quently, he said, a second representative 
might be sent to complete the work begun 
by Mr. Lee. 

Of major interest was the question of 
Borodin’s position. Indications were that 
his status was not altered, though every ef- 
fort was being made to have it appear that 
he had been disowned. He left Hankow 
on July 15, but was back within a few days; 
left again on July 27; was reported on Aug. 
5 a prisoner of Feng Yu-hsiang. As Feng 
himself is believed to be deeply involved 
with Moscow it seems unlikely that Boro- 
din’s imprisonment was attended with seri- 
ous privations, particularly as Borodin had 
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walked straight into prison. Madam 
Borodin and the three diplomatic couriers 


captured with her last Spring were freed 


by the Peking high court on July 12. 
Statements and counter-statements ema- 
nated from Hankow. Borodin declared that 
his work was still unfinished, but that he 
would go if the Government wished it. He 
refused to believe that Feng’s order to 
leave expressed Feng’s own desire. He 
urged that the United States initiate nego- 
tiations for a settlement of the Nanking 
affair. Madam Sun Yat-sen withdrew — 
from the Hankow group, accusing it of 
weakening in the face of foreign threats ~ 
against communism. Eugene Chen poured 
vitriol upon Senator Bingham’s suggestion ‘ 
that the United States send emissaries to 
each important faction, and suggested in- 
stead that the head of the American mis- 
sion at Peking be changed on the ground 
that the American Minister was not “fair” 
to his Government. His suggestion might 
be read as a “feeler” toward a new basis 
of negotiation with the various important 
factions. 4 
Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat-sen and Han- 
kow’s Minister of Communications, declared 
that the Kuomintang was near the cross- 


roads and urged that it reject both com- 


munism and fascism and cling to the three 
“people’s principles’”—nationalism, consti- 
tutionalism and social reform. Chiang Kai- 
shek issued an appeal to labor in a similar — 
vein, promising protection against capitalist 
exploitation. At Canton the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation issued instructions for the teaching 
of Kuomintang principles in the schools, 
including the requirement “to suppress all 
preaching aimed against change * * * 
with special regard to specific religions, 
such as Christianity.” That city was tem- . 
porarily under militayrist control by General 
Li Chai-sum, a Kwangsi man. The dis- 
persed Communists were scattered through- 
out Kwangtung Province in small armed 
bands, waiting for an opportunity to regain 
control of Canton. Relations with Hong- 
kong improved, but to no important extent. 
In serious straits for funds the Nanking 
Government announced its intention of 
placing in force on Sept. 1 a 12% per cent. 
duty on all imports and duties on luxuries 
ranging between 20 and 62% per cent., and 
of abolishing likin, the obnoxious tax on 
goods in transit, in the provinces under its 
control. An increase of 50 per cent. in ton-~ 
nage taxes was enforced on July 11, and a 
50 per cent. tax on all tobacco products 
added another obstacle to trade develop- 
ment. American business men in Shanghai 
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called upon the Legation to make a strong 
protest. Kankichi Yoshizawa, the Japanese 
Minister to China, made a trip to Nanking 
to confer with the officials there. The 
Hankow Government also announced in- 
creased duties on goods entering or leav- 
ing its territory. 

A score of foreigners returned to Nan- 
king to test the genuineness of that Gov- 
ernment’s invitation and guarantee of pro- 
tection. They reported business as stag- 
nant, ascribing the condition to the power 
and recalcitrancy of the labor unions which 
forbid members, though they desire to do 
so, to work except at wages which foreign 
firms consider prohibitive. 


Dispatches stated that Wu Pei-fu, mili- 
tary genius of the Chihli Party, had ef- 
fected a grouping of the three Provinces of 
Kweichow, Szechuan and Yunnan. 


Without attaching to Japan’s moves in 
Shantung all the significance imputed- to 
them by certain Chinese observers, there 
can be no doubt of their immediate import- 
ance. Two thousand additional troops 
reached Tsingtao from Dairen, the 2,000 
previously at Tsingtao being moved to 
Tsinanfu, 256 miles inland, or stationed in 
small detachments along the railway con- 
necting the two cities. In doing this the 
Japanese Government issued a statement 
that it feared the cutting of the railway 
line and declared its action to be “an emer- 
gency measure of self-defense for the se- 
curity of Japanese residents, implying no 
intention other than protection of nation- 
als.”._The sending of a hundred railway- 
men and telegraphers indicated the pros- 
pect of Japanese utilization of the railway 
facilities. The Foreign Office took occasion 
to deny that these measures could be re- 
garded as concealed support to Chang Tso- 
lin. American, British and Italian cruisers 
were sent to Tsingtao, as well as a consid- 
erable force of Japanese warships. At 
present there are in Chinese waters 164 
foreign naval vessels and on Chinese terri- 
tory about 44,000 foreign soldiers. 


The Chinese Nationalists viewed the send- 
ing of Japanese troops as directed against 
their campaign and boycotts were declared 
at Canton, Amoy, Swatow and other ports. 
Color was lent to the Nationalist view by 
the reverses above described, which fol- 
lowed closely upon the Japanese occupation. 
Fear was also expressed that Japan’s ulti- 
mate object was the regaining of Tsing- 
tao and the railway. The Peking Govern- 
ment addressed a new note to Japan, de- 
manding the withdrawal of troops from all 
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places in Shantung. Japanese newspapers” 
were, in general, extremely critical of the 


sending of this second expedition. 


J. V. A. MacMurray, the American Ming) 


ister-to China, was instructed to return to 
Washington for a consultation. Secretary 
Kellogg declared that he would return to 
his post. 


Hankow advices stated that the British | 
there do not want their former concession — 
returned and that the taking over by the ~ 
in noticeably — 


Chinese has not resulted 
worse conditions. 


The Chinese Salt Inspectorate issued a 
notification that the proposal of the Nan-— 


king Government te use the salt revenues — 


of Kiangsu and Chekiang as security for 
a loan of $30,000,000 gold could not be rec-— 


ognized, since it would violate the reorgan- 
ization loan agreement of 1913. 


[The resignation of Chiang Kai-shek 
from his post as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Nanking revolutionary armies, was reported 
on Aug. 15, as this article went to press.] 


j 


d Boe e Japanese Government has 


created a commission on population and 


conservation problems, composed of some 


fifty members, headed- by the Premier. 


The Government sought a method of sav- 


ing the Kawasaki dockyard and the Fif- 


teenth Bank, its auxiliary. The former 
needed 30,000,000 yen to continue in busi- 
ness and it owed 70,000,000 yen to the bank. 
Many peers would lose heavily if the bank 
were not rehabilitated. 


Bank to 
$22,000,000 on Aug. 15, 1927. Many banks 
are amalgamating. It was decided that 
henceforth the activities of the Bank of 
Formosa or Taiwan should be limited to the 


island. Yen exchange was firm. A résumé 


of business conditions published in Tokio 
on Aug. 3 indicated that depression con- 
tinued. 


HE PACIFIC—The second conference 

of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
met at Honolulu from July 15 to July 28 
with an attendance of 128 experts on Pa- 
cific issues. The situation in China consti- 
tuted the focus of discussion and the prob- 
lems of Japan were also carefully scrutin- 
ized. Considerable attention was given to 
a study of the international machinery for 
settling issues which might arise between 
countries bordering on the Pacific and fez 
maintatining peace in the area. 


The Government 
assumed the obligations of the Industrial — 
yedeem an American loan of 


